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EDGAR AND ELFRIDA,. 


EDGAR AND ELFRIDA; 
OR, THE COURTIER’S DECEIT. 





THE young Saxon king, called ‘‘ Edgar the | trust of Edgar in Ethelwold, for such was the 
Peaceable,” had at his court a nobleman in! name of the king’s friend, which caused the re- 
whom he placed great faith, and whom he made | markable events here to be related. 


his confidant in allthings. It was the misplaced Many are the romantic tales related in Saxon 
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ballads and poems with regard to the young 
king. Edgar is accused of carrying off a nun— 
or as some say, a novice, from the AbLey of Wil- 
ton—and keeping her in his palace against her 
will. The fair one was called Wulfreda, and 
she became the mother of a daughter who devoted 
herself to a conventual life. Wulfreda herself 
retired to the Monastery of Barking; founded 
by the king—in expiation for the evil deed. 

In early youth Edgar married a wife called 
‘‘Ethelflede the Fair’’—or the White; she was 
the mother of Edward, who succeeded Edgar. 
She died young and soon after her death the 
king met with Eifrida. 

The rare and marvellous beauty of the only 
daughter and heiress of the aged Ordgar Earldor- 
man of Devonshire, made her hand the prize 
sought and coveted by many a youthful Saxon 
noble, and such lively pictures of the young 
lady’s beauty reached the court of Edgar, that 
the king became in love with her solely from the 
report of her charms. He determined to secure 
so rich a treasure, and directed Ethelwold—his 
minister and friend, who was at most times his 
confidant and adviser; a noble whom *‘he much 
loved and trusted,” to seek the abode of Elfrida’s 
father, and ascertain whether she was indeed as 
beautiful as fame declared hertobe. The secret 
object of the courtier’s errand, was made known 
to him by the king in these words; ‘‘Go to the 
noble Baron Ordgar of Devonshire, see if his 
daughter be as fair as men speken of, and if it 
be so, I will have her unto my wife.” 

The courtier accordingly sought the maiden; 
he discovered that report had fallen far short of 
the reality. Elfrida, was perfectly beautiful, 
and of the most enchanting grace. Wholly 
forgetting that he had been sent to advance the 
suit of another, and that other was sovereign, 
Ethelwold became madly in love with Elfrida, 
and wooed her himself. He did not betray the 
true object of his visi€é, but proposed to Ordgar, 
father to the beautiful recluse, that she should 
be given him as his wife. Ordgar knew that 
Ethelwold, besides being a fair young knight, 
a worthy gentleman, moreover; ‘well with the 
king” and thus certain of his fortune—being 
the favorite above all other courtiers, considered 
his proposal so tempting and honorable, that 
he gave his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with the courtier; provided however 
that the king would give his consent. also. 

This last clause in the Baron’s agreement 
somewhat staggered and embarrassed Ethelwold, 
who had-not calculated upon it. Knowing how 
highly the King esteemed Ethelwold, the Earl- 

rinnn felt no misgivings, however, when the 


Ho «t Ethelwold engaged to obtain the king’s 


sseut to his marriage with the beauty who had | 


thus obscured his sense of honor by the power 








. : 
of her charms, but he had undertaken a task 


which required, after what had taken place, very 
careful management; yet he succeeded even as 
he wished. When he returned to court, he 
sought the king, and so much undervalued the 
charms of Elfrida, that the king’s wish to see 
her was completely dispelled. He represented 
her as ‘“‘handsome enough in face, but a de- 
formed cripple in body.” Edgar now declared 
his complete indifference; whereupon Ethelwold 
resumed: ‘‘Sir, she is her father’s heir, and I 
am not rich in lands, and if you would consent, 
and grant that I might have her, then should I 
be rich enough.” ‘In God’s name,” quoth the 
King, ‘‘I consent thereto.” Ethelwold thanked 
the deluded monarch, and returned to Devon- 
shire, where he ‘‘spoused the damsel,” and took 
up his residence in that country. 

Not long after Elfrida’s marriage, her hus- 
band, in an eyil hour, informed her of all he had 
done to deceive his sovereign—of the king's de- 
sire to marry her and obtain her for his queen, 
and how he had deluded him, to secure her for 
his wife—confiding in that affection which she 
professed for him, and believing that she would 
hear the story with pleasure; but as soon as she 
became acquainted with the past, ‘she loved 
him no more, from that time forward, as she 
had done before.”’ In due time, a son was born 
to Elfrida and Ethelwold, and the happy father 
repaired to court, and solicited Edgar to become 
sponsor for the infant, which he did, and the boy 
was named Edgar. Ethelwold, after this gra- 
cious condescension on the part of the King, felt 
more than ever secure from suspicion. 

The English courtiers, however, had viewed 
with envy and displeasure the Earl’s rich ad- 
vancement by his marriage, and it was whispered 
at court that, whatever riches Ethelwold had 
obtained, his gains had been a thousand-fold 
greater in having for his wife ‘‘ the fairest wo- 
man that ever was seen.”” Thus Edgar too soon 
learned the hidden secret, and felt increased 
curiosity to behold the woman who, so celebrated 
for her charms before her marriage, had become 
so much more renowned as the wife of Earl Eth- 
elwold. 

Dissembling the resentful hatred which filled 
his heart, Edgar, who was fond of the chase, and 
hunted often, now planned a hunting party, for 
which the real object was a visit to Devonshire, 
where Elfrida’s father was Earl, and in which 
county Ethelwold had hitherto secluded his wife 
ip the strictest privacy, hoping to guard her 
beauty from the monarch’s eye. 

The Earl himself was one of the hunting party. 
As they approached the house where dwelt El- 
frida, the King informed Ethelwold of his inten- 
tion of beholding the lady whose beauty he had 


‘heard so highly praised. The terrified nobleman 
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endeavored in vain to dissuade the King; but, 
unab.e to succeed, as a last resource, he hastened 
icqauaint Elfrida with the dreaded visit. 
it is stated by some that it was on this occa- 
u, and not before, that terror wrung from 
tchelwold a confession of his artifice to obtain | 
her hand, and he then entreated her to array | 
herseif as unbecomingly as possible, to conceal | 


her true beauty from Edgar’s eye. 


The Earl greatly misunderstood the character 
of his wife when he thus appealed to her higher 
and nobler feelings, and her affection for him. She 
was not a woman to forgive a man who had rob- 


bed her of a crown, and bestowed upon her in- 
stead an earl’s wife’s coronet. The knowledge 
of the king’s approach awakened her ambition, 
and, as her after career shows, that passion was 
a strong one in Elfrida’s nature She deter- 
mined not to let the opportunity escape for se- 
curing his attention. She had long pined, in the 
retirement to which Ethelwold had condemned 
her, for the pomp and pride of a court, and 
longed to repair thither, there to shine in the 
splendor of beauty and wealth, in the eyes of a 
monarch who was a known admirer of female 
loveliness. The much desired moment was at 
hand, and if lost might never be recovered. Her 
heart was full of scorn, amounting almost to 
hatred, for the man who had knelt to entreat her 
to adopt the course he proposed; she promised 
to comply with his wishes, but her promise was 
merely a deception, to put her husband off his 
guard. When the king arrived, attended by his 
agitated courtier and former friend, Elfrida, to 
the almost frenzy of Ethelwold, appeared hefore 
her sovereign in apparel resembling that of a 
bride. The vesture was as rich and costly as | 
hands could execute or riches could buy; her 
golden hair was finely combed, and part of it 
hung down in luxuriant curls; her brow was 
crowned with a diadem of je els, and a chain of 
diamonds around her neck gave dazzling splen- 
dor to her unparalleled beauty; the entranced 
king had no sooner beheld the lovely creature, 
than he resolved, cost what it might, to obtain 
so rich a treasure. For the time, however, he 
dissembled his anger and concealed it from Eth- 
elwold, and, seeming to think Elfrida no such 
wonder es he had heard, he bade her farewell 
with apparent indifference. His first step was | 
to order a place of entertainment to be prepared | 
for Elfrida and her husband, in return for their 
hospitality, near the wood in which they were to 
hunt, and. to which he might repair when his 
sports were over, 

On returning to the spot prepared, King Ed- | 
gar beheld Elfrida holding his godson, her infant | 
child, in ber arms. Ethelwold presented his 
namesake to him. Upon this the sovereign em- 
braced the child and kissed the mother, and 
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from that moment became so distracted with love 
that he could obtain no sleep—meditating always 
how to obtain her. ‘ 

At last the King determined upon a plan, and 
acted accordingly. Eight days afterwards, a par- 
liament was called at Salisbury, at which all the 
magistrates of the land were present. Then Ed- 
gar submitted to their consideration his project 
for the safe custody of Northumberland from 
the incursions of the Danes, and it was settled 
that Ethelwold should be appointed governor of 
York and the adjacent country. This was a 
deeply planned scheme, apparently intended to 
honor Ethelwold, to whom he had so recently 
paid his royal visit; but he was not intended to 
reap the fruits of the promotion. 

The Earl was, some little time afterward, found 
murdered in the Forest of Wherwell, in Hamp- 
shire, where it was supposed that he had been 
attacked by rebbers when passing through its 
gloomy shades; but there is no doubt that they 
were armed men instructed by King Edgar to lie 
in wait for his former favorite, who, by his or- 
ders, barbarously murdered him. Some histo- 
rians state that the King himself dealt the fatal 
blow ; that whon Ethelwold was passing through 
the forest, he encountered—either accidentally 
or by design—his once attached but now re- 
vengeful king; that the king conversed with him 
for awhile with seeming cordiality, until they 
had arrived at a dense part of the wood, when 
Edgar suddenly drcw forth his dagger and stab- 
bed the Earl to the heart. 

While some state that this murder took place 
in the Forest of Wherwell, other historians point 
out Harewood Forest as the scene of this tragic 
event, and as being memorable for the death of 
the unfortunate Earl, as the traditions of the 
neighborhood relate. Mason, the poet, thus de- 
scribes the spot itself‘ 

‘A darkling deli—which opens in a lawn— 
Thick set with elms around.” 

And in his well-known play he has represented the 
Countess Elfrida as an angel of light and good- 
ness, full of truth and constancy. Warner, who 
visited the scene of the Earl’s murder, describes 
it as being half a mile beyond the ancient Castle 
and Forest of Harewcod. 

There is an ancient ballad, or ‘Song of King 
Edgar, showing how he was deceived of his love,”’ 
which contains these lines: 

“Thus, he that did the king deceive, 
Did by desert his death receive.” 

No sooner was the news of his death brought 
to court, than Edgar ‘‘ sent for the widow of the 
glorious Ethelwold, Lord of the East Angles, to 
come to London, and straightway made her his 
queen; and on-the same day that the nuptials 
were solemnized, the king and queen Eifrida ap- 
peared together in public, both of them wearing 
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crowns on their heads. By which act the 
people plainly perceived who was the author of 
the Barl’s death, and consequently made no ex- 
ertions for the discovery of the murderer.” 

‘¢ But,” say the chroniclers, ‘‘on the morrow 
after their marriage and public appearance with 
their crowns, Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
came in to the king’s lodging-chamber, and boldly 
asked him ‘who that was he had with him,’ 
and it being answered ‘the queen,’ the Arch- 
bishop plainly replied that it was against the 
laws of God, and holy church to be united to one 
whose son he had been godfather to. In respect 
to their spiritual kindred; after which time,” 
continues the chronicle, ‘‘ Elfrida never loved St. 
Dunstan; yet he ceased not to admonish the 
king of that fault, though to little purpose. 

Amid all the honors accorded to royality, El- 





frida must have had her ambitious, utmost de- 
sires fulfilled, for in the gay and glorious court 
of ‘‘Edgar, the Peaceable,” these honors were | 
many and great. Her triumph was not, how- | 
ever, destined to last; and could she have for- | 
secn how little real happiness was to be gained | 
by the crime, even her first steps in that career 
had, perhaps, been stayed. Her successes and | 
glories were terminated in the twelfth year of | 
her marriage, by the decease of the king—then | 
only thirty-two years of age, and in the sixteenth | 
year of his reign. 

Edgar expired July the 8th, 975, and was in- 
tered at Glastonbury, with all regal honors and | 
ceremonies. The tomb was at a later period, | 
1052, opened by Abbot Ailward, who found the | 
body fresh and incorrupt. It is related that, 
finding the body was too large for the receptacle 
prepared for it, the Abbot hacked it with a steel 
weapon and immediately blood flowed from the 
wound. The Abbot afterwards,” continues the 
‘¢Saxon Chronicle,’”’ became insane, and died a 
violent death. The king’s remains were re-in- 
terred within a large shrine covered with gold and 
silver, und inlaid with beautifully moulded im- 
ages in ivory, which had been Edgar’s own pre- 
sent to the church. 

As soon as the king’s death was known, two 
powerful factions were formed, which threatened 
to create a civil war. The king’s will had de- 
clared that the crown should devolve on Edward, 
the son of his first wife, an amiable prince, then 
in the thirteenth year of his age; but the am- 
bition of Elfrida led her to desire to secure the 
throne to her son Ethelred, then a child of about 
seven years, and she objected to Edward’s claim, 
stating that his mother had not been lawfully 
married to Edgar, or, (as some said,) that the 
young king was born before their coronation, 
and that he was, therefore, illegitimate, besides 





which the queen alleged that he was of a harsh | 
and cruel disposition. As Elfrida had always | 





possessed great influence with the late king, she 
had acqu‘red many friends, who now became 
partizans in favor of Ethelred’s succession; 
but many of the nobles were aware that she was 
of an imperious temper, and dreaded the conse- 
quence of her being placed as Regent at the 
head of the State, which must have been the 
case had Ethelred been elected king. Of the 
number of these opponents was Dunstan, the 
queen’s enemy of old, and still the most power- 
ful person of the kingdom, to whom even kings 
were forced to submit. It was he whostept for- 
ward in this emergency, to carry into effect the 
claims of the young Edward. He knew that he 
was supported by the wishes of the greater por- 
tion of the people, and by Oswald and other 
bishops and nobles, who desired the late king’s 
will to be respected. 

Dunstan was the last to wish to suffer such a 
decrease of his own power, as would result from 
Ethelred’s advancement, because of the hatred 
felt by Elfrida for himself. He convened an as- 
sembly of nobles at Kingston, for the purpose of 
crowning and anointing Edward. The faction 
of Elfrida (among whom was the Duke of Mer- 
cia, ) formally declared against the performance of 
the ceremony; the queen herself, who was pre- 
sent, objected on account of the prince’s illegiti- 
macy, which, she said, made her son the legal 
heir. Dunstan now appeared, bearing in his 
hand the banner of the crucifixion, and accom- 
panied by the boy Edward, whom he presented 
to the lords as their rightful monarch, declaring 
that he would himself be responsible for their 


| prince’s conduct, whom he would regulate as, 


father, tutor, and prime-minister. This pro- 
mise from Dunstan, determined the hesitating 
nobles, and they received Edward with joy. 
Dunstan then took the youth by the hand, and 
marched directly to the church, accompanied by 
the other bishop and followed by a great crowd. 
He then anointed him king, in spite of the op- 
position of Elfrida and her party who were 
angry and astounded at the priest’s triumph. 

The public acknowledgement of Edward, by 
Dunstan, proves the validity of his mother’s mar- 
riage to the king. Had he been illegitimate in 
reality, Elfrida might justly be excused for de- 
siring the true heir to be king. 

Even after the coronation was over, the queen 
still continued to strive by all possible means to 
have Ethelred’s claim acknowledged, and so far 
misled Edward by her flattery, that he suffered 
her to order all the affairs of the kingdom; re- 
taining for himself merely the title of king. At 
the same time he was, if possible, more the friend 
of St. Dunstan and the intimates of that prelate, 
than king Edgar had been. The nation now felt 
every hope that this reign would be prosperous 
and happy. 
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All these expectations, alas! were doomed to 
be frustrated by the Queen’s ambition. She op- 
posed Dunstan in everything; and her friends, 
Opponents to the Church, destroyed the monaste- 
ries built by Edgar. The enemies of Dunstan 
and Ethelwold, among the clergy, on account of 
dissolute conduct, had already been ejected from 
their offices. Elfrida, in order to strengthen the 
party of Ethelred, declared herself openly their 
patroness. This was a dire affront to Dunstan, 
besides which, she tried to bias the minds of the 
powerful in favor of Ethelred. Mercia and Earl 
Alfer sided with her and with those who pro- 
tected the disgraced clergy. Essex and East 
Anglia, with their Earls, sided with the King and 
Dunstan, to whose will he was subject, and who 
was therefore possessed of great power, yet had | 
to cope with one who was as ambitious him- 
self, and even more unprincipled. There was 
every prospect of a civil war, when Elfrida per- 
ceived another method of obtaining her object; 
she joined ina conspiracy to assassinate Edward, 
and aecident soon furnished her with an oppor- 
tunity of effecting her purpose. 

The unfortunate young king had, from the 
first, shown every mark of respect and homage 
to Elfrida—to whom he had presented the county 
of Dorset as a dowry, affixing to ita royal dignity. 

Edward was returning from a hunting party 
in Dorsetshire, near Wareham, not far from which 
stood Corfe Castle, the residence of Elfrida and 
Ethelred, his half-brother. While his cortege 
were earnestly pursuing the chase, Edward was 
left alone, and perceiving the walls of the castle 
in the distance, he hastened thither to pay his 
respects with his usual consideration towards his 
mother-in-law. On perceiving his approach— 
with a pretence of affection—Elfrida welcomed 
him and invited him to alight and refresh him- 
self. Edward declined alighting, but requested 
that a cup of wine should be brought to him, and 
at the same time asked where Ethelred was. 

Whether Elfrida had premeditated this treach- 
ery towards her son-in-law, or whether the fav- 
orable opportunity for this murder suggested its 
feasibility to her mind, remains uncertain. She, 
be this as it may, commissioned one of her crea- 
tures to stab the king in the back while in the 
act of drinking. Edward, finding himself wound- 
ed, spurred his horse to regain his friends, but 
fainting from loss of blood, he fell; one of his 
feet caught in the stirrup and he was dragged 
for some time by the affrighted animal, who being 
at length arrested near a house by the road-side, 
the mangled corpse was found by some of the 
Queen’s hirelings— who tracked the horse by the 
king’s blood—and by the command of Elfrida, 
they threw the body into a well. As Roger of 
Wendover relates: ‘‘ the wicked woman A4lfdritha 
and her son Ethelred, ordered the corpse of the 








king and martyr St. Edward, to be ignominously 
buried at Wareham, in the midst of public rejoic- 
ing and festivity, as if they had buried his memory 
and his body together; for now that he was dead, 
they grudged him ecclesiastical sepulture, as 
when he was alive they had robbed him of royal 
honor.” The young Ethelred, however, deserved 
not the blame even of a participation in this cruel 
transaction; for he had tenderly loved the king, 
his half-brother, and he wept copiously when he 
heard the news of his death. Elfrida, failing to 
tranquillise him, was so much enraged that, it is 
added, ‘‘ having no rod at hand, in the violent 
paroxysm of her anger, she seized some tapers 
that stood before her and beat the boy so severely 
that she almost killed him on the spot. So ter- 
rified was the child that he never afterwards 
could endure to have any similar candles lighted 
before him.’”’ The tapers of the middle ages were 
from five to seven pounds weight, and being placed 
in candle-sticks of silver. formed an ornament for 
the sleeping-rooms of luiies. King Alfred, it is 
well-known, caused his candles to be adapted to 
the measurement of time. Elfrida’s beating of 
her son was therefore horribly severe. 

The friends of the deceased king soon discoy- 
ered the remains of their murdered sovereign, 
and having burnt the body, interred the ashes at 
Wareham. But the deed was not to be lightly 
passed over. The innocent victim of Elfrida was 
‘‘ ennobled with grace of miracles.” The King’s 
body, on the night of the murder, had been car- 
ried into a cottage where a poor woman dwelt 
who was supported by the charity of the Queen. 
She was blind, but is said to have been suddenly 
restored tosight. This miraculous circumstance 
being told the Queen, she was much affrichted. 
The report of the miracle spread, and multitudes 
are said to have resorted to the tomb “ whercon 
such a celestial light was shed, that the lame 
walked, the blind saw, and the dumb spake.” 
Every infirmity was healed. Among others, the 
murderess attempted to go to the tomb. She 
mounted her horse and put into his side her sil- 
ver spur; but he who h«:’ before out-stripped the 
wind, and was of eagle swiftness, now stood im- 
movable. Not one of her attendants could start 
him with either shouts or blows. Another horse 
was mounted, but neither the horse which the 
Queen rode, nor any other, would approach the 
spot, in spite of whip aud spur, and every other 
means used to make them advance. On this, the 
murderess perceived how great had been her 
offence against heaven in shedding the blood of 
the innocent; and she repented deeply of her 
sin, and gave up her intention of visiting the 
tomb, resolving to pass the rest of her days in 
prayer and penance; but she afterwards failed 


| to adhere to this resolve. So many were the 


miracles wrought at the tomb of Edward, now 
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called the Martyr, that it was thought desirable | 


to transfer his relics to a more fitting receptacle. 
Some say that this was done by his sister, St. Edi- 
tha. At all events the body was transported with 
great solemnity to the monastery of Shaftesbury. 

Ethelred “‘Athelung,” or the ‘‘noble” for whom 
his mother had committed this heinous crime, 
was too young at that time to be considered an 
accomplice of the deed. With repugnance, how- 
ever, did the prelates and thanes bestow upon 
him a crown bought with the price of blood. 
Dunstan especially felt this, but was obliged to 
anoint Ethelred. 


The’ ceremony of inauguration took place at | her days in grief and penitence, after first con- 


Kingston-on-Thames, Sunday, April4th. Ethel- 


received the royal diadem from Dunstan of Can- 


— = a —— 





When the unfortunate priest had exhaled the 
last breath, Elfrida cried out as if suddenly ter- 
rified. The Abbot’s servants ran to the spot and 
found their deceased master. With much lemen- 
tation they placed his body on a litter and con- 
veyed it back to Ely, where, not finding any 


marks of violence, they buried it. Thus @ida 
| depraved woman destroy a good and harmless 


priest and minister. 
No one dared murmur against the Queen, who, 
however, was seized with compunction for her evil 


| deeds, and raised, at her own expense, the Convent 
| of Werewell. Here she spent the remainder of 


_fessing the murders of Edward and the Abbot. 
red is described as a ‘‘rare youth, of a graceful | 


person, fair countenance and lofty stature.” He 


torbury, and Oswald of York, in the presence of | 


ten bishops and the rest of the assembled clergy 
and nobles. Dunstan is said to have been moved 
to prophecy, and to have predicted the after ca- 
lamities of Ethelred’s reign. Dunstan survived 


Elfrida’s motive in this act was, as usual, her 
desire for power. The whole Isle of Ely had 
been purchased of king Edgar for a small sum, 
by Lthelwold, Bishop of Winchester, one of the 
Dunstan party, who, in the year 970, placed in 
the monastery he had renewed, an Abbot and 


_monks, for whom Edgar granted many privileges. 


this event nine years, when he expired, after | 
having witnessed the reigns of five monarchs, and 


part of Ethelred’s reign being the sixth. 
Elfrida survived her worst enemy and most 
potent rival many years. It was the ascendancy 


of the Queen’s party which embittered and short- | 
ened Dunstan’s life; for Edward the Martyr, 


ruled by his counsels, would have carried out 
what his father had begun; but, as Dunstan per- 
ceived from the first, the ascendancy of Elfrida, 
and such as tock part with her concerning Ethel- 
rod, was likely to cause disorder. One of the 
motives attributed to Elfrida for Edward’s mur- 
der, was to subvert the authority of Dunstan. 


In this she was unsuccessful, and gained only | 


public hatred; for neither remorse nor hypocrisy 
could reinstate her in public opinion. 

In the year 981, another murder stained El- 
frida’s guilty hand. Her crimes were not thus 
to end. Her second murder was that of Brith- 
noth—fiest Abbot of Ely—who, when wander- 
ing in the wood called New Forest, in search 
of a secluded spot in which to pray, chanecd 
to surprise the Queen engaged in her practi- 
ces of witchcraft. Finding herself discovered, 
Elfrida, who knew what would be the punish- 
ment visited by the church upon the crime of 
sorcery, determined to destroy her discoverer. 
The Abbot was unwilling to shame the Queen, 
and sought a private interview with her, but he 
unwittingly went to his death. Summoning some 


a 
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women of her household, devoted to her will, 
however vile it might be, Elfrida gave orders 
that Brithnoth should be put todeath. Inordcr 
that no wound might appear upon the body, these 
women were instructed to pierce him beneath 
the armpits, with bodkins, till he expired. 


This Abbot was Brithnoth, one of his own monks. 
Elfrida, after Ethelred’s advancement to the 
throne, still maintained her spleen against Dun- 
stan. Brithnoth had gone to court concerning 
church matters, and was returning with every 
success, when the Queen ordered his assassina- 
tion. Brithnoth had been Abbot of Ely for more 
than eleven years. Shortly after his murder, 
Ethelred went to visit the church of Ely, and 
‘*was pleased to grant that the head of the church 
of Ely should hold the office and dignity of Chan- 
cellor in the king’s court. “The like he also 
granted to two other churches, viz: St. Augus- 
tine’s of Canterbury, and Glastonbury, thus di- 
viding the Chancellorship between the Abbots of 
those three monasteries, who were to enjoy the 
office by turns.” This was in consequence of 


| Elfrida’s desire to make peace with the clergy 


through these grants by Ethelred, then but twelve 
years of age. She it was who governed the af- 
fairs both of Church and State; for a great weak- 
ness of character was observable in Ethelred at 
an early age, which was in a measure attributa- 
ble to his mother’s tyrannical influence. As the 
king grew older her power declined, and it was 
then that Elfrida, finding herself universally 
hated, feigned to be disturbed by remorse of 
conscience, and determined to bid farewell to her 
court and close her days in a monastery; which 
was the usual resource of baffled ambition in 
those days. It was thus that the still beautiful 


Elfrida—renouncing her worldly grandeur—love 


| for which had been the chief ineentive to her va- 


rious ¢vimes--oxchanged her royal robes for 
sackcloth—-end practised great austerity. ‘Her 


| flesh, which she had nourished with delicacy, she 


| mortified with haircloth, sleeping on the ground 


_and afflicting her body with various kinds of suf- 
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fering, such as fasting and all kinds of penance.” cent abbey on the same site, for two hundred Bene 





Although the weregeld, the price of murder, had | dictine monks; which he dedicated to ‘‘ Heaven, 


been paid, the guilty Queen was a prey to re- 
morse and apprehension, and among other self- 
inflicted punishments, is said to have ‘‘ worn ar- 
mor made of little crosses, which she thought 
could alone secure her from an imaginary phan- 
tom, or evil spirit, which continually haunted her 
imagination.” . 

Elfrida also endeavored to atone for her crimes 
by a public penance. She expended large sums 
on the poor—built monasteries and churches in 
such numbers as to consume all the property left 
her by the Earl, her father. Yet the wicked 
Queen could never reinstate herself in public 
opinisn. Elfrida founded a monastery at An- 


_freda and take her place. 


to be reinstated. 


dover, another at Ambresbury, in Wiltshire. | 


This last was ‘“‘in expiation of the murder of 
Edward the Martyr.” 
order, and commended to the patronage of St. 
Mary, and St. Mcliorus, a Cornish Saint, whose 
relics were preserved there. 

A small nunnery was also erected by Elfrida, 
at Reading, on the spot now occupied by St. 
Mary’sChurch. Henry the First suppressed this 
in 1120, but the following year built a magnitfi- 





It was of the Benedictine 


| Our Lady, and St. John the Evangelist.” 

| Elfrida’s rapacity is seen in every act of her 
|rule. Wulfreda—the injured nun of Wilton— 
had for many years presided at Barking Menas- 
_tery when some dissensions arose between her 
_and the priests at Barking, who referred their 
cause to Elfrida, requesting her to eject Wul- 
She assented, and 
when she assumed the presidency of Barking 
Monastery, Wulfreda was obliged to retire to a 
religious house at Devonshire. Elfrida presided 
twenty years, when, being seized with a violent 
illness, and fearing death, she caused Wulfreda 
It is supposed that Elfrida, in 
her conduct towards the fair Abbess, was in a 
measure actuated by jealousy against her because 
she had been beloved by king Edgar. 

Elfrida, iv her last sickness, repaired to Wher- 
well, where she died in 1002, in a state of ex- 
treme penitence and at a very advanced age. 
King Ethelred granted to Wherwell, in the year 


| of his mother’s death, ‘‘a charter of confirma- 
| tion,” on account of its being the scene of her 


death and the deposit of her ashes. 
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THE ORPHANS. 





BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 





On hearts of surrow—have ye jearned— 
I see it in your far-cast eyes, 
That ’tween the memories of the past 
A fearful screen of black may rise? 
Ye measured memory till of late 
By pleasant spots upon life’s streams, 
Henceforth your onward course ye’ll date 


Froin where a white death-obelisk gleams. | 


A distant land may be forgot 
Although we know ’tis very fair, 


Bat oh! how near and dear it grows 
When friends we love are living there. 

Thus Heaven itself, once half forgot, 
Becomes a surer, pleasant home, 

When we are sure that friends are there 
To give a welcome, should we come. 


Oh! wonderous mystery of Death! 

Why give your names of doubt and strife? 
I only know you test the faith, 

I only know you strengthen life, 
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OLD SAYINGS POETICALLY ARRANGED. 








BY G. 


As straight as on arrow, as crooked as a bow, 


As brisk as 1 bee, as dull as an ass, 
\s yellow as saffron, as black as a sloe, 
As full as a Gek, as solid as brass, 

As red as a ferret, as safe as the stocks, 


As tame asa rabit, as wild as a hare, 
: bold asa thief, as sly as a fox, 
As sound acorn, as decayed as a pear, 
As grey as a badger, as green as a parrot, 


As blunt as 2 bammer, as round as a ball, 





M. F. GLENNY. 


_— 


| As long as my arm, as long as a carrot, 
| As fiat as a flounder, as sharp as an awl, 
| As neat as my nail, as tough as a gristle, 
As bright as a ruby, as sweet as a nut, 
| As brittle as glass, as clean as a whistle, 
| As fresh as a daisy, as bitter as soot, 
| As frail as a promise, as true as a clock, 
As wide as a river, as loud as a bell, 
As sure as a gun, as firm as a rock, 
As still as a mouse, as deep asa well, 
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Esquire McBripe was one of the Huckabuck | monstrous lilac bush just under each window 
Solons. Except perhaps the minister and the | that, in its season of flowering, furnished fra- 
doctor, there was no one who was popularly grance for the entire street; while it led not a 
reckoned wiser than he. In the stores and the | few little boys, on their way to Sunday School, 
tavern, men looked up to him, and felt grateful into a desperate bog of temptation, from their 
for the drippings of his wisdom, without having | eager wish to snap off a spike of the purple blos- 
to think there was a chance of his coming on | soms here and there, and stick them into their 
them for a fee. In church, it was only he who | gaping button-holes. There were snow-balls, 
had weight, and character, and self-possession | too, growing in the yard; and now and then a 
enough to turn about and face the choir while | hollyhock, a bunch of pinks, and a morning-glory, 
they were at their singing; or to stand up with | against the house. The place suggested at once 
such an air of majesty during prayer, and look | both the respectability and importance of its 


down every eye that might presume to fix a 
timid and most respectful glance on his. Some- 
thing of this habit unquestionably came with the 
vastly superior gifts of his profession, as it is 


supposed to come to quite all lawyers who ever | 


hope to be ‘‘ successful ;” while not a little, by 


any means, was absolutely known to be part and | 


parcel of that elegant style of manners practised 
within the green baize semi-circle, which, for the 
sake of a pleasant and ornamental sort of fic- 
tion, people submit to call the bar. 

Mr. McBride gvas a stirring man in his pro- 
fession, as every body knew to his cost. By his 
energy and his eloquence, it would be hard to 
say which had done the most for him—he had 


grasped ready emoluments, and was now in the | 


high road to public office and favor. The popu- 
lar voice pronounced him a ‘smart lawyer ;” 
what the popular heart might have said of him, 
supposing it to have been endowed with speech, 
it would not, perhaps, so well suit my present 
convenience to repeat. He lived in one of the 
finest liouses in the town already. He stood high, 
at least nominally, with the inhabitants, and vis- 
ited regularly with the family of the minister ; 
and in times when, in the secreted towns ard 
villages of New England, the minister was a good 
deal more of a character than the Pope, this was 
one of the surest passports to respectability, if 
not to local eminence. 

The house of the lawyer stood just behind a 
couple of stately sycamores, that gave a look of 
wonderful stateliness, too, to the dwelling itself; 
while within the limits of its filagreed white fence, 
grew bushes and flowers enough to have made 
the heart of the country barrister as soft as that 
of a woman, a poet, or a story-teller. The walk 
up to the door was paved with flagging-stone, 
dug—so people said—from the prolific quarries at 
Bolton Notch; to which not every individual felt 
able to go for his supplies, even allowing he had 
a sentiment for flog-stones at all. There was a 


8 


| proprietor. 

| Very recently, a shocking murder had come to 
light in Huckabuck. It was discovered that Mr. 
| Zera Hawkins, a poor and unpretending laboring 
map in the outskirts of the town, had been mys- 
| teriously connected with the death of his wife. 
She was found dead in her bed in the morning; 
and on the second day afterwards, without the 
excitement as yet of any suspicions on the part 
of the people, had been buried after the usual 
quiet village fashion. But a few trifling cireum- 
stances afterwards, gave her sudden death a dif- 
ferent aspect in the minds of two or three per- 
sons, and the result was that her body was 
secretly exhumed and examined. And that ex- 
amination offered proofs enough of her husband’s 
_ guilt to cause his arrest and detention for a pub- 
lic trial for murder. 

Not a week after this arrest of Zera Hawkins, 
Esquire McBride was sitting at the tea-table with 
_his family—which consisted of his wife, two 
daughters, and son Robert—and having a great 
deal to say about the probability of proving the 
accused to be guilty. The rest were eagerly lis- 
tening to his remarks. 

** And by-the-by,” said he to Mrs. McBride, as 
she handed him his second cup of tea, ‘‘I have 
only this afternoon got a letter from the State’s 
Attorney, requesting that I should give my as- 
sistance in this case. To be sure, I intimated to 
him in the first of it—the very day after Haw- 
kins was arrested and bound over, in fact—that 
I should be glad to pull at the same oar with 
him ; for it’s going to make a great stir, this trial 
is, and there will be & good opportunity to bring 
out my name prominently before the people of 
the county.” 

And at the thought of the possible renown, she 
felt sure her husband was going to win in the 
| proceeding, Mrs. McBride’s eyes dilated and 
_ glared with an expression of unusual satisfaction. 
| When one man goes down, another man goes up— 
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so the saying is—and it seemed to promise a 
striking verification in the case in hand. 

‘¢T don’t doubt his guilt myself,” he continued, 
sipping his tea from the spoon with an air of ex- 
treme self-satisfaction. ‘I don’t doubt itat all. 
Just look at the circumstances. Look at the 
character of the man. See the very strong mo- 
tive he had for the commission of such a crime. 
Why, not more than five or six weeks ago, I told 
him myself that he must bestir himself and raise 





mercial centre, and swirled and eddied like a 
wave all along the two sides of the street. John 
Kagg, the oily little tavern-keeper, stuck his 
thick hands in the edge of his pockets, shook his 
head as wisely as if there was a world of some- 
thing in it worth telling, but which, under the 
circumstances, it was of no sort of use to try to 
tell, tipped himself back to a hazardous angle in 
his bar-room chair, and squirted tobacco-juice 
farther across the floor than any of the weed 


my mortgage on his place; I told him it had lain | chewing squad to whose idle prattle he conde- 
long enough and I had waited long enough, and | scended to listen. They were all at it, from the 
that he must attend to it forthwith, unless he | Deacons to the swill-gatherer of the town—old 


wanted me to commence a process of foreclosure. 


Everybody knows, too, that he has been quite as | 


| 
| 


Malachi. He would stand and look into the faces 
of one and another, whenever he could find any 


intimate, for some time back, with Miss Larkins | sort of a collection, hoard up the droppings of 


as he’d ought to be; and that don’t look very 


well; especially as she’s known to have money | 


enough in her own right to get him out of his 
tight place, and make everything easy again. No 
one pretends to suppose, as I know of, that she 


had a hand in this crime; yet there’s not an_ 


earthly doubt of her being the silent instigator 
of its commission at the last. She’ll not be pub- 
licly charged with any complicity in the business, 


nor will she be likely even to be called on as a | 


witness against him; for it’s not an easy matter 
to prove that she knew anything beforehand about 
it. And still, if he had not happened to be dis- 
covered just as he was, there is not a question in 
the world that they would have been married in 
less than three months !” 

Of those who sat and listened to these opinions 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the village lawyer, no one was more silent | 
and attentive than his son Robert, a young lad | 


perhaps three or four years older than Hawkins’ 


only daughter, and the eldest of Esquire McBride’s | 


three children. Every word that was spoken 
sunk deeply into his heart. It was a crime 
whose diabolical character and hideous propor- 
tion, a youthful mind found it difficult to grasp 
ata single effort of thought. The intellectual and 
moral aspects of it were so strangely mixed up, 
that he could with distinctness comprehend 
neither. Besides, he had been familiar with 
little Patty Hawkins, the daughter, since he could 
go back in his recollection to any one outside of 
his own household; and to think that her father 
should have done such a deed, it was almost 
bringing back the horror of it upon Patty herself. 

During the three weeks that intervened before 
the session of the County Court, Huckabuck was 
as busy as a beehive in spring. There was no 
cessation to the buzz of rumor and discussion 
that spread over the length and breadth of the 
town. Everybody was full of it. All other 
business was, for the time, willingly laid aside. 
Mr. Pennybright’s store—which was the post- 
office as well—formed the focus of the talk, which 
little by little run out from the door of the com- 





their opinions, and start off with them as a sort of 
stock in trade, on his professional rounds to the 
back doors of the neighbors. And a more 
useful purveyor of intelligence than the honest 
housewives found him, as he answered every one 
of their question almost exactly to the shade of 
their liking, no other town than Huckabuck has 
ever had the good fortune to supply. 

Mrs. Shadblow, with whom Patty had made 
her home since the breaking up of her mo- 
ther’s family, broke the news as softly as— 
good woman !—as she knew how to the heart of 
the child, and daily tried her utmost to help her 
keep up under the weight of so grievous an inflic- 
tion. It was a blessed circumstance for her 
that she was so young. In one day the whole of 
this horror could net find its way into her soul, 
and darken it with a perpetual gloom. It would 
require years for her to comprehend its great 
enormity; and, thank God! with the coming 
years, would come also opening reason. and a 
better and a stouter heart to endure. 

It was a bright summer morning, near the 
middle of August, when the trial finally came on, 
The court was to be held in Brimfield, the shire- 
town of the county, and some ten miles away 
from Huckabuck, to the eastward. Huckabuck 
got up at least two hours earlier than usual that 
morning, and that was in most excellent season, 
you may be sure. The farmers could hardly see 
by the insufficient light of the night—for it was 
not yet dawn—to fodder their cattle. There 
were a score or more of witnesses summoned on 
the case from among the inhabitants, each one 
of whom was expected to communicate all he 
knew about the habits and general character 
of the prisoner. Some of them felt uneasy at 
the thought of offering even the scantiest testi- 
mony for the defence, lest it might somehow 
identify them with the cause of the criminal. 

In primitive and picturesque wagons, in 
unique gigs and barouches, in dusty-topped old 
chaises with yellow wheels, in vehicles without 
form, neme, ~ date; all Huckaback started off 
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Esquire McBrive was one of the Huckabuck 
Solons. Except perhaps the minister and the 
doctor, there was no one who was popularly 
reckoned wiser than he. In the stores and the 
tavern, men looked up to him, and felt grateful 
for the drippings of his wisdom, without having 
to think there was a chance of his coming on 
them for a fee. In church, it was only he who 
had weight, and character, and self-possession 
enough to turn about and face the choir while 
they were at their singing; or to stand up with 
such an air of majesty during prayer, and look 
down every eye that might presume to fix a 
timid and most respectful glance on his. Some- 
thing of this habit unquestionably came with the 


vastly superior gifts of his profession, as it is | 


supposed to come to quite all lawyers who ever 
hepe to be ‘successful ;” while not a little, by 


any means, was absolutely known to be part and | 


parcel of that elegant style of manners practised 
within the green baize semi-circle, which, for the 
sake of a pleasant and ornamental sort of fic- 
tion, people submit to call the bar. 

Mr. McBride gvas a stirring man in his pro- 
fession, as every body knew to his cost. By his 
energy and his eloquence, it would be hard to 
say which had done the most for him—he had 
grasped ready emoluments, and was now in the 


high road to public office and favor. The popu- | 


lar voice pronounced him a ‘‘smart lawyer ;” 
what the popular heart might have said of him, 
supposing it to have been endowed with speech, 
it would not, perhaps, so well suit my present 
convenience to repeat. He lived in one of the 
finest houses in the town already. He stood high, 
at least nominally, with the inhabitants, and vis- 
ited regularly with the family of the minister; 
and in times when, in the secreted towns and 
villages of New England, the minister was a good 
deal more of a character than the Pope, this was 
one of the surest passports to respectability, if 
not to local eminence. 

The house of the lawyer stood just behind a 
couple of stately sycamores, that gave a look of 
wonderful stateliness, too, to the dwelling itself; 
while within the limits of its filagreed white fence, 
grew bushes and flowers enough to have made 
the heart of the country barrister as soft as that 
of a woman, a poet, or a story-teller. The walk 
up to the door was paved with flagging-stone, 
dug—so people said—from the prolific quarries at 
Bolton Notch ; to which not every individual felt 
able to go for his supplies, even allowing he had 
a sentiment for fing-stones at all. There was a 
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monstrous lilac bush just under each window 
that, in its season of flowering, furnished fra- 
| grance for the entire street; while it led not a 
few little boys, on their way to Sunday School, 
into a desperate bog of temptation, from their 
| eager wish to snap off a spike of the purple blos- 
_soms here and there, and stick them into their 
gaping button-holes. There were snow-balls, 
| too, growing in the yard; and now and thena 
| hollyhock, a bunch of pinks, and a morning-glory, 
_against the house. The place suggested at once 
both the respectability and importance of its 
| proprietor. 
| Very recently, a shocking murder had come to 
light in Huckabuck. It was discovered that Mr. 
| Zera Hawkins, a poor and unpretending laboring 
_map in the outskirts of the town, had been mys- 
_ teriously connected with the death of his wife. 
She was found dead in her bed in the morning; 
and on the second day afterwards, without the 
excitement as yet of any suspicions on the part 
of the people, had been buried after the usual 
quiet village fashion. But a few trifling circum- 
stances afterwards, gave her sudden death a dif- 
ferent aspect in the minds of two or three per- 
sons, and the result was that her body was 
secretly exhumed and examined. And that ex- 
amination offered proofs enough of her husband’s 
guilt to cause his arrest and detention for a pub- 
lic trial for murder. 

Not a week after this arrest of Zera Hawkins, 
Esquire McBride was sitting at the tea-table with 
his family—which consisted of his wife, two 
daughters, and son Robert—and having a great 
deal to say about the probability of proving the 
accused to be guilty. The rest were eagerly lis- 
tening to his remarks. 

‘¢ And by-the-by,” said he to Mrs. McBride, as 
she handed him his second cup of tea, ‘*I have 
only this afternoon got a letter from the State’s 
Attorney, requesting that I should give my as- 
sistance in this case. To be sure, I intimated to 
him in the first of it—the very day after Haw- 
kins was arrested and bound over, in fact—that 
I should be glad to pull at the same oar with 
him ; for it’s going to make a great stir, this trial 
is, and there will be a good opportunity to bring 
out my name prominently before the people of 
the county.” 

And at the thought of the possible renown, she 
felt sure her husband was going to win in the 
| proceeding, Mrs. McBride’s eyes dilated and 
glared with an expression of unusual satisfaction. 
| When one man goes down, another man goes up— 
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so the saying is—and it seemed to promise a 
striking verification in the case in hand. 

‘¢T don’t doubt his guilt myself,” he continued, 
sipping his tea from the spoon with an air of ex- 
treme self-satisfaction. ‘*I don’t doubt itat all. 
Just look at the circumstances. Look at the 
character of the man. See the very strong mo- 
tive he had for the commission of such a crime. 
Why, not more than five or six weeks ago, I told 
him myself that he must bestir himself and raise 
my mortgage on his place; I told him it had lain 
long enough and I had waited long enough, and 
that he must attend to it forthwith, unless he 





| 
| 


mercial centre, and swirled and eddied like a 
wave all along the two sides of the street. John 
Kagg, the oily little tavern-keeper, stuck his 
thick hands in the edge of his pockets, shook his 
head as wisely as if there was a world of some- 
thing in it worth telling, but which, under the 
circumstances, it was of no sort of use to try to 
tell, tipped himself back to a hazardous angle in 
his bar-room chair, and squirted tobacco-juice 
farther across the floor than any of the weed 


_ chewing squad to whose idle prattle he conde- 


scended to listen. They were all at it, from the 
Deacons to the swill-gatherer of the town—old 


wanted me to commence a process of foreclosure. | Malachi. He would stand and look into the faces 


Everybody knows, too, that he has been quite as | 


intimate, for some time back, with Miss Larkins | 
as he’d ought to be; and that don’t look very 
well; especially as she’s known to have money | 


enough in her own right to get him out of his 
tight place, and make everything easy again. No 
one pretends to suppose, as I know of, that she 


had a hand in this crime; yet there’s not an | 


earthly doubt of her being the silent instigator | 
of its commission at the last. She’ll not be pub- | 
licly charged with any complicity in the business, 


| 


| 


nor will she be likely even to be called on as a | 


witness against him; for it’s not an easy matter | 


to prove that she knew anything beforehand about 
it. And still, if he had not happened to be dis- 
covered just as he was, there is not a question in 
the world that they would have been married in 
less than three months!” 


Of those who sat and listened to these opinions | 


of the village lawyer, no one was more silent | 
and attentive than his son Robert, a young lad | 
perhaps three or four years older than Hawkins’ 
only daughter, and the eldest of Esquire McBride’s 
three children. Every word that was spoken 
sunk deeply into his heart. It was a crime 
whose diabolical character and hideous propor- 
tion, » youthful mind found it difficult to grasp 
ata single effort of thought. The intellectual and 
moral aspects of it were so strangely mixed up, 
that he could with distinctness comprehend 
neither. Besides, he had been familiar with 
little Patty Hawkins, the daughter, since he could 
go back in his recollection to any one outside of 
his own household; and to think that her father 
should have done such a deed, it was almost 
bringing back the horror of it upon Patty herself. 
During the three weeks that intervened before 
the session of the County Court, Huckabuck was 
as busy as a beehive in spring. There was no 
cessation to the buzz of rumor and discussion 
that spread over the length and breadth of the 
town. Everybody was full of it. All other 
business was, for the time, willingly laid aside. 
Mr. Pennybright’s store—which was the post- 
office as well—formed the focus of the talk, which 
little by little run out from the door of the com- 


| 





| of one and another, whenever he could find any 
sort of a collection, hoard up the droppings of 
their opinions, and start off with them asa sort of 
stock in trade, on his professional rounds to the 
back doors of the neighbors. And a more 
useful purveyor of intelligence than the honest 
housewives found him, as he answered every one 
of their question almost exactly to the shade of 
their liking, no other town than Huckabuck has 
ever had the good fortune to supply. 

Mrs. Shadblow, with whom Patty had made 
her home since the breaking up of her mo- 
ther’s family, broke the news as softly as— 
good woman!—as she knew how to the heart of 
the child, and daily tried her utmost to help her 
keep up under the weight of so grievous an inflic- 
tion. It was a blessed circumstance for her 
that she was so young. In one day the whole of 
this horror could net find its way into her soul, 
and darken it with a perpetual gloom. It would 
| require years for her to comprehend its groat 


| enormity; and, thank God! with the coming 


years, would come also opening reason, and a 
better and a stouter heart to endure. 

It was a bright summer morning, near the 
middle of August, when the trial finally came on, 
The court was to be held in Brimfield, the shire- 
town of the county, and some ten miles away 
from Huckabuck, to the eastward. Huckabuck 
got up at least two hours earlier than usual that 
morning, and that was in most excellent season, 
you may be sure. The farmers could hardly see 
by the insufficient light of the night—for it was 
not yet dawn—to fodder their cattle. There 
were a score or more of witnesses summoned on 
the case from among the inhabitants, each one 
of whom was expected to communicate all he 
knew about the habits and general character 
of the prisoner. Some of them felt uneasy at 
the thought of offering even the scantiest testi- 
mony for the defence, lest it might somehow 
identify them with the cause of the criminal. 

In primitive and picturesque wagons, in 
unique gigs and barouches, in dusty-topped old 
chaises with yellow wheels, in vehicles without 





form, nome, -» date; all Huckaback started off 
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at a most seasonable, (or rather unseasonable, ) 
hour in the morning, with its bread and cheese | 
in its side pocket, and « bundle of hay in the 
back of the wagon, to attend this momentous trial. 
The costumes that were dragged out into the 
light that morning would have giyen a dash of | 
mirth to even a more solemn occasion, if such | 
a one it were possible to imagine. Yet, nobody | 
thought that Deacon Fumfum’s hat stuck so | 
fiercely on the back of his head, was anything 
but just the article most in popular demand; or 
that the scant trowsers legs of Mr. Pennybright, 
which might, with trifling alteration, have made 
creditable breeches of the old school style, were 
performing aught but their legitimate functions | 
in trying so hard to creep up to his bony-knees. 
Half the town rode on through tie dust in its 
shirt-sleeves, the other half sweltered patiently 
in the incredsing heat with its heavy woolen coat 
on, and wiped the perspiration from its forehead 
with a gay colored cotton handkerchief. It was” 
toilsome travel in that hot sun, but they would 
have persisted had it proved as toilsome multi- 
plied by ten. Other men would have been likely 
to protect themselves with umbrellas; the Hucka- 
buckers scorned the imputation of effeminacy, and 
would have the world to understand that their 
beads were thick enough to defy all the tricks of 
coep de soliel, or anything else. 

When they reached the Brimfield Court House 
—coming up in the caravan style they did—it 
created no little sensation among the throng as- 

bled 


under the trees and in the shadow of 
the houses. ‘* There comes Huckabuck!” said 
one to another. They found the pleasant town 
of Brimfield fast filling up already. <A chance 
to tic a horse where he would be out of the way 
of sun and flies was one of the difficult disco- | 
veries of the day. All the eligible positions had 
been secured long before their arrival, by those 
who had got out of bed even earlier than they. | 
So they hitched beneath such young trees as 
offered their shade, taking their animals out-of 
the vehicles, and leaving them a wider margin 
on which to whisk their switch-tails and cool off, 

Several small. matters were to be disposed of 
by the Court, before the case of Tae Stare vs. 
Hawkins was called, during which interval the | 
men of the surrounding towns renewed their old 
friendships on the green, freely discussed the 
trial about to take place, and crowded around 
the door of the building to catch a view of the 
prisonor’s face as he passed through on his way | 
up stairs. The Court House was quite an old- 
fashioned structure—albeit, it did not date its 
existence as far back as some that looked vastly 
more stylish and modern than itself It stood 
fronting a pretty piece of green sward,. that 
formed the village common—-with an undeeided 


looking cupola on the top, an ’ ry and 


gingerbread saloon in the basement. The 
apartment in which public trials were held 
was on the third floor; while the middle 
one was allotted to lobbies, offices, and ante- 
rooms for the lawyers and their clients and 
witnesses, and wood rooms. Up-stairs was al- 
ready collected a perspiring crowd, who had 
secured their seats and determined not to leave 
them as long as the court was in session, 
Within the bar, there was law and lawyers 
enough to keep the nation from ever going astray. 
Young sprigs, with bundles of papers tied round 
with red tape, sticking out of their breast pock- 


ets; and old, gnarly legal limbs—knotted and 


knobby—whispering with a shaw of confidence 
in one another’s ears, and shaking their heads 
as if there was nothing more to say. It was 


| noteworthy to see with what an air of earnest- 


ness the outside multitude kept their eyes fixed 
upon these gentlemen of the green bag, and how 
grateful, obsequieusly so, one or two favored ones 
on the inside edge of the crowd seemed, on being 
inquired of, by any kind of a lawyer, how their 
families ‘‘did”’ at home, and if, on the whole, 
they were ‘‘ pretty tolerable” themselves. 

By and by, the sheriff, assisted by one of his 
deputies, came across the. green, from tlie jail, 
With his prisoner. All eyes were intently fixed 
upon him, and every voiee was hushed. Those 
farthest from the door began to mvuve up to the 
steps, eager as children to catch a passing view. 
Some laid their heavy hands on the shoulders of 
those before them, and tried to pull themselves 
up to an altitude that would command a wider 
survey. Others went butting and bobbing their 


heads between everybody’s shoulders—making 
themselves as warm and uncomfortable as they 


anyways could, and putting everybody else intoa 
state of nervousness ala yexation. Up stairs, 
the word was whispered from one to another, 
‘‘He’s coming!’ and the men who sat perched 
in the open windows looked down with out- 
stretched necks and excited faces, over the dark 
mass below. It could not have been such a 
wonderful sight to see Zera Hawkins himself, 
but it was Zera Hawkins clothed in the dark 
mystery of his terrible crime, 

The spectators gave way at the bidding of the 
officers, and the prisoncr was ushered into the 
middle one of three watch-boxes, that faced the 
bench of the Judge, surmounted with little 
wooden pickets. The Sheriff stepped before him 
and undone his handcuffs; and court, jury, law- 
yers, and spectators, made instant preparation te 
settle down into patience and quictude, 

When the accusation was read by the Attorney 


for the State, at whose right hand sat Lawyer 


MeBride, atching away with a feathery quill 
behind « big pile of calf-bound boeks, you could 
have heard a owhisper anywhere in that packed 
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multitude. ‘here was not an individual who was | 
not painfully aware of the beating of his own 
heart, on hearing the.reciial of the several counts | 
f the indictment. There were many among | 
them who held their breath, lest a single syllable 
in the web of the transaction should escape them. 

‘‘What do you say for yourself, Zera Haw- 
kins, in reference to the crime in which you 
stand charged?’ asked the clerk, after com- 
manding the prisoner to stand up. ‘* Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” 

The crowd strained forward to look at that 
none too prepossessing face of his. 

‘‘Not guilty!” said he, in a low voice, with 
his eyes fixed upon his counsel, 

And forthwitk the case was open for the state- | 
ment of the prosecution and the introduction of | 
the testimony. | 

| 
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Not to dwell at. too much length upon the con- 
duct.of the several parts of the trial, it will be | 
sufficient to record that the Attorney for the 
prosecution laid before the court and jury, a | 
plain and consecutive history of the case, inti- | 
mating the positions which he proposed to occupy 
and the general character of the evidence on 
which he expected to rely for the support of the 
accusation; adding, likewise, a few feeling apd 
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eloquent observations in reference to the startling 
nature of the crime; the deep surprise of the 
community that the prisoner should ever have 
been thought capable of its accomplishment, and 
the voice of warning which it uttered to those 
present against suffering their passions to go un- 


bridicd. Next, the testimony for the proseeuti 
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was brought forward, to be weighed and adjusted 


+ 


according tothe most exact laws for the admis- 





sion of evidence. 
First, the three individuals to whom had been | 
secretly intrusted the duty of exhuming the re- 
mains of the prisoner’s wife, were called to the wit- 
They were asked to give their story, 
1e after the other, and then turned over to the 
prisoner’s counsel for cross-examination. Every 
car in the room was open to the heart-moving tale. | 
On examining the body of the deceased, which | 


ness stand, 


was done befere its appearance had very mate- | 
rially changed, it had heen discovered that there | 

ill visible a livid mark, as from a tightly | 
drawn cord, about the neck; the features be- 
trayed the usual symptoms of a violent death, 


a 


was 





especially bysuch means as strangulation, though 
} not with such obviousness as to sustain suspicien, | 
bs unless it had been previously excited; and, on a 
further examination, it had been discovered that 
the brain at last gave up the fatal secret, and 
told its damning tale of sudden congestion, pro- 





duced by just such means as the marked appear- 


ance of the neck and throat would naturally 


indicate. In other words, Zera Pawkins had 


‘ 


fiendishly strangled his own wife in the silence 
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of the night, while she lay asleep in the bed be 
side him! 

The prisoner kept his eyes fixed steadily on 
the floor during the recital of this testimony, 


| moving his lips a little tremulously as one and 


another point became plain, and now and then 
turning slightly pale; but further than this, he 
testified in no way to any emotion that might 
have been struggling within his heart for utter- 
ance. No one there felt as if he could look into 
that heart and fathom the depths into which he 
seemed resolved that no light should come. 

All this testimony, medical and otherwise, was 
gone through, and sifted and picked over by the 


| lawyers on the other side, as long as it offered a 


frayed thread on which to hang a hope for the 


| accused; and then the Judge inquired—it was 


an inquiry put in a solemn and sad tone—* if the 
state had any more witnesses to call.” 


‘A single one more, your bonor,’’ answered 
the Attorney. beckoning to one of the officers of the 
court to let him understand that he was ready. 
There followed then atixed gaze from the eyes 


of the spectators upon the olicer, from which he 
relieved hiniself by passing out through the crowd 
at the back part of the room, and entering a lit- 
tle ante-room, whose door he shut behind him. 
During the brief time he was absent, the suspense 
was painful. People knew not what was coming 
next. They had had horrors enough already: 
could it be that there were greater ones still in 
store for them? ‘The prisoner sat uneasily, and 
kept his hands nervously working on his knees. 
The jury looked weary even now with the weight of 
the guilt that had acenmulated; and appeared to 
sitin dread of any further revelations, which could 
hardly strengthen the charge against the accused, 
and must only increase the horror with which this 
crime would forever be associated in their minds. 

Presently the ante-room door opened again, 
and the mass nearest it, through which tle offi- 
cer was laboriously forcing a passage, began. to 
sway and roll excitedly. A woman and a child 
were brought forward within the bar, the former 
of whom sat down in a chair which the officer pro- 
vided. 
ment at her side, leaning in timid confidence 
against her. Now it was that the prisoner, who 
threw a glance at the new comers, turned pale 
indeed. Lis hands twitched as if he were attacked 
His eyes flashed and snapped, and 


The child remained standing for a mo- 


with spasms. 
sparkled beneath his overarching brows. I! 
began to mutter something inaudibly to himself, 
but it was lost in the instant’s overwhelming con- 
fusion. Andagain he flung a quick gaze at those 
two persons, and. his eyes met the eyes of his 
own little daughter, Patty! 


It was Mrs. Shadblow who had come into court 
with her, to sustain her heart in the sore trial 


through which it was summoned to pars. 
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The State’s Attorney looked sadder and more 
serious than ever; as if the responsibility that 
weighed upon him was almost too heavy to bear, 
Mr. McBride, his coadjutor, glanced coolly round 
among the people, however, with an expression 
not much unlike that of triumph. The Judge 
regarded the child with a gaze of wonder, that 
shaded his features with a settled sorrow. The 
elderly lawyer, who was the leading counsel for 
the prisoner, and who was of the highest repute 
in cases of a criminal nature, contemplated the 
introduction of these new witnesses, especially 
the little girl, with an astonishment that even 
his practised features were not skilled to conceal. 
It was afterwards said, when the excitement at- 
tendant on the event had ina great measure died | 
away, that though he was known to have had a 
most ingenious theory, according to which he 


| her testimoney under whichever one might be 
| selected. 

‘* Now,” continued the Attorney, encouraging 
the youngling all he could by his voice and coun- 
tenance, ‘‘I want you to tell those gentlemen 
sitting there, all you know about your mother’s 
death ; what you saw on the night she died; and 
everything else you can remember.” 

Mrs. Shadblow sat and trembled from her head 
to her feet. It was to her that the child had 
first told the story, after her mother’s sudden 
death ; and Mrs. Shadblow, in truth, might have 
taken the credit to herself—since even her hus- 
band could not share it with her, so vigilantly 
had she kept her secret from him—for having 
set on foot the earliest investigations into the 
causeand manner of Mrs. Hawkins’ death, and for 
having brought so dark a mystery into the light. 





did not at all despair of obtaining a verdict of 
acquital for his client, yet when his eyes fell | 
upon the person of that innocent child—so young, | 
so artless, so unsuspecting, and summoned there | 
to testify against her own father—all confidence | 
in his own power forsook him in a moment, and 

he felt a conviction that the prisoner was just as | 
much doomed as if his dreaded sentence had al- | 
ready been pronounced, and the halter itself | 
were fastened around his neck. 

‘‘We have this single witness more, your | 
honor,” remarked the Attorney, rising and gently | 
conducting Patty to the stand, where he request- | 
ed Mrs. Shadblow to sit beside her. 

The judge laid down his pen, and gave all his | 
attention. The jury bent forward in their seats, 
to catch every syllable. And the subdued whis- 
pers of the multitude subsided altogether, dying 
away in the stillness of an unbroken hush. 

‘‘ Patty,” began the State’s Attorney, in the 
kindest tone he could command, “I am going 


With another word or two of encouragement, 
Patty began. The agonized father, to whom 
this scene was as great a surprise as to any one 
else, hung breathless on her syllables, fixing his 
eyes upon a figure on the faded carpet within the 
bar, and inclining his ear ever so little towards her. 

‘*T waked up, the night mother died,” said she, 
with considerable trepidation, which she slowly 
began to overcome; ‘‘and I heard a noise. I 
didn’t know what it was, at first, and I felt 
scared. I was going tocall mother; but 1 didn’t 
call her, and [ lay still in my little bed.” 

‘* Where was your bed?” asked the Judge. 

‘‘It was right by the side of mother’s bed,” 
answered the child. 

‘* Well,” pursued the Attorney, ‘‘and what 
then? What kind of a noise was it you heard ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then-answered, 
‘*T can’t tell, sir; but it scared me, and I laid as 
still as ever I could.” 

‘* Well, did you see anything ?” 





now to ask you a few questions, you reedn’t be 


afraid of anything, and [ want you to speak up| 


loud enough for those gentlemen”’—pointing to 


the twelve jurymen—‘‘to hear you. Is that | 


your father, sitting in that box yonder?” 


‘Oh, let her tell her own story,” interrupted 
the elder lawyer, on the other side, betraying a 
good deal of excitement during the scene. 

‘Certainly, certainly !’’ retorted the Attorney ; 
| tell what you saw, Patty, if you did see any- 


The child looked in the direction indicated. | thing.” 


Her father bent his eyes for an instant upon her. 
She looked away as quick as she could, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”” But her voice was faint, 
and her lips quivered with alarm. 

‘‘Whatis your name, then?” said the Attorney. 

‘‘ Patty,”’ she answered. 

‘Yes; and Patty what ?’ 

‘« Patty Hawkins.” 

These few questions led to a little dispute be- 
tween the counsel, whether ‘‘ Patty ” should be 
received as her true name; but as the child 
seemed ignorant of any other from her earliest 
recollection, it was finally conceded by the other 
side that ‘‘Patty ” was but a nickname for Mar- 
tha, and that they were quite willing to accept 


‘«T saw father raise up in bed, and pour some- 
thing into his hand, and rub mother’s neck with 
his hand,” 

‘* How long did he do this?” asked the Attorney. 

‘‘A good while. And then he got out of bed 
again, and put the bottle on the bureau.” 

The counsel for the state put a few more ques- 
tions, calculated to bring out every shade of the 
story in the proper light, which she answered 
with perfect simplicity and frankness, and with- 
out the least hesitation. 

That plain story produced an impression on the 
| court and the assembly, such as is rarely found 
| recorded in the annals of criminal trials. Men 
| did not trust themselves to whisper to each other, 
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such a portentous weight pressed on their spirits. last answer, the counsel for the defence said he 
Their eyes met in silence and essayed to look was through with the witness; and she and Mrs, 
the intentions they could not have trusted to | Shadblow were dismissed together from the 
their lips. The Judge looked as if he would! room. Her father bestowed one quick glance on 
weep. The jury cast their eyes down upon the Patty’s childish figure as it withdrew through 
floor, nor presumed to gaze into the face of the the crowd, and then everything like hope died 
little witness on whose breath thus depended suddenly down in his heart. The heart felt 
the life of her own father. The silence that for itself a wreck already. 
a few seconds pervaded the court-room was mere To rehearse the arguments, and pleadings, and 
painful than if every sympathizing heart had appeals that ensued, is needles indeed. It is 
cried out in its suppressed agony. | eneugh to record that Lawyer McBride appeared 
At length the suspense was broken by the attor- to take a devilish sort of delight in the task to 
ney for the state saying that he had no more ques- which he had voluntarily brought his talents, 
tions to put, and insinuating by a nod to the oppo- and made an effort to secure the prisoner’s con- 
site counsel, that the witness was in their hands. , viction, that rather surprised all who sat and 
The elderly lawyer at once began his cross+ | heard himthrough. Possibly, he had his thoughts 
examination, which—being a kind and fatherly directed to the mortgage that he held on Haw- 
sort of man, of warm impulses and quick sympa- | kins’ little place, and felt impatient to sweep 
thies—he conducted with a delicacy and tender- | everything there was left into his own pocket. 
ness that was touching to all who listened. He} When a man is once fairly down, there are al- 
gently requested her to go through the few points | ways cowards enough in the world to go out of 
of her testimony once more; and as she proceed- | their way to walk over him. 
ed to do so, he followed her up, and intersected | The counsel for the accused made a most mas- 
her path with inquiries that were intended to terly and eloquent defence—insisting, with ex- 
search out all the uncertainties, and mistakes, traordinary pertinacity, on every point, however 
and inconsistencies that might be possible to the | trifling and minute, that could in any way make 
matter. He labored even to convince her that, head against the strong tide of testimony that 
as she had so suddenly waked out of a sound had set in against the prisoner. The effort of 
sleep, and as the light, too, was at best ex- the elderly lawyer was especially noticeable. 
tremely uncertain, she might in some way be People said he outdid himself. Every one seem- 
mistaken in what she saw. He was not inter- ed not less taken by surprise than moved with 
fered with, but allowed to take his own course. | delight; for, black as the guilt certainly looked, 
The child, however, did not swerve by the merest it excited pleasurable sensations even in the 
trifle from what she had first stated; and though hearts most prejudiced and best convinced, to 
she was still timid and ill at ease, she neverthe- feel the strong power of a single superior will, 
less adhered to her brief story with an innocent anda subtle sympathy over what seemed the im- 
pertinaci* that implied nothing but truth. | mobility of fate itself. It was like standing on a 
‘‘You ..y you saw your father bathing your | firm rock and beholding the mad waves break 
mother’s neck,” said the lawyer, dealing with | harmless at your feet. 
her as mildly as before. | The charge of the Judge, the passing out of 
‘Yes, sir,” she scarcely whispered. | the jury—filing off solemnly one after another, 
«Could you see your mother’s neck from where with the life of a fellow-creature in their hands 
you lay in your little bed on the floor ?” | —the relief the assembly found in a hum of talk 
‘No, sir,” was her straight forward answer. | again—the order for silence in the court once 
The audience looked around upon one another, |more—the slow and measured return of the 
and drew a breath ofrelief. They thoughtthatat twelve jurymen, each with his eyes cast down, 
last the defence had found ground to stand upon. and his face expressive of deep responsibility— 
‘‘Then, how do you know that it was your the prisoner standing up in his place to hear his 
mother’s neck your father was bathing?” put fate pronounced by the lips of the foreman—the 
the lawyer, his features visibly lightening up. | questions of the clerk, and the answer of the 
‘‘ Because,” in an instant replied the child, «‘I | leading juryman, that boomed through the hush, 
could see mother’s head, and I could see her | low as that answer was given, like the sound of 
breast ; and her neck was between them.” a distant cannon—Guinty! All these things are 
The countenance of the questioner fell imme- | well remembered by the actors and the witnesses 
diately. The assemblage felt the blow, or seemed | in that scene, but they can never be described 
to, as keenly as he. ‘‘ Anything,” thought they, | as they really were. The doomed man was led 
‘‘that will give the prisoner even the slightest | back to his cell, and a great suspense was lifted 
hope of exculpation!” And with a few more gen- | from the hearts of the spectators. The trial was 
eral inquiries, calculated to wear away, in some} over. Huckabuck flocked home again; and the 
degree, the untoward impression of the child’s! whole community felt a temporary relief. 
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Tru first exhibition on the programme was to 
be the caleo de toros, which may be rendered in 
English as ‘tailing the bull.” It is only in the 
very large cities of Mexico, where a regular plaza 
de toros, or arena for the bull-fight, is to be found ; 
but in every village, however insignificant, the 
sport of bull-tailing may be witnessed, as this 
only requires an open plain, and as wild a bull 
as can be procured. The sport is not quite so 
exciting as the bull-fight, as itis less perilous to | 
those engaged in it. Not unfrequently, however, | 
a gored horse or a mutilated rider is produced | 
by the ‘‘coleo;” and fatal accidents have occurred | 
at times. The horses, too, sometimes stumble, 
and both horse and rider are trampled by the | 
others crowding from behind, so that in the pell- | 
mell drive, awkward accidents are anything but 
uncommon. The coleo is, therefore, a game of 
strength, courage and skill; and to excel in it is | 
an object of high ambition among the youth of a | 
New Mexican settlement. , 

The arrangements having been completed, it 
was announced by a herald that the coleo was 
about to begin. These arrangements were sim- 
ple enough, and consisted in collecting the crowd 
to one side, so that the bull, when let loose, would 
have a clear track before him in the direction of 
the open country. Should he not be allowed this 
favor, he might head towards the crowd—a thing 
to be apprehended. In fear of this, most of the 
women were to be seen mounting into the rude 
carretas, scores of which were upon the ground, 
having carried their owners to the spectacle. Of | 
course the senoras and senorites on the raised | 
benches, felt secure. 

The competitors were drawn up in a line, 
There were a dozen detailed for this first race— | 
young men of all classes, who were, or fancied | 
themselves, ‘‘crack” riders. There were ran- | 
cherosin their picturesque attire, smart arrieros, | 
miners from the hills, townsmen, haciendados of 
the valley, vaqueros from the grazing farms, and 
ciboleros, whose home is for the most part on the 
wide prairies. Several dragoons, too, were ar- 
rayed with the rest, eager to prove their supe- 
riority in the mandge of the horse. 

At a given signal the bull was brought forth 
from a neighboring corral. He was not led by 
men afoot, that would have been a dangerous un- 
dertaking. His conductors were well mounted va- 
queros, who, with their lazoes around his horns, 
were ready, in case of his showing symptoms of 
mutiny, to fling him to the earth by a jerk.. 

A vicious looking brute he appeared, with 
shaggy frontlet and scowling lurid eye. It was 
plain that it only needed a little goading to make 
him a still more terrible object; for he already 
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swept his tail angrily against his flanks, tossed 
his long straight horns in the air, snorted sharp- 
ly, and beat the turf at intervals with his hoofs. 
He was evidently one of the fiercest of a fierce 
race—the race of Spanish bulls. 

Every eye was fixed upon him with interest, 
and the spectators freely commented upon his 
qualities. Some thought him too fat, others al- 
leged he was just in the condition to make a good 
run—as in the coleo, speed, not courage, is the 
desirable quality. This difference of opinions 


_led to the laying of numerous wagers on the re- 


sult—that is, the time that should elapse from 
the start until the bull should be “tailed” and 
‘“‘thrown.” The throwing of the bull, of course, 
ends the chase. 

When it is considered that the brute selecter 
is one of the strongest, swiftest and fiercest o 


| his kind, anid that no weapon—not even the lazc 


—is allowed, it will be admitted this is a matter 
of no easy accomplishment. The animal goes at 
full run, almost as fast as the horse can gallop; 


_and to bring him to the ground under these cir- 


cumstances, requires the performance of a feat, 
and one that demands skill, strength, and the 
best of horsemanship. That feat is to seize the 
bull’s tail, pass it under one of his hind legs, and 
then jerk him over upon his back! 

The bull was led out some two hundred yards 
beyond the line of horsemen, where he was halt- 
ed, with his head turned tothe open plain. The 


| lazoes that held him by a leash-knot, were then 


cautiously slipped, two or three fire-squibs, point- 
ed and barbed, were shot into his hips, and away 


_ he went amidst the yells of the spectators! Next 


moment the riders spurreé after, each shouting 
in his own fashion. Soon the line was broken, 
and a confused spread of horsemen, like a ‘field ”’ 


| of fox-hunters, was seen scouring over the plain. 


Each moment the troop became elongated, until 
what had started in line was now strung out in 
double and single file to a length of several hun- 
dred yards. Still on they went, whipping and 
spurring, and urging their steeds to the utmost, 

The bull, maddened by the arrowy squibs, and 
terrified by their hissing, ran at the top of his 
speed in a nearly direct line. The start he had 
been allowed was not so easily taken up, even by 
fast riders, and he had got a full mile or more 
before any one neared him. Then a dragoon, 
mounted on a large bay horse, was seen pressing 
him closely, and at length laying hold of the 
tail. He was observed to give it a jerk or two, 
as though endeavoring to fling the brute by sheer 
strength. It was a failure, however; for the 
next moment the bull shot out in a side direction, 
and left his pursuer behind. 
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A young haciendado, splendidly aaa was 
next upon his flanks; but each time he reached 
forth to grasp the tail it was whisked beyond his 
reach. He succeeded at length in seizing it; but 
the bull, making a sudden lurch, whipped his 
tail from the rider’s hands, and left him also in 
the rear. 

One condition of the ‘*coleo” was, that each 
competitor, after having once failed, should re- 
tire from the ground; so that the haciendado | 
and the dragoon were now actually hors de chasse. 
These were seen riding back, though not directly | 
in front of the spectators. They preferred making 
a roundabout thing of it so that their fallen faces 
might not be too closely scanned on their return. | 
On went the bull, and after him the eager and | 
excited horsemen. Another dragoon soon tried 
his ‘* pluck,” and also failed ; and then a vaquero, 
and another horseman, and another, with like | 
success—each failure being hailed by a groan 
from the crowd. There were several tumbles too, 
at which the spectators laughed heartily ; and 
one horse was badly gored, having headed the 
bull and got entangled upon his horns. 

In less than ten minutes, eleven out of the 
twelve competitors were seen returning from the 
chase. Only one now remained to make his trial. 
The bull had proved a splendid fellow, and was 
already in high favor and loudly applauded by 
the spectators. ‘* Bravo, toro! bravissimo,” was 
heard on all sides. All eyes were now turned 
upon the enraged animal and his one remaining 
pursuer. Both were still near enough to be well 
observed, for the chase had led hitherto, not in 
one line, but in different directions over the plain, 
so that the bull was actually no farther from the 
crowd than when first overtaken by the dragoon. 
He was at this moment running in a cross course, 
so that every movement of both pursuer and pur- | 
sued could be well observed from the stand. | 

At the first glance it was plain that the bull | 
had now behind him the handsomest horse and | 
horseman upon the field—would they prove the | 
best? That was to be tried. 

The horse was a large coal-black mustang, with 
along full tail, pointed at the tip, and carried | 
like the brush of a running fox. Even while in | 
a gallop, his neck slightly eurved, and his proud | 
fine displayed against the smooth sward, called | 
forth expressions of admiration. 

The rider was a young man of twenty or over— | 
and his light curly hair and white-red complex- | 
ion, distinguished him from all his competitors— | 
who were, without exception, dark skinned men. | 





He was dressed in full ranchero costume, with 
its rich broidery and trappings; and instead of 
the usual “‘serapé,” he wore a purple manga—a | 
more graceful, as well as costlier garment. The | 
long skirts of this he had flung behind him, in 
order to have his arms free; and its folds open- 


ing hitherto checked. 


ing to the breeze, added to the gracefulness of 
his carriage in the sad». 

The sudden appearance of this splendid horse- 
man—for, hanging in the rear with folded man- 
ga, he seemed not to have been noticed before— 
caused unusual attention, and many were heard 
inquiring his name. 

‘*Carlos the cibolero!”’ cried a voice, loud enough 
_ to satisfy all at once. Some evidently knew who 
‘Carlos the cibolero” was, though ‘by far the 
greater number on the ground did not. Of the 
former, one was heard inquiring, ‘ Why hasn’t 
he come up before? He could have done so, if 
he had wished.” 

‘“* Yes,” added another, ‘“*he might have done 


so. He only hung back to give the others a 
trial. He knew none of them could throw that 
bull. Mira!” 


The speaker’s conjecture was no doubt correct. 
It was plain, at first sight, that this rider could 
easily overtake the bull. His horse was still in 
a gentle gallop, and though his ears were set and 
his red nostrils staring open, it was only through 
the excitement of the chase, and chaffing at be- 
The bridle rein was 


s, in 


fact, still tightly drawn. 

As the speaker uttered the cautionary phrase 
‘* Mira!” a change was suddenly observed in the 
manner of the horseman. He was about twenty 
paces from the chase, and directly in the rear. 
All at onee his horse sprang forward at double 
his former speed, and in a few stretches laid him- 
self alongside the bull. The rider was observed 
to grasp the long outstretched tail, and thenlean 
forward and downward. The next moment he 
raised himself with a sudden jerk, and the huge 
horned creature turned sprawling upon his back. 
The whole thing seemed to cost him no more 
effort than if the bull had been a tom-cat. Loud 
‘* vivas !”” broke from the spectators, and the vic- 
torious horseman rode back in front of the stand, 
_ modestly bowed his thanks, and then retired into 
the depth of the crowd. 

There were not wanting those who fancied that 


_in bowing the eyes of the cibolero were directed 


on the Catalina de Cruces; and some went so 
far as to assert that she smiled and looked con- 
tent; but that could not be. The heiress of the 
rich Don Ambrosio smile to a compliment from a 
cibolero! 

There was one, however, who did smile, That 
was a fair-haired, fair-skinned girl, who stood 
upon one of the carretas, by the side of which 
the victor had placed himself. Side by side those 
two faces seemed one. They were of one blood, one 
color—one race; were they not brother and sis- 
ter? Yes, the fair girl was the sister of the 
cibolero. She was smiling from happiness at the 
thought of her brother’s triumph. A strange- 
looking woman was seated at the bottom of the 
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carreta—an old woman, with long flowing hair, 
white as flax. She was silent, but her sharp 
eyes were bent upon the cibolero with a trium- 
phant expression. Some regarded her with cu- 
riosity, but most with fear, akin to awe. These 
knew something of her, and whispered strange 
tales to one another. ‘‘ Hsta una bruxa !—una 
hechicera!” (She is a witch! a charmer!) said 
they. This they muttered in low tones lest they 
might be heard by Carlos or the girl. She was 
the mother ! 

The bull thrown by the cibolero, now cowed, 
walks moodily about the plain. He would not 
serve for a second run, so he is lazoed and led 
off—to be delivered to the victor ashis prize. A 
second is brought forth and started, with a fresh 
dozen of horsemen at his heels. These seem to 
be better matched, or rather the bull has not run 
off so well, as all overtake him at once, riding 
past him in their headlong speed. Most unex- 
pectedly the animal turns in his tracks, and runs 
back, heading directly for the stand! Loud 
screams are heard from the poblanas in the car- 
retas—from the senoras and senoritas. No won- 
der. In ten seconds the enraged brute will be 
in their midst! The pursuing horsemen are still 
far behind him. - The sudden turning in their 
headlong race threw them out of distance. Even 
the foremost of them cannot come up in time. 
The other horsemen are all dismounted. Noman 
on foot will dare to check the onward rush of a 
goaded bull! Confusion and loud shouting among 
the men, terror and screaming among the women, 
are the characteristics of the scene. Lives will 
be lost—perhaps many. None know but that 
they themselves may be the victims! 

The strings of carretas filled with their terri- 


running farther out into the plain, form with it 
a sort of semi-circle. The bull enters this semi- 
circle, and guided by the carretas, rushes down, 
heading directly for the benches, as though de- 
termined to break through in that direction. The 
ladies have risen to their feet, and half frantic, 
seem as though they would leap down upon the 
very horns of the monster they dread! It isa 
fearful crisis for them. 

Just at this moment a man is seen advancing, 
lazo in hand, in front of the carretas. He is 
afoot. As soon as he has detached himself from 
the crowd, he spins the lazo round his head, and 
the noose shooting out is seen to settle over the 
horns of the bull. Without losing a moment the 
man runs to a small tree that stands near the 
centre of the semi-circle, and hastily coils the 
other end of the ]azo around its trunk. Another 
moment, and he would have been too late. The 
knot is scarcely tied, when a heavy pluck an- 
nounces that the bull has reached the end of his 
rope, and the foiled brute is now seen thrown 








back upon his hips, with the lazo tightly noosed 
over his horns. He has fallen at the very feet of 
the spectators! 

“ Li,uvol vival” cried a hundred voices, ag 
soon as their owners had sufficiently recovered 
from the terror to call out. 

‘* Viva! Viva! Carlos the cibolero!” 

It was he who had performed this second feat 
of skill and daring. 

The bull was not yet conquered, however. He 
was only confined within a certain range—-the 
circle of the lazo—and, rising to his feet, with a 


‘furious roar he rushed forward at the crowd. 


Fortunately the lazo was not long enough to ena- 
ble him to reach the spectators on either side ; 
and again he tumbled back upon his haunches. 
There was a scattering on all sides, as it was 
feared he might still slip the noose; but the 
horsemen had now come up. Fresh lazoes were 
wound about his neck, others tripped up his legs, 
and he was at length flung violently upon the 
ground and his quarters well stretched. 

He was now completely conquered, and would 
run no more; and as but two bulls had been 
provided for the occasion, the ‘‘ coleo de toros”’ 
was for that day at an end. 

Several lesser feats of horsemanship were next 
exhibited, while preparations were being made 


| for another of the grand games of the day. These 


were made by way of interlude, and were of va- 
rious kinds. One was throwing the lazo upon 
the foot of a person running at full speed, noos- 
ing him around the ankle, and of course tripping 
him up. This was done by men both mounted 
and afoot; and so many accomplished it, that 
it could hardly be deemed a ‘‘feat;’”? nor was 


| it regarded as such among the more skillful, who 
fied occupants flank the stand on each side; but | 





disdained to take part in it. 

Picking up the hat was next exhibited. This 
consisted in the rider throwing his hat upon the 
ground, and then recovering it from the saddle 
while his horse swept past at full gallop. Nearly 
every rider on the spot was equal to this feat, 
and only the younger ones looked upon it asa 
proof of skill. Of these some twenty could now 
be seen wheeling about at a gallop and ducking 
down for their sombreros, which they had pre- 
viously dropped. But it is not so easy to pick 
up smaller objects, and a piece of coin lying flat 
upon the ground tries the skill of the best ‘ ca- 
vallero.””’ The Commandante Vizcarra now step- 
ped forth and commanded silence. Placing a 
Spanish dollar upon the smooth turf, he called 
out, **This to the man that can take it up at the 
first trial. I shall replace the dollar whenever 
it is taken up—only one attempt, remember.” 

Several made the attempt and failed. Some 
touched the coin and even drew it from its posi- 
tion, but no one succeeded in lifting it, with the 
single exception of Carlos, the cibolero. 
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WOLFE AND LOUISA. 


THE CYPRESS CROWN. 





BY CAROLINE FOQUE. 





THE promises of peace, which for many 
months had been depending, came at last to be 
fulfilled. The army returned home; with se- 
riousness and solemnity, they entered once more 
the liberated and wonderfully rescued capital. 

It was a Sunday morning. Since daybreak, 
young and old had been pressing through the 
streets toward the gates. The guards could 
with difficulty keep any degree of authority in 
the storm of unrestrained and irresistible joy. 

Crowded, squeezed, and, as it were, twined 
and twisted through each other, stood this ex- 


2 





pectant assembly ; and as the wished-for moment 
approached, became the more deeply and inward- 
ly affected. There was scarcely a sound audible 
in the multitude, when at last the powerful, yet 
melancholy voice of the trumpets, gave their 
first greeting from afar. Then tears fell from a 
thousand eyes; many a breaking heart was chill- 
ed; and on the lips of ail, low and anxious whis- 
pers trembled. Now shone the first gleams of 
armor through the open gates. Scattered flowess 
and garlands flew to meet them; for every tree 
had paid its tribute; every garden had granted a 
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share from its variegated treasures. A lovely 
ehild, stationed in a high bow-window, raised 
its round white arms on high, and receiving from 
its weeping, turned away mother, a coronet of 
teaves, threw it down among the passing troops 
beneath. A lancer, who happened to be the first 
to notice this occurrence, good humoredly took 
up the wreath on his lance, while he playfully 
nodded to the fair little angel above. He had 
his eyes still directed in this manner, when his 
commanding officer, riding on, exclaimed, ‘‘Ha! 
Wolfe! acypress wreath! Howcame you bysuch 
a thing—it may be thought an unlucky omen!” 
Wolfe put the crown on his right arm, however, 
and, not without some discomposure, rode on! 

After a long tedious delay, employed in put- 
ting up the horses in the regimental stables, 
giving them water and provender, the quarter 
billets at last were distributed. Wolfe, on re- 
ceiving his ticket, had the mortification to per- 
ceive that it directed him to the house of a well 
known rich butcher! His comrades wishes him 
joy—rallied him on the good eating which awaited 
him; and profited by the opportunity to invite 
themselves frequently to become his guests. He, 
meanwhile, took off his schako or cap in silence, 
twisted the billet among its gold tassels, and 
twice passing his hand through his luxuriant 
locks, he said, not without considerable vexa- 
tion, “this, forsooth, is rare luck! No doubt 
the rich miser is well enough known! I heartily 
wish, however, that I had been quartered any- 
where else!” 

‘‘Ha, ha! what a silly fellow you must be!” 
cried a bold, knowing comrade—‘ what is it to 
you, pray, if your host is a miser or a spend- 
thrift ? Only let him be rich enough, then a sol- 
dier is sure to be well off. However, you must 
begin with politeness and address—every thing 
depends on good management.” 

‘‘That is very true I grant you!” said Wolfe, 
as he threw his knapsack over his shoulder; ‘but 
there are a set of people in the world, on whom 
all politeness is thrown away, and who have no 
heart or feeling for man nor beast. If ever I 
meet with a butcher’s wagon in the streets, full 
of miserable animals tied and bundled together, 
and see how the poor beasts lie there over and 
under one another, groaning sometimes, so that 
it cuts one to the heart, and mark how the fellows 
plod on behind the cart, in utter indifference— 
whistling perhaps all the time, I have much ado 
to withhold myself from falling on, and beating 
the scoundrels heartily! Besides, to say the 
truth, I have had enough of blood and slaughter, 
and begin to be disgusted with the whole trade!” 

*‘Oh!” cried his laughing companions, ‘‘Wolfe 
cannot bear the sight of blood—thou chicken- 


hearted fellow!—and when did this terror come | 


upon thee ?” 











‘<Don’t talk nonsense,” replied Wolfe, angrily ; 
‘‘in battle, when man stands against man, and 
besides, when there are different motives for 
action, (laying his hand on his iron cross,) one 
looks neither to the right nor the left, but in a 
a soberer mood—well then, I shall not deny it, 
whenever I pass by a butcher’s stall, and see the 
bloody axe, and hear (or fancy that I hear) the 
groans of agony, I feel, inwardly, as if the fibres 
of my heart were torn—and therefore, I do wish 
that I had been quartered anywhere else!” 

His comrades began to laugh at him more than 
ever, though they did not venture it till he had 
gone a little way. He then looked round at 
them, and shook his lance, half jesting, half 
angry. They made faces at him in return, but 
soon began to disperse, and Wolf proceeded on 
the road to his quarters. 

He had not gone far when he found the street 
andthe number. Already at a distance he saw 
a gigantic manin his shirt sleeves, standing 
under the door way. His countenance, of a 
dusky yellow complexion, was quite shaded over 
by coal black, bushy, projecting eyebrows; the 
small eyes, devoid of intellect, appeared to watch 
the rolling vapors of a short pipe. One hand 
was pleced in the waistcoat pocket, the other 
seemed ‘9 dance up and down the silver knots o! 
the pipe, which rested ever and anon on his 
goodly person. Wolfe saluted him courteously, 
and, with a modest bow, showed him his billet; 
upon which the man squinted at him sideways, 
and without attending any further to his guest, 
he pointed with his thumb bent backwards to 
the house—at the same time adding in « gloomy 


and indifferent tone—‘“Only go in there, Sir! 


my people knowalready.” Wolfe bit his lips, and 
entering somewhat abruptly, his sabre, that 
rattled after him, happened to inflict a pretty 
sharp blow across the legs of Mynheer John, 
his landlord. ‘What the devil is this?” grum- 
bled the butcher. Wolfe, however, did not allow 
himself to enter into any explanation or dispute, 
but passed on, and came into the court. He 
found there a pale and sickly looking girl carry- 
ing two buckets of water. Wolfe, drawing near 
to her, inquired if she was the servant of his 
landlord. The girl remained silent, and, as if 
terrified, standing before him. She had set down 
the two buckets on the ground, and looked on 
him with large rayless eyes, unsteadily. Her 
complexion seemed always to become more pale, 
till the resembled a marble statue more than an 
animated being. Meanwhile, as Wolfe renewed 
his question, she let her head sink upon her 
breast, and taking up the buckets again, she 
said, with her eyes fixed on a short flight of steps 
that led by a servant’s door, into the house, 
“Come up here; and immediately at the first door 


. on the right hand yon will find your chamber.” 
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Wolfe looked after her awhile, quite lost in | ceived. He had at first been a baker’s apprentice 


thought, then climbed up the narrow stairs, and 
found all as she had told him. The room was 
small and dark; the air oppressive and suffocat- 
ing. From therough, smoky walls, large pieces 
of the lime had fallen away, and here and there 
were scraps of writing, initials, and figures of 
men and women, and beasts’ heads, drawn with 
pieces of coal, or a burnt stick. Right opposite 


—had afterwards entered into an engagement as 
a chaise 2river—and at last all traces of his name 
and fortune had, among strangers, vanished quite 
away. ‘* Perhaps,” thought Wolfe, ‘he has also 
become a soldier; and now, when peace has come 
and every nation is tranquil, news may have 
arrived at home of my poor brother, Andrew.” 

With this persuasion he endeavored to console 





to the half blinded window stood a miserable bed ; 


and near it he saw a red rusty nail, sticking a | 


long way out of the walls. Wolfe hung his 
cypress crown upon it; placed his lance and 
sabre in a corner; threw his knapsack upon the 
table, and more than once grumbling within his 
teeth, ‘‘ What lubberly fellows these rich misers 
are!’’ he kicked aside two = stools, went 
and leaned out of the window, and by degrees 
whistled his anger away. 

Over the court and neighboring buildings was 
visible a fine large garden, which looked green, 
fresh and fragrant, through the blueish gray 
atmosphere of the town. There dark avenucs 
twined their branches on high, in arches like 
those of a gothic cathedral, over the solitary 
places; golden sun-flowers waved on their lim- 


ber stalks, over long labyrinths of red and white | 


roses; walks and thickets surrounded the whole. 
There, all was silent; the rich luxuriance of the 
domain seemed like that of an enchanted wood, 
that no mortal foot had ever violated. Wolfe 
surveyed this garden with extraordinary pleasure, 
and would almost have given the world for the 
privilege of walking through a region of so much 
beauty and stillness ; but however this might be, 
he became quite reconciled tv his apartment, on 
account of his having such a prospect. 

He kept himself quiet through the rest of the 
day, giving himself little concern about what 
might be going on in the house. Towards even- 
ing his military duties called him abroad. He 
returned just after it had begun to grow dark. 
The window still remained open. He drew a 
chair towards it, filled his pipe, seated himself, 
and rolling out ample volumes of smoke into the 
serene air, resigned himself to the voluntary flow 
of his thoughts and recollections. 

The solitary garden, the obscure canopy of the 
trees, the bright moonlight that gleamed over 
them—all these things harmonized wonderfully 
together, and awoke in his mind infinite trains of 
long-lost associations. He thought of his home, 
and of his aged mother; and by degrees became 
altogether opprest and melancholy. It occurred 
to him that he was here absolutely without any 
one who took an interest in his fate; and all at 
once he felt an extraordinary longing and anx- 
iety for his brother, who had now for a long time 
roamed about the world, and of whom no satis- 
factory intellirence had for many years been re- 





himself; but could not help wishing immediately 
_to write home for information; the recollection 
of his brother had so suddenly and deeply agi- 
| tated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time noticed, with great 
vexation, that they had given him no light. This, 
| at least, he resolved to demand. He got up, 
_ therefore, (not without a soldier-like oath,) and 
| dressed, as he then happened to be, in a short 
' linen waistcoat, and without a neckcloth, went 
/out. According to his custom when much irri- 
tated, he passed his hands over his head several 
| times, raising his luxuriant locks in such a man- 
/ner as to give a considerable wildness to his tout 
_ensemble, and cautiously groped his way down 
|stairs. In the lobby there glimmered a dusky 
lamp. Wolfe stepped into the circle of the un- 
certain radiance, looked about for some means or 
other of obtaining his object, and searched with 
his hand for the bell-rope. At this moment Mein- 
herr John happened to return home from his 
evening recreation at the alehouse, and with glow- 
ing complexion and glistening eyes, (not being 
aware of Wolfe’s presence, ) gave the accustomed 
signal, with a hard knotted stick, on the door. 
Wolfe perceiving this, stepped up to meet him, 
carrying his head very high, (while the light, 
such as it was, shone full upon him,) and said in 
a commanding tone, ‘‘ Must I always sit in the 
' dark?” Mynheer John started as if he had been 
struck with a thunderbolt, let the cudgel fall 
out of his hands, looked about wildly and aghast, 
then rushed in and passed by Wolfe, uttering a 
deep groan of indescribable terror. ‘Is he mad, 
or drunk?” said our hero, who, at this strange 
behavior, grew more irritated, applied himself 
resolutely to the bell, and stood prepared to raise 
a still greater disturbance, when the pale inte- 
resting girl, Louisa, stepped out timidly, and, on 
hearing his demand, excused her negligence, and 
with a light in her hand, hastened up stairs before 
him. She then set the candle on the table, shut 
the window, wiped the dust from the chairs, and 
in her silent and quiet manner, employed herself 
for a while in the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and modest with 
ladies—he hated scandal; and on the whole, per- 
haps, had not much confidence in the house. For 
‘these reasons, the presence of the girl annoyed 

him, and he turned his face away, and drummed 
| with his fingers against the window. Louisa stood 
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at the wed, smoothing and arranging the bed 
clothes. Wolfe heard her sigh deeply, and invol- 
untarily looked after her as she retired, sobbing 
and hanging down her head, with an expression 
of the deepest melancholy. All this vexed him 
to the soul. ‘‘ What then can she weep for ?”’ 
said he to himself—‘‘Has my rough manner 
terrified her? or in my hurry, have I used 
to her some harsh words?” He had already the 
light in his hands, and anxiously hastened after 
her—‘‘Stop, stop, my dear!” cried he aloud; 
‘‘it is as dark as pitch on the stairs!—you 
may fall and hurt yourself!” Louisa was still 
standing on the first steps. Wolfe leaned over the 
railing to light her down. She thanked him with 
emotion, and her humid eyes were lifted up to 
him with an expression of unaccountable grief. 
Wolfe beheld her with silent perplexity, not un- 
mingled with pleasure, for he now perceived that 
she was very pretty; and a fine, but rather hec- 
tic red played alternately over her interesting 
features. He took her hand respectfully—‘* My 
dear,” said he, ‘‘you are so much agitated—have 
I offended you?” ‘Oh no, not atall,” answered 
she, beginning to weep. 

‘Then, surely,” said Wolfe, earnestly, ‘‘ some 
one else has done something to distress you?” 

Louisa folded both hands, pressed them to her 
eyes, and slightly shook her head—‘‘ God has so 
willed it,” said she; ‘‘you also have been sent 
hither; good Heavens! all was so well—so tran- 
quil—now all my afflictions are renewed!” She 
made signs to Wolfe that he must not follow her ; 
wiped the tears with her apron from her eyes; 
and went silently down the steps. 

Wolfe having returned to his room, sat for a 
long time right opposite to the candle, leaning his 
head on his hands, and, without being able to 
account for the extraordinary and mysterious 
emotion by which he was overwhelmed, all his 
thoughts involuntarily became more and more 
dark and melancholy, just as if some fearful and 
heavy misfortune were about to fall upon him. 
He could not prevail over his reflections so as to 
bring them into any regular order; so deeply had 
the voice of the weeping Louisa penetrated into 
his heart. Her accents were now inwardly re- 
newed, and divided, as it were, into a thousand 
echoes. In listening to her, it had not been with- 
out difficulty that he had refrained from tears; 
her touching sorrow almost broke his heart, and 
his own fate seemed unaccountably involved with 
her misfortunes. 

Thus wholly occupied, and lost in deep thought, 
he began, absently, to engrave with a penknife, 
(which lay near his tobacco pouch, and had served 
for clearing his pipe,) all sorts of lines and 
angles on the crazy old wooden table at which he 
sat. Without knowing or intending it, he had 
engraven on the already hacked and disfigured 








boards, Louisa’s name, which he had overheard 
frequently called aloud through the house. On 
observing what he had done, he almost started; 
and then drew the knife several times across the 
letters to obliterate the name. As he was then 
more fully made aware of what he had done, all 
at once there appeared to him, clearly and un- 
deniably, traces of the very same name, and in 
his own hand-writing, on several corners of the 
table. Wolfe again started, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared at these characters, comparing in them the 
well-known and difficultly-formed capital L, and 
the other letters, with his own writing; ‘* Am I 
bewitched ?” cried he, trying to recollect wheth- 
er he had not absolutely and really written these 
other inscriptions himself—hut his arms could not 
have reached so f, and as yet he had not sat at 
any other side of The table. 

‘* Yet all this must be infernal nonsense !” 
muttered he; at the same time looking about 
rather timidly through the obscure chamber. 
The fallen down broken places in the wall, es- 
pecially near the bed, diversifying the black dis- 
torted faces traced with charcoal—the general 
uncouth desolation of the visibly neglected apart- 
ment appeared, in the uncertain scanty light, in 
a high degree disquieting and formidable. To 
Wolfe it seemed even as if the rudely-traced 
caricature faces were known to him. He shud- 
dered involuntarily, and hastily extinguished the 
light, in order to escape, if possible, from such 
hobgoblins and preternatural impressions. Be- 
sides, it had become too late to think of writing 
any more. For a moment he wished to breathe 
the free air, for without he thought it would be 
cool and refreshing. He, therefore, opened the 
window again. All appeared still and slum- 
bering ; and the cool breath of night saluted him. 
From a neighboring cellar, however, even now, 
rays of light were shining forth; and, soon after, 
Wolfe heard the hammers ringing loudly on the 
anvil, ‘*Poor soul,’ thought he, ‘‘ thou art al- 
ready making the most of these midnight hours, 
which to thee begin a week of hard labor.” The 
glowing iron now brightly scattered its sparks, 
as if from the bowels of the earth, into the gloom 
of the night. ‘‘ He probably sharpens knives 
and hatchets for the butcher,” centinued Wolfe, 
to himself; ‘‘ that suits Mein-herr John exactly, 
and is quite convenient and useful for both. How 
all trades assist one another, and depend on each 
other in this world !” 

He had once more become tranquil, and looked 
for a long time into the beautiful garden, which 
at night appeared for the first time inhabited; 
for Wolfe now plainly marked some one slowly 
moving up and down through the obscure walks. 
Sometimes the form stood still, and lifted its arm, 
as if beckoning to some one to follow. Wolfe 
could not distinguish the figure narrowly enough 
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—for the rising veil of vapors often concealed 
it as if in long white robes; and the more anx- 
iously he fixed his eye uponit, the more faintly 
and glimmeringly one object as it were, melted 
into another. At last Wolfe came from the win- 
dow, and leaving it open, threw himself into bed. 
The now 4dry leaves of his cypress wreath, which 
hung upon the wall, fluttered and rustled over 
him in the draught of the window. Wolfe started 
up at the sound, calling out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 
and he bethought himself, but half awake, where 
he was. His eyes now chanced to rest upon the 
window, and there he could not help believing, 
that he beheld the same form that had before 
appeared in the garden, looking in upon him. 
‘‘Devil take your jokes!” cried our hero, be- 
coming quite angry, not only with this intruder, 
but still more with himself, for the death-like 
tremor which came over him. He then drew his 
head hastily under the clothes, and from fatigue 
soon fell asleep under loud audible beating of his 
own heart. 

One hour, as he believed, (but a longer interval, 
perhaps, in reality, ) had the mysterious influences 
of the world of dreams reigned over his senses, 
when a strange noise once more alarmed him. 
The moon was still contending with the light of 
day, of which the faint grey dawn was visible; 
and now a low moaning sound was again heard 
close to our hero. He instantly tore the clothes 
froin his face, and set both his arms at liberty. 
Then with one hand stretched out, and the 
other lifted up for combat, he forced his eyes 
wide open, and stared about him. He was at 
first not a little terrified, on beholding a large 
white dog, with his two fore-feet placed upon the 
bed, and stretching up his head, with large 
round eyes fixed upon him, and gleaming in the 
twilight. This unexpected guest however wag- 
ged his tail, and licked the hand that was 
stretched out to drive him away—so that Wolfe 
could not find in his heart to fulfil his intention ; 
the dog fawning, always came nearer and nearer ; 
and, as if through customary right, remained at 
last quietly in the same position. ‘‘ Probably 
he must belong to some one here,” thought our 
hero, stroking him on the back; ‘‘ and now be- 
lieves that I am his master. Who knows what 
inhabitant may have left this apartment to make 
room for me?” Scarcely had he said these last 
words, when the dreams out of which he had 
just awoke regained all their influence, and he 
could not help believing that there had really 
been some important and preternatural visitant 
with him in his chamber. Reflection on this 
subject, however, was too painful and perplexing 
to be continued; he therefore sprang out of bed, 
and as it was already daybreak, he began to put 


snuffling about him, and attentively watched and 

imitated his every look and movement. Wolfe 

twice showed him to the door, which the trouble- 

some animal had opened in the nighi, and which 

still stood open; but he showed not the slightest 

inclination to retire from the presence of his 

new master. 

In the court all was now aliveand busy. The 

butcher’s men went gaily about, whistling and 

singing, some of them pious songs, and others, 

such as they had learned at the alehouse. Wolfe 

stood at the window, and brushed the dust from 

his foraging cap, now and then looking down at 

the mock-fighting, wrestling, and other practical 

jokes of these rude sturdy companions. One of 
them, who appeared somewhat older than the 

rest, and moreover wore a morose and discon- 

tented aspect, drew from the stable a poor old 
withered hack, buckled on a portmanteau, threw 
himself into a faded shabby great coat, and with 
a large whip in his hand, twisted his fingers 
through the mane and bridle; fixed one foot in 
the stirrup, and endeavored to bring up the other 
with a violent swing. However, the poor worn- 
out animal, who had not recovered from the 
effects of his last journey, kicked and plunged to 
prevent himself from being mounted ; while the 
awkward horseman, in a rage, checked and tore 
him with the reins, kicked him with his feet in 
the side, and with his clenched fist on the head. 
‘Infamous scoundrel!” said Wolfe, whose blood 
boiled with indignation, ‘if the fellow can’t ride, 
what business has he to meddle with horses! It 
is a miserable thing to see a fellow in this situa- 
tion, who has never been a soldier!’’ At last, 
the despicable rider got himself seated in the 
saddle, drew a white felt cap over his eyes, and 
jogged away, bending his body almost double as 
he passed under the outward gate-way. Wolfe 
was glad when he was thus fairly gone; yet his 
absence had not continued long, when our here 
again heard the long-legged old gray horse tramp- 
ling over the stones. The rider had forgotten 
something. He shouted, whistlea and cursed al- 
ternately; then rode up with much noise to an 
under window and demnuded, “if any one had 
seen Lynx?” This honest creature now lay 
growling at Wolfe’s feet, and showed his teeth 
angrily, every time the well known voice called 
him from below. Wolfe was by no means in- 
clined, on account of his new friend, to enter 
into any quarrels; however, as he stood at the 
window, and patted Lynx on the head, he took 
the trouble of calling out: ‘If it is the great 
white dog you want, here he lies in the room 
with me. I did not bring him hither, and do not 
wish to keep him; but he will not go away.” 
Thg bawling fellow stared at him with his mouth 





his accoutrements in order, and prepared him- 
self to go to the stables. The dog continued 


| wide open ; once more pulled down his cap; and, 
without saying another word, rode away abou 
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his business. ‘So much the better,” thought 
Wolfe—stroking smooth the bristly rough hair of 
Lynx. ‘Stay thou here, my good old dog, and 
take care of my knapsack while I am absent.” 
The dog looked at him as if he understood every 
word—drew bis long legs under him, and with 


the forelegs stretched out, he laid himself across | 
the threshold of the door, with his head lifted | 


up, and keeping watch attentively. 

Wolfe then went about his professional duties, 
endeavoring to forget the painful night that he 
had passed; and assumed an appearance of merri- 
ment, which he was in reality far from enjoying. 
In currying and rubbing down his horse, how- 


ever, he sung one song after another, while his | 


comrades who had gathered about him, began to 
complain of their reception, and wish for the re- 
turn of better days. 

‘¢ There he is in high spirits,’”’ said they point- 
ing to Wolfe, ‘‘ But then,” added they, ‘‘a bird 
that sings so early in the morning, the vulture 
will catch before night!” 

“It may be so!” said Wolfe, gravely; for 
from the first he had expected nothing good 
from his residence with the butcher; and it al- 


? 


ways seemed as if there was yet to come a violent 


dispute and quarrel with his host. 


‘¢ Well now,” said another, ‘‘ thou say’st nothing | 


all this while about thy quarters, and how thou 


hast beenentertained. Now is the time tospeak | 


out!” 

‘¢ What’s the use of talking ?”’ answered Wolfe, 
‘that will not make one’s vexations a whit 
less. I knew very well before, the people here 
use such high sounding words, and try to ap- 
pear so polite and important; but unluckily 


most of them lag devilishly behind in making 


good all their professions. ‘Soldiers billeted!’ 
think they, ‘that gives us no trouble, we can en- 
tertain them in our own way—for no one knows 


one will believe them. For such gentry, in their 


own opinion, there is never anything good | 


enough !’ ” 


‘*Very true !” cried they all laughing. 
you hit the nail on the head. 
**But,” continued one, ‘with the green trumpery, 
the leaves and flowers that they threw to meet us— 
there they were quite profuse and splendid. 
not even a horse, much less a man. could live on 
such provender—yet one cannot feed on the air— 
this they should know still better than we do.” 

“ Let all this alone,” interposed Wolfe, ‘and 
don’t make such a fuss about a few morsels, 
which, when they are once swallowed are for- 
gotten.” 

‘*Nay, nay,” said a non-commissioned offer, 


‘‘There 


‘it is for the want of due respect and honor that 











' at his quarters. 


| the morning. 


So it is, indeed!” | 


But | 





we find fault. A soldier ought to be respected.’ 

*‘ Respect!’’ replied Wolfe, *‘ that indeed is an 
idea which would never enter into their heads. 
Out of mere shame, they are full of poison and 
gall, and would, therefore, wish to degrade us even 
in their own eyes; consequently a bayonet or 
sabre appears to them like a sword of justice ; 
and out of sheer vexation they become insolent.”’ 

‘¢ All this will soon have an end,” interrupted 
the serjeant; ‘‘ you, my good friends, will be paid 
off; then every one will live on, his money as 
well as he can,” 

‘¢ Thank God!’ exclaimed our hero, ‘‘I shall 
gladly, with my sixpence a day, buy off their 
long faces and sulky tempers.” 

‘* Ay, ay!” shouted a jovial merry companion, 
‘then we shall have enough for ourselves, and 
spend it freely, and give these gentry a share 
of our wealth as long as it lasts!’ He then 
struck the old song: 

“ And if then our cash and our credit grow low, 

Fair ladies adieu !—through the world we must go!” 
All laughed at the song (of which we have given 
but the first two lines), and Wolfe among the 
rest; for, indeed, it now seemed to him as if an 
overpowering weight had been lifted from his 
breast. ‘*In a few days,” thought he, ‘all will 
be well; our present restraints and difficulties 
will be at an end.” 

Through the day he avoided being too much 
Louisa, at all events, would not 
let herself be visible; and as to the rest of the 
household, he had no wish to meet any of them. 

It was now late in the evening, when he stood 
under the door-way, and looked about him 
through the street. Not long after, arrived the 
savage rider who had excited his indignation in 
He came in at a short jog trot; 
and, without perceiving Wolfe, rode straight for- 


| ward to the stable, whither the poor old hack, of 
or enquires anything about them—and as to what | 
the poor hungry devils themselves may say, no | 


his own accord, was steering with all his might. 
Having dismounted, shaken himself two or three 
times, and beat his old slovenly boots together, 
this elegant squire at last betook himself to the 
low parlor within doors, to wait on Mynheer 
John. Wolfe had now stepped out into the street, 
and walked up and down before the house. In 
a short time he heard loud voices within, and 
involuntarily looked up to the windows. Tho 
fellow seemed to be in violent altercation with 
his master. He held an empty leathern purse 
in one hand, and beat it violently, now and then, 
on the table that stood before him. Mynheer 
John, meanwhile, walked up and down with ges- 
tures of evident mortification and perplexity, 
while the other exclaimed, in a loud voice: 
“What the master wastes on cards and dice 
must never be reckoned or thought of—/hat one of 
us must be driven to make up for; but he had 
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better not begin with me, for, on my soul, I 
won’t suffer it!” The butcher would now have 
interfered again, but the fellow, over and over, 
with the red flush of anger in his countenance, 
persisted: ‘* What the devil! shall I allow my- 
self to be abused in this manner for such a pal- 
try sum—lI that have helped him, in my day, to 
gain so much?” ‘Now, now; this is all very 
well,” said the butcher, in a conciliatory tone. 
lis opponent, however, came a step nearer to 


ter’s face—** Let him forget another time,”’ cried 
he, ‘‘ that I have him in my power, and, when- 
ever I please, can make him as cold as a dead 
dog!” 

To Wolfe it now seemed as if an ice-cold se- 
pulchural hand had been drawn over him. He 
ran up to his apartment, and locked himself in ; 
for he felt exactly as if he had fallen into a den 
of murderers. His faithful adherent Lynx now 
came up to him crouching; he caressed the ani- 
mul as acompanion in adversity, and looked into 
his honest, open eyes for consolation, 





It was plain that ever since our hero came un- | 


der the roof of his present abode, a heavy, re- | 


sistless, and unaccountable weight had oppressed 
him. He could enjoy nothing—had no command 
over his thoughts—and could not apply himself 
to any parsuit for pastime. 
measured the small room wita his steps a hun- 


first time to sleep till it was late in the night. 
When, on the following morning, the trumpet 
blew for feeding the horses, with a feverish 
timidity and trembling, he started from his sleep, 
out of the obseure world of dreams, by whose in- 
fluences his senses, in a kind of half conscious- 
ness, had been ruled and agitated. 


mirror that he had in his knapsack exhibited his 
countenance, pale as death, and the features 
swollen, relaxed—almost metamorphosed —on 


Mechanically he | 


He sprang | 
disordered out of bed; the small fragment of | 


| 
| 


seemed in good humor, and occasionally joined 
together in the chorus of several excellent old 


songs. Wolfe listened, or seemed to listen, i 
truth, without perceiving anything that passed 
around him; but when at last his next neighbor 
started up, and said, ‘‘now it is time, every one 
must to his quarters!” his heart began to beat, 
and his knees tottered under him, so that ho 
could hardly support himself. His comrade, 


| however, had been observing him for a long 
1: : . . : : ye 
him, and holding up his clenched fist in his mas- | 


while, and believed that he was certainly ill, now 
seized him by the arm, and they loitered along 
for a considerable distance together. When they 
had come, at last, to the neighborhood of the 
butcher’s house, Wolfe suddenly stood still, and. 
inwardly shuddering, heaved a deep sigh. 
**No!” said he, to himself, ‘I shall no longer 
bear undivulged these obscure and_ horrible 
thoughts, which have rendered my conduct so 
reserved and extraordinary, and which, buried 
in my heart, torment me to death ?” 

‘*Now then,” cried the other, ‘ only resolve 
boldly. Come! out with it from thy heart, fresh, 
and without any reserve or qualification. What 
have you to tell?” 

‘* Don’t laugh,” said Wolfe; “it was a dream 
such as might render you and me and every ons 
insane that hears it!” 

The wild eyes and faltering voice of our hero in- 


| voluntarily startled his comrade; both looked fear- 
dred times over, and did not lay himself for the | 


fully and pale at one another. When, at last they 
had arrived at the butcher’s house, and entered to- 
gether the mysterious apartment, ‘‘ Here, then,” 
said Wolfe, ‘‘look attentively around you. In this 


/room has appeared to me now, for these two 
| nights past, a gray-white spectre, with features 
| blood-stained and emaciated, worn and gnawn 


which the traces of a miserable internal conflict | 


still were but too obvious. Even through the 
whole succeeding day his endeavors to recover 
himself were in vain. His comrades looked at 
him anxiously and perplexed—asked questions, 
-and urged him for an answer—but he remained 
invincibly reserved, and would by no means en- 
ter into any explanation, Meanwhile, he went 
about all his affairs and professional duties as if 
he were in a dream, managed (or mismanaged) 
everything under the greatest distraction, and 
encountered the reprimands that he received for 
such conduct without shame, and, indeed, with 
apathy. 
So passed over the whole day. In the evening 
he sat with several of his comrades on a bench 
before the cuard-house. It was now very misty, 





} 





and a thick, oppressive sky hung overthem. All | 





away by the mouldering damps of the grave. 
This apparition seats itself on that chair before 
my bed, and, with its head leaning on its hands, 
looks at me imploringly. I wake not—I sleep 
not—I feel and sce, and yet cannot move a limb. 
After awhile, the figure makes signs to me, and 
points to that garden, which you may perceive 
yonder over the walls. The spectre moves not 
its lips, and yet it appears to me as if I heara 
voice directing me: ‘* There, near the ruined ice- 
house, under the two lime trees growing out of one 
stem, shalt thou go and search!” It ceases not to 
make signs and to supplicate, till daylight once 
more glimmers on mine eyes; and I awake, I 
cannot say to self-possession, for these horrible 
impressions are indelible.” 

Both, for some time, remained thoughtful and 
in silence, while, from the doubt and perplexity 
of his companion, Wolfe found himself, by con- 
trast, growing more energetic and resolute. 
‘*Should it appear again to-night,” said he, «I 
shall follow the ghost. I must cut this myste- 
rious knot with one bold stroke, otherwise it will 
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continue to fetter and enervate both soul and 
body.” 

‘¢ Indeed! are you determined ?” said his com- 
rade. 

‘¢ Why not?” said Wolfe. 

‘¢ This requires consideration,” said the other. 

‘¢Who knows what you may come to see there?” 

‘¢ That’s all one,” said Wolfe; ‘‘ I must know the 
secret import of this visitation, otherwise I can 
have no rest.” 

His comrade played with the tassels of his 
laced helmet, and was silent. It now lightened 
at a distance, and began also to rain. Wolfe 


‘ stepped to the window—‘‘ You must go now!” 


said he to his comrade, ‘for, at all events, your 
presence cannot be of any service to me in this 
affair. A ghost seldom deals with more than one 
individual at a time.” He took leave of his 
friend, therefore, after having escorted him to 
the door, and said at parting, ‘‘ Have no fears on 
my account—the goodness of Heaven will sup- 
port me!” He had scarcely uttered these words 
when, with great emotion, he recollected how 
visibly near to him Providence had frequently 
been in battle; and how often, amid difficulty 
and danger, a short, tranquil prayer had stilled 
the anxiety of his heart, and recalled his wander- 
ing senses. 





When he had returned from sceing | turbed atmosphere. 


In the house all, on account of the storm, were 
awake. He found the door half open, and step- 
ped into the court. The lowering clouds swept 
over him—it seemed almost as if the spirit of the 
storm were riding through the air on audible 
wings. The rain came pouring down, and for a 
moment he had nearly lost his resolution, Lynx, 
however, now recovered from his fright, sprang 
with unwieldly gambols around him, and led him 
onwards, sometimes barking aloud and glaring 
with his eyes as if animated by some extraordi- 
nary design. In this manner our hero was drawn 
onwards towards a neighboring wall, in which he 
at last perceived asmall entrance gate. He tried 
the lock in different ways till it opened, and he 
now found himself within the beautiful garden 
which he had admired so much. 

The trees shook their drenched heads, and 
saluted him with those deep, rustling sounds, by 
which they responded to the violent attack of the 
storm. He went rapidly onwards beneath their 
agitated canopy, while his laboring heart became 
so anxious and opprest that he could hardly 
breathe. Meanwhile, the relentless tempest beat 
the flowers one against another, crushed their 
tender heads to the earth, and drove great whirls 
of red and white rose leaves through the per- 
At length a stream of light 


his comrade down stairs, scolded Lynx into quiet- | ning flashed through the clouds, and Wolfe found 
ness, and summoned all his self-possession, he | himself before the ruined, moss-covered ice-cellar, 
extinguished the light, kneeled in a corner of the | where the two lime trees, exactly as they had 
room, and, with heartfelt devotion, offered up a | been described to him in his dream, stretched 


prayer. After this his tranquility was perfectly 
restored. He had even a degree of pleasure in 
listening to the majestic thunder that sublimely 
rolled over the yet living town, and attracted the 
attention of its varied inhabitants, whose eyes, 
from time to time, were dazzled and blinded by 
the sudden and vivid lightning. 

Towards morning (though there was yet no day- 
light,) Wolfe began to close his eyes, exhausted 
and harassed. Not long after, his nightly visi- 
tant placed itself near him. Its gestures were 
now more earnest and anxious; and it appeared 
to Wolfe, in his sleep, as if Lynx barked very 
loud, and seized and dragged him by the arm. 
He was fearfully agitated, in a vain strife between 
sleep and waking, with the inability at first to 
break from his dream. At last a frightful gleam 
of lightning filled his apartment, and forced him 
out of his almost deadly combat. Instantly he 
sprang out of hed—rain and wind rattled violent- 
ly on the windows—the garden opposite seemed 
wrapt in flames. Wolfe beheld nothing around 
him but fire and devastation, yet the loud thunder 
gave him courage. He took his mantle from the 
wall, wrapt himself in it, carried his sabre under 
his arm, whistled for Lynx, who terrified by the 
thunder, ran moaning backwards and forwards, 
and, trusting in God, proceeded on his way. 





their withered branches, as if pointing, with long 
black fingers, to a low, fallen-down door of the 
entrance. Wolfe instantly drove away this bar- 
rier. In his mind there was no trace of fear. All 
inferior solicitude yielded before the increasing 
impulse here to realize some extraordinary dis- 
covery. He had become excited to such a de- 
gree, that, notwithstanding the interruption of 
the storm, he followed the directions received in 
his dream, by searching thoroughly among the 
raised up rubbish and mould, with scrupulous 
attention. His faithful attendant, Lynx, assisted 
him with more than instinctive perseverance in 
this labor, scratching and turning up the earth 
with his snout, till, at last, he barked vehement- 
ly, and stood as if riveted to one spot. Wolfe 
bent over him, while the thunder rolled at a dis- 
tance, and a pale gleam of one solitary star fell 
through the dark mantle of the night. Wolfe 
started back as the light fell upon an Axe or 
HATCHET that lay at his feet. ‘‘ What may this 
import?’ said he; and lifting it up, he stepped 
out of the dark shades of the cavern into the 
free air. The solitary star was reflected on the 
steel; but, at the same time, Wolfe beheld with 
horror, deeply rusted stains of blood, which irre. 
sistibly agitated his heart, and, full of obscure 
apprehensions, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Murder! a se- 
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eret, dark, and barbarous murder His whole 
frame trembled with indignation, and tbe desire 
of just vengeance ; and, taking the hatchet un- 
der his mantle. without having determined what 
course to pursue, he returned back to his quar- 
ters. 

The weather had now become comparatively 
tranquil; the thunder clouds had sunk beneath 
the horizon, like a worn-out volcano; the day- 
light already dawned, and light fringes of red 
adorned the yet lingering vapors in the east. 
Wolfe came, with great strides, backwards to the 
court; his white cloak fluttering in the wind; his 
upraised hair staring and wild over his angry 
contracted brows; and his eyes, too, considering 
the temper in which he was, must have looked 
-ufficiently formidable. He now happened to en- 
--iinter Mynheer John, who, quietly looking at 
the weather, was smoking his morning pipe under 
the gateway. ‘* Look here, master,” cried Wolfe, 


drawing the hatchet from under his cloak, ‘‘see | 


what I have chanced to find this morning!” 
The tobacco pipe fell from the butcher’s hands ; 
his eyes became wild, and his lips quivered ; 
then, murmuring in a hollow yvice, * blood will 
have judgment--I am doomed at /ast!”’ he clasped 
his hands, and fell down dead, with his face to 
the earth, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Wolfe stood as if rooted to the spot, still hold- 
ing the axe with upiifted arm, when Louisa 
looked over his shoulder, and, in a piercing 
voice, exclaimed, ‘‘OQh heavens! that is An- 
drew’s own hatchet; there is his name on the 
handle—Andrew Wolfe!” Then the whole con- 
nection of events flashing with the rapidity of 
lightning on her mind; she clasped her hands 
toxether, and, almost breathless with horror, 
exclaimed, ‘* That is his blood! They have mur- 
dered him!” 

The alarm had brought together all the in- 
habitants of the house, who thronged about 
Wolfe, and urged him to unravel the frightful 


mystery. To him it appeared asif his head and 


breast were loaded with a weight of iron. Words | 


and thoughts both failed him, as if frozen up, 
motionless and dead within his soul. He stared 
at the letters upon the hatchet; his brain whirled 
as if a wheel were within it; suddenly tears 
burst from his eyes; then the spirit of vengeance 
returned; he fell upon the prostrate butcher, 
and violently lifted him from the ground, ex- 
claiming, ‘¢ Thou cowardly bloodhound, hast thou 
murdered him?” The cold, pale lips, howevcr, 
opened not again, for death had finally sealed 
them. Wolfe drew back, therefore, after having 
let the stiffening corpse slowly sink down; then 
looking wildly around him, rushed from the 
house towards the garden. The spectators, per- 
ceiving his design, followed him with shovels 
and pickaxes, with which they assisted him to 





search, until they had at last drawn from the 
grave the remains of a dead body, now reduced 
to a skeleton, so that nothing more was recog- 
nizable but a silver ring, which, uninjured, stil) 
adhered to one of the withered fingers, On be- 
holding this, Louisa, with trembling lips, could 
only pronounce, “It is he—twas I who gave 
him the ring!” And Wolfe, on hearing this, fell 
down in a state of insensibility, from which they 
were unable to revive him. 

After our hero, under the influence of fright- 
ful nervous spasms, had been carried to an hos- 
pital, where he fell sick of a mortal fever, the 
| legal authorities of the city found evidence to 
prove that, seven years before, a stout, young, 
active lad, by name Andrew Wolfe, had entered 
into the service of Mynheer John, the butcher, 
Hv was a ready penman and accountant, and 
soon became indispensablo to his master, whose 
business, after Andrew’s arrival, was rapidly im 
proved, and he himself was reconciled with cus- 
tomers who, for a long while, had been estranged. 
Mynheer John, therefore, moderated, in some 
degree, the usual roughness of his temper and 
demeanor; and Andrew himself bore much with 
patience, on account of the sincere love which he 
cherished for Louisa. Their attachment was 
mutual; and, as the good, diligent youth had 
gathered together a little capital of his own, he 
hoped in &short time to be able to undertake some 
business for himself, and provide for the worldly 
comfort of his intended bride. He had just made 
up his mind to disclose those intentions to his 
master, when one evening the wicked Martin, a 
graceless journeyman, in whom no one had any 
trust, contrived to entice him into a game of 
hazard, in which Mynheer John also joined, and 
both tacitly conspired together te pillage the poor 
lad out of the little fortune he had so carefully 
saved. Contrary to their expectations, however, 
he won from both; and when it grew late, on 
Louisa making signs for him to go, he broke off, 
and retired to his own apartment, having first 
hastily embraced his betrothed, and whispered her 
that to-morrow all would be finally arranged for 
their marriage, and that she should have no fears 
for the future. Several people in the house had 
overheard Mynheer John whispering that same 
evening with Martin, on the stairs, and seen 
them afterwards go up to Wolfe’schamber. The 
following day Andrew had disappeared, no one 
knew where or how. His master gave out that 
he had deserted to the French army, and had 
marched away with them. 

After these disclosures were made, it wag 
found that the villain Martin was missing; and, 
on inquiry, it appeared that in the morning early 
he had fled on horseback, no doubt sooner or 
later to be overtaken by merited judgment. 

Louisa, with calm resignation, attended Wolfe 
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in his illness, who, in lucid intervals, was still grave, and deposited his remains beside those of 
his brother, who had previously been interred 


able to converse with her, and often folding his 
hands with deep sighs, said, ‘‘God has avenged 
us, and we mast forgive the guilty !” These in- 
deed were his last words, and in uttering them 
he closed his honorably-unstained existence. 
Louisa laid the Cypress Crown (which she had 
taken down from the nail in his apartment,) 
upon the coffin, and she and Lynx followed at a 
distance, when his comrades bore him to the 





with Christian rites, 

Often Louisa still weeps over their grave; yet 
her heart is more tranquil, for Andrew was not 
faithless, and God has judged his murderers. 
With pious submission waits this poor drooping 
flower till the storm of life shall wholly lay it in 
the dust, and refuge is found at last in the night 
of the grave. 
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THE HILLS. 


BY VIOLET HAWTHORNE. 


Tue hills! the hills! the far off hills, 
That bar the longing sight; 
Their giant arms the heavens uphold; 
Bear up the architraves of gold 
That span the halls of night. 


The hills! the hills! the solemn hills, 
That ocean’s bounds declare, 

Around their base the hoarse waves dash; 

Around their heads the lightnings flash, 

And the loud thunders, crash on crash, 
Rend all the upper air. 

' Jove-like their misty curls they shake, 

And ocean’s deep foundations break 

Into wild tumult, and awake 
The furies sleeping there. 


The hills! the hills! the craggy hills, 
So full of mysteries. 
In their abysmal caves are streams 
On whose black waves the sun ne’er gleams; 
But dark and dread as troubled dreams, 
The blood that frieze, 
Shricking aloud a wild-death song, 
They madly, fiercely rush along 
To unknown seas. 


The hills! the hills! the pine-clad hills; 
The bulwarks of the north, 





In wild sublimity they rise, 

Their proud forms towering to the skies, 
And breathing forth 

The very soul of liberty 

To sturdy sons as strong and free 

As the broad, illimitable sea, 
When it is wroth. 


The hills! the hills! the crested hills, 
That sleep upon the Rhine, 

Their work is done, their day gone by. 

Alone and desolate they lie, 

And bleak winds through their hoar locks sigh, 
And ghastly spectres twine 

Ivy and myrtle, and cypress leaves, 

And breathe upon the golden sheaves, 

And garlands bright the glad year weaves, 
To hang around their shrine. 

They lie like shadows darkly cast 

_ From the dim cloisters of the past ; 
Shades that float down the aisles of time, 
Like the music vf a solemn chime. 


The hills! the hills! the eternal hills, 
The altars of God’s praise. 

Their flame is lighted by a star; 

In clouds the incense blows afar, 

And noiscless winds the high priests are 
Chanting eternal lays. 





TO LAURA. 


Hast thou not felt those ringlets fair, 
Raised as by touch from Sylphid’s wing? 
Hast thou not heard upon the air, 
A voice like fairy-whispering ? 
From distant shores that murmur came, 
Where I with music linked thy name! 


And dost thou not a sadness know, 

When trills thy prisoned Linnet’s song? 
Its notes, though sweet, from sorrow flow, 

That skies are bright while bars are strong! 
Oh cherished let the feeling be, 

Thy bird hath learned its song from me. 


Hast thou not seen the Wildfire’s light 
Along thy evening pathway burn, 
Seeming more swift to track thy flight 
The more that thou didst from it turn? 
By thoughts as bright, as bright thou’rt chased, 
But ah! the gulf between us placed. 


When on its stalk the Lily bell 
Bends down in sorrow, or to sleep, 
Then mark the drops within—they tell, 
How al! most pure on earth must weep; 
And much that simple flower can say 
Of tears thou canst not kiss away. 
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AN OLD TRADITION OF THE IROQUOIS INDIANS. 





BY MRS. H. 


V. CHENEY. 





Anout the year 1549, the Lieur de Roberval 
bore a royal commission from the great Henry 
iV., to colonize the shores of the St. Lawrence 
or the Territory of New France, as it was called 
by the early pioneers of the Canadian settlement. 


ous train of adventurers; whom interest, ambi- 
tion, or a mere love of novelty and enterprise 
allured to the savage shores of the New World. 
Among these was a young relative and favorite 
f the Viceroy—an amateur of arts, by name 
Eugene St. Foy. Fortune had not showered her 
golden gifts on him, but he had powerful friends 
in courtly circles, and the army—that path for 
ambition in the reign of the warlike Henry—was 
open to him, with the assurance of rapid pro- 
motion. 

But from boyhood Eugene’s dreams were of an 
artist life; he could not bind his free will to con- 
ventional forms, nor tame his roving fancy to the 
dull routine of military tactics. Already his tal- 
ents, his handsome person, and his versatile and 
graceful intellect, had given him eclat in Pari- 
sian society; and he had early won the heart of 
a fair young girl, whose beauty and virtue were 
the theme of every tongue. But ever and anon 
he breke from the trammels of society, and with 
his port-feutlle in his hand and a knapsack on his 
shoulder, he wandered on foot through every 
country of Europe, a worshipper of nature at 
each shrine of grandeur or beauty, and a student 
of art in the temples of her ancient glory. When 
he returned from these long rambles, Madeline, 
his beloved, would receive him with a sad, sweet 
smile, that seemed to chide while it welcomed 
him ; and then his heart smote him that he could 
ever leave her—that he could ever dream of en- 
joyment apart from her sweet presenco ; yet even 
as he kissed away her happy tears, he felt that 
there wasachord within his heart which she had 
never touched—that dear and lovely as she was, 
the enthusiasm of his soul could find no response 
in her reserved and less passionate nature. 

Eugene St. Foy, as we have said, was one of 
the adventurous company of ‘‘ cavaliers and gen- 
tlemen” who followed the Viceroy de Roberval 
across the great western ocean, which was at 
that time almost an unknown pathway to the 
navigator. It was midsummer when they left the 
pleasant shores of sunny France; and with the 
last glance which St. Foy cast on the busy mart 
of commerce, and the distant vine clad hills of his 


native land, the lingering regrets which bound | 
him to home and kindred, and to one dearer than | 





the world beside, all yielded to the spirit of ro- 
mantic adventure and a restless love of change. 
To his artist eye, the ocean spreading round him 
in mysterious infinity, and the clouds in their ever- 


changing hues and combination of forms, pre- 
He brought with him, it is well known, a numer- 


sented new objects of intense interest and delight, 
and soon chased away the brief sadness which 
had gathered round the parting moment. 
Various delays incident to the tedious naviga- 
tion of that period, retarded their progress, so 
that autumn was advancing when the little fleet 
cast anchor at Quebec, just below the natural 
fortress which has since been world-renowned for 
feats of daring and for dear-bought victory. 
What a scene of unimagined grandeur burst on 
the dazzled eye of the young artist as he gazed 
for the first time on the vast outlines of that new 
world! Those primeval forests, gorgcous with 
their thousand tinted autumn trees! Those aw- 
ful solitudes that breathed no whisper of the 
past—that mighty river rolling its flashing waves 
hundreds of leagues from the great reservoir of 
lakes—as yet known only by traditions of the 
roving savage—and still rushing on a hundred 
leagues to meet the ocean flood—in this untrod- 
den world, where sublimity and beauty walked 
hand in hand, like the first pair in the bowers of 
Paradise ; here the artist’s eye could revel in 


| new forms of beauty, and the poct’s soul mount 


upward in a loftier inspiration ! 

Months passed away, and St. Foy’s enthusiasm 
knew no abatement, and the monotony of his life 
M. de Roberval built a 
fort at Quebec, large enough to contain his little 
colony, and having brought out ample stores for 


caused no weariness, 


luxury and comfort, the winter passed away rap- 


idly and with much novel enjoyment. The friendly 
Indians came frequently to traffic at the fort, 
bartering their rich furs for the merest trifles, 
and the mercurial Frenchmen, amused by their 
savage customs, delighted in following them to 
their wigwam homes, and in traveling with them 
over dazzling snows on their hunting excursions, 
Eugene St. Foy, whose life was more dreamy and 
imaginative than his companions, studied with 
deep interest every phase of savage life, and the 
vivid impressions, tinged by a poetic fancy, were 
grouped in graceful combinations and transferred 
with a graphic pencil to the pages of his port- 
folio. 

Spring broke upon the little settlement—the 
brief, northern spring soon melting into golden 





summer, and the earth, as if disenchanted by a 
magic touch, threw off its icy fetters; the trees 
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burst into leaf, a tender green appeared on hill 
and plain; and the broad river, free and majes- 
tic, again bounded on its course, sparkling in the 
cheerful sunlight. Those only, who have wit- 
nessed the rapid transitions of a northern cli- 
mate, can realize the thrill of delight which per- 
vaded the colony at Quebec when nature thus 
suddenly resumed her crown of verdure, and 
arrayed herself as a goddess on the throne of her 
sylvan empire. Cheering sounds of life again 
rung through the forest and floated on the wave ; 
the axe struck sturdily at old primeval trees, and 
busy hands were seen refitting ships that had 
lain months encrusted with ice, while savages in 
fantastic attire came swarming in their bark 
canoes, dimpling the waters that were scarce 
parted by their slender keels. 

Eugene St. Foy caught inspir tion from the 
scene, and with untiring ardor pursue his favo- 
rite art, tracing his lonely way through forest 
wilds, and happy in the ambitious dreams of san- 
guine youth, which marked no cioud arising to 
dim the brightness of the future. Following the 
river’s course, he stood one day, awe struck and 
with admiring wonder, before the graceful catar- 
act, long since famed as the Falls of Montmo- 
rency. Age after age, the slender stream had 
poured its waters from that giddy height, and 
chimed its solemn anthem in the solitary wild! 
Never before had the foot of civilized man ap- 
proached the leaping flood, or an artist’s eye 
gazed upon its wondrous beauty. 

Eugene sketched with rapid hand; but hour 
after hour passed away, and the setting sun was 
shimmering through the forest leaves, and crest- 
ing the feathery spray which overhung the stu- 
pendous fall with a thovsand mimic rainbows, 
’ere he threw aside his pencil and exclaimed with 
proud satisfaction, ‘‘ This surely shall win for me 
a name!” A slight rustling, as of a startled 
fawn, caught his ear, and quick as thought a 
young Indian girl, crouching behind a sapling, 
sprang to her feet and stood timidly before him, 
her dark wandering eyes bent on his, as if trans- 
fixed by curiosity and surprise. Her attitude 
was the perfection of unstudied grace; her tall, 
lithe figure, was exquisitely rounded by health 
and exercise, and her features, regular and deli- 
cate, expressed the naive simplicity of a child, 
with the bashful coyness of dawning womanhood. 
Her gay, savage attire, relieved the dark hue 
of her clear olive complexion, and its richness 
bespoke the daughter of awarrior race. A tunic 
of fine cloth, edged with rarest furs, hung lightly 
from her naked shoulders, and was gathered 
round the waist by a belt of quaint device, 
wrought with the polished quills of the poreu- 
pine and colored beads; deer-skin moccasins, 
gaily embroidered, displayed the symetry of her 
slender feet and ankles, while a tuft of searlet 





feathers mingled with her jet black hair, which 
fell in silken masses on her neck and shoulders, 

Eugene gazed on the sudden apparition with 
intense delight. ‘‘ Surely,” he soliliquized, “ this 
is the crowning glory of the scene—the beautiful 
goddess of this enchanted wilderness ;’’ and again 
seizing the pencil, he began to sketch her as she 
stood before him, her eyes following the motion 
of his hand, but otherwise immobile as a statue. 
Presently, like a bashful child, she came step by 
step towards him and glanced at his port-folio; 
but when her eyes rested on the picture, she 
started as if surprised by the feats of a magician, 
and clapping her hands, uttered a wild but musi- 
cal cry, pointing to the water-fall, the trees, and 
to herself, as if to identify them all with the crea- 
tion of his artistic skill. ‘‘ Most divine savage, 
from whence comest thou ?”’ began St. Foy, tak- 
ing her passive hand, and quite forgetting that 
his refined dialect was lost on her untutored ears, 
but she sprang from him with the elastic bound 
of a young doe, and before he recovered from 
his surprise, she was hidden in the dense shadows 
of the forest. * a * * * 

In the course of another week*our young artist 
joined an expedition, planned by the Viceroy, to 
explore the still unbroken country lying south 
of the great St. Lawrence. They left Quebec, a 
goodly company, in bark canoes, guided by In- 
dian runners, to whom every path of the wilder- 
ness was familiar. A bright June sun was shin- 
ing over their heads, and the richest foliage and 
fairest blossoms of that sweet season, lay on tree 
and flower along the borders of the solitary 
stream; and as the little birchen fleet lightly 
stemmed the rapid current, the most reckless 
spirit was awed by the solemn gréndeur of the 
scene—the sublime repose of nature in her pri- 
meval shrines, as yet unprofaned by the daring 
footsteps of civilized man. At the entrance of 
the little river Sorel, the party separated, and 
St. Foy, with a few others, proceeded to the 
present village of Chambly, where the charming 
scenery tempted them to encamp for a few days, 
that they might enjoy the pleasures of hunting 
deer among the wooded cliffs of the overhanging 
mountain, and fishing in the fairy little lake 
which still wells up its living waters, the gem of 
that picturesque locality. St. Foy took no delight 
in these amusements, but spent his time in soli- 
tary rambles, which gave himtrich subjects for 
his favorite art. He at first rarely ventured with- 
out a guide—an Indian boy, taciturn like all his 
race, whose presence was generally ignored by 
Eugene, except when reminded of it by the ut- 
terance of an emphatic ‘‘ ugh !”—a monosyllable 
of many meanings in the savage dialect. But 
familiarity with forest life rendered him daring, 
and one day wandering out alone, he found him- 
self »ewildered by a labyrinth of paths, and un- 
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able to identify the one which he had followed, 
from the encampment. Night was approaching 
and the land-marks of the forest were unknown 
to him. Dreamily he had wandered on, he knew 
not where, carving the name of Madeline on 
many a tree, when suddenly he observed the 
shadows lengthening on the turf, and twilight 
gloom settling on theforest. The profound silence 
startled him, for the birds had ceased their warb- 
ling and the little wild wood animals sought their 
nightly coverts. 

Eugene was fearless and light-hearted; his 
efforts to unravel the maze of trails only per- 
plexed and wearied him; he shouted aloud, 
hoping his voice might reach some friendly ear, 
and echo caught the sound and repeated it from 
rock and dell, but returned no answer, and then 
all was silent as before. Resigning himself to 
the chance of passing a night alone in the forest, 
Eugene kindled a fire and piled the blazing 
branches high, hoping to keep off the beasts of 
prey who might soon be prowling abroad; and the 
grateful warmth was welcome even under a sum- 
mer’s sky, in those dense wild-wood shades. 
Scarcely had the fire began to blaze, when an 
answering flame leaped up into the air, spread- 
ing a ruddy glow around and disclosing, at no 
great distance, several groups of tawny figures 
gathered aboutit. The young artist stood afew 
moments admiring the picturesque and artistic 
effect of the scene, which seemed to spring from 
the earth for his especial divertisement, and then 
relying on the friendly disposition of the Indians, 
hastened to claim from them a hospitable recep- 
tion. As he drew near them he observed about 
twenty savages with their squaws and little ones— 
rovers of the forest—who had just pitched their 
encampment for the night. The men were reclin- 
ing lazily on the ground, smoking with becoming 
gravity, while the women appeared busy at the 
fire, engaged in culinary preparations, 

St. Foy’s sudden appearence produced an evi- 
dent sensation, though, as usual, they would not 
suffer the immobility of their countenances to be 
disturbed; savage pride forbidding the outward 
demonstration of any emotion. But as Eugene 
approached them with friendly signs, they gravely 
offered him a mat to sit on, and the chief gave 
him a lighted pipe, which of course was received 
as a pledge of amity. The women left their 
seething pots and oked at him with curious eyes, 
but a few imperative words from an old warrior 
of the tribe, sent them hastily back to their oc- 

supations. A young girl of perhaps fifteen sum- 
mers, reclined at the grim warrior’s feet, in indo- 
lent repose; and as Eugene met her flashing eye 
he recognized the tawny goddess who had won 
his admiration at the Falls of Montmorency. 
With habitual gallantry the young Frenchman sa- 
luted her by a courteous gesture, which was ac- 





knowledged by a bashful smile, and a blush that 
died her olive cheek with crimson. 

Oneidava, the Sachem’s daughter—the ‘Lily 
of the Lake,” as she was fondly styled—had been 
tenderly cared for, and reared with a gentle love 
rarely extended to savage woman. Safe under 
her father’s powerful protection, she grew up 
beautiful and beloved. The young warriors of 
the tribe worshipped her in silence, but among 
the bravest not one had yet found favor in her 
eyes, the Saxon blood of an English captive 
mingled in her veins, and she shrunk instinc- 
tively from the coarser natures that surrounded 
her. Eugene St. Foy entered into the spirit of 
his adventure with all the ardor of romantic 
youth ; frank and genial in manner, he soon won 
the confidence of his savage hosts, and was hos- 
pitably pressed to share their rude repast. Fast- 
ing and exercise had given him a keen appetite; 
and the seethed venison, with cakes of maize, 
baked on heated stones, if not over-tempting to 
a refined palate, could not be refused when 
placed before him by the graceful hand of Onei- 
dava. 

On the following morning Eugene awoke at an 
early hour, and found the Indians preparing to 
pursue theif journey, which they made him com- 
prehend led farther south to their hunting grounds, 
on the borders of a great lake. St. Foy hastily 
decided to go with them, well pleased that chance 
had thrown him so unexpectedly into the forest 
haunts of a rude and singular race, whose habits 
were so little known to Europeans, and whose 


| wild groupings would furnish rich and novel sub- 
jects for his way-side sketches. So, satisfying 


any scruples that arose by the ready logic of a 
strong inclination, he pursuaded a young savage 
by the temptation of a golden lure, to carry 
back a message to his companions at Chambly , 
and he never knew that his messenger was un- 
faithful, while they waited long for his return, 
and day after day scoured the neighboring woods 
in search for him. 
X* * & x * 

Weeks passed into months, summer was wan- 
ing, and still St. Foy remained a willing captive 
among the red-men of the forest. The old Sa- 
chem of the tribe looked on him as an adopted 
son; but the young warriors regarded him with 
secret. envy, believing that the Lily of the Lake 
would ere long wed the pale face stranger. Yet 
Eugene still wore a talisman near his heart—a 
picture of his gentle Madeline—and his better 
nature revolted from the thought of treachery to 
his early vows. Alas! why did he not fly when 
temptation pressed on him and whispered bland 
falsehoods, sapping the foundation of his virtu- 
ous resolution ! 

Wherever he went, Oneidava attended his steps 





Like a beautifal spirit she flitted around his path. 
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and if he sought the depths of the forest shade 
to commune alone with his heart and still its re- 
bellious throbbing, there she followed with steps 


lighter than a bounding fawn, and timid as a 


ashful child, she would wait in silence, watch- 
ng him with eyes so full of love and tenderness, 
hat he could not cast her from him, nor resist 
the fascination of her presence. The wild en- 
thusiasm of her nature captivated him no less 
than her more gentle words. She seemed in- 
stinctively to appreciate the refinement of his 
mind, and to sympathize in all his emotions. 
The creations of his pencil filled her with wild 
delight, she would gaze on them and clap her 
hands, and often tears rushed into her eyes when 
words failed to express heradmiration. Herardent 
feelings met a full repose in his own heart and 
satisfied every wish—-never had the calm and too 
sensitive Madeline awakened emotions so passion- 
ate and absorbing. 
% x * * * 

The bridal feast was prepared, and with the 
festive rites of savage rejoicing, the dark eyed 
daughter of the Iroquois was given in marriage 
to the stranger youth. And was St. Foy happy 
in the accomplishment of his wild undisciplined 
desires? Did no pale remembrance cast a 
shadow on his joy? Alas! the faithless lover 
had already marred the integrity of his soul, and 
& broken vow is followed inevitably, though 
sometimes with tardy justice, by a righteous re- 
tribution. Yet for a time Eugene revelled in 
the happiness which he had so dearly bought by 
a sacrifice of principle and honor. Still in the 
shadows of the old forest he pursued his favorite 
art, and whispered his tale of love. Oneidava 
learned from his lips the words of his native 
tongue, and never had they sounded so sweetly 
in his ear as when breathed in the music of her 
voice. Away from all jarring sounds and from 
every curious eye, they wandered along the wooded 
shores of that lovely lake which now bears the 
name of Champlain ; or launching a frail bark 
canoe, they glided over its quiet waters, and 
choosing some lonely isle, made it for a time the 
resting place of love, till roving fancy allured 
them to some fresh or fairer spot. 

The early frosts of autumn again tinged the 
forest with a thousand brilliant hues, and the 
crisped grass and falling leaves gave melancholy 
token of approaching winter. The indian party 
were preparing to remove farther west, towards 
the great chain of northern lakes, and, for the 
first time, St. Foy was startled from his dream 
of romance to a consciousness of his true posi- 
tion; for the first time he realized the anomolous 
tie which bound him to savage life, dragging him 
to exile among a rude and barbarous people, or 
the alternative from which his pride recoiled, of 
returning with his Indian bride to the refined 








abodes of civilization. Was there no escape from 
the dilemma? How could he meet the proud, 
searching glance of the Viceroy, and confess t 
him that he, the prot2g2 whom he loved to honor, 
had proved disloyal to love and duty, and reck- 
lessly turned aside from the path of fortune 
which his infiuence had opened before him. 
Torn by contending emotions, Eugene sought 
the densest solitude, vainly hoping to calm the 
tumult of his feelings. There Oneidava came to 
him with flying footsteps, joy sparkling in her 
eyes, the bearer, as she fondly hoped, of happy 
tidings. With a playful gesture, she held out a 
packet, which a savage runner—charged to seek 
St. Foy wherever an Indian trail would lead 
him—had just brought to the encampment from 
the Viceroy at Quebec. His eye caught the well 
known writing of the superscription, and with a 
frantic hand he snatched it from her, and gazed 
upon it, while a mortal paleness overspread his 
face, which became rigid as a marble statue. 
With a wild cry Oneidava threw herself on his 
breast, and, twining her arms around his neck, 
in the most endearing accents of affection, sought 
to win from him the secret of this sudden change. 
For the first time he recoiled from her caresses, 
and cast her rudely from him. The Indian girl 
started to her feet, and looked at him with proud, 
flashing eyes; but wounded tenderness chased 
away the momentary resentment, and she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. Eugene, touched 
to his inmost heart with remorse and pity, caught 
her in his arms, and in the earnest tones of sin- 
cere affection sought to calm and reassure her. 
But the golden chain of confidence was rudely 
shivered, and the fitful blandishments of waning 
love could never re-unite the broken links. 
When St. Foy found himself again alone, he 
opened his letters, and read them with bitter and 
contending emotions. M. de Roberval, in the_ 
confident belief that he still lived, and the friend- 
ly Indian would overtake him in his wanderings, 
entreated Eugene to place himself under his 
guidance, and return without delay to the settle- 
ment. ‘* The season,” he wrote, ‘*was fast ad- 
vancing; their ships were laden and ready to 
weigh anchor, and only waited tidings from him 
to depart on their homeward voyage.” De- 
spatches had been received from France during 
his absence, and letters from Madeline were en- 
closed. With a pang of bitter self-reproach, 
Eugene cut the silken threads, and read, with 
moistened eyes, words of deep, maidenly affec- 
tion, which had once thrilled like tones of sweet- 
est music in his wayward and fickle heart. 
From that moment, firmly as he sought to veil 
his feelings, the eye of constant and watchful 
love detected the sorrow and the vain regret that 
constantly corroded him. Oneidava breathed 
not a word of reproach nor betrayed a jealous 
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fear, but a shadow had fallen on the sunshine of 


tieir love, and her heart was wrung with an- 
guish. She saw him often in conference with 
the Indian guide, and fear sharpened her natural 
sagacity and impelled her to vigilance and se- 
cresy. 

But if St. Foy meditated escape, he found 
himself surrounded on all sides by the most de- 
termined obstacles. The eyes of the warriors 
were upon him; for he had been adopted into 
their tribe, and they would not suffer him to de- 
part. There was no visible restraint, but he 
knew that his steps were watched, and he in- 
wardly reproached Oneidava for the abridgement 
of his freedom. But keenly as she suffered, she 
endured all with savage stoicism; her eyes still 
followed him with mournful tenderness, and his 
capricious coldness was answered only by more 
devoted expressions of affection. Often his love 
for her revived with passionate fondness, and 
the dream of their former happiness was tran- 
siently renewed. Remorse and pity melted his 
heart, but, with all his generous impulses, his 
nature was selfish, and his spirit rebelled against 
the very shadow of restraint. 

x x x * * 

It was a dark, stormy night. On the morrow 
the Indians were to depart westward, and the 
bustle of preparation had given place to deep 
repose throughout the encampment. Oneidava 
slept, or seemed to sleep, soundly on her couch 
of skins, and St. Foy, not daring to cast on her 
one parting look, rose softly, and lifting a mat 
which closed their leafy tent, passed forth into 
the outer air. There he was joined by the In- 
dian guide, and with swift and noiseless steps 
they entered the forest depths. But behind them 
was a step lighter than their own, and an eye 
which pierced through the gloom followed their 
stealthy flight. Oneidava’s loving heart could 
not be deceived, and throughout the day she had 
noted the secret council and the hasty prepara- 
tion. With a beating heart and eyes closed, but 
sleepless, she lay seemingly wrapped in repose, 
for she knew that other eyes were watching, and 
that in the hour of need she alone could save 
him, Her presentiment was too truly verified; 
and as she still followed Eugene through the in- 
tricacies of the wood, like an unseen guardian 
spirit, a ery was raised from the encampment, 
and the savage warriors came swarming on his 
track. 

The treacherous guide uttered a shrill cry and 
darted from him, hiding himself in the tangled 
mazes of the forest. 

Eugene, bewildered, knew not where to turn; 
but a soft hand clasped his own, and the sweet 
voice of his forsaken Lily whispered him to keep 
silence and follow her. Passively he submitted 
to her gentle'guidance. The storm raged; flashes 








of lightning showed him the pale, agitated face 
of Oneidaya; but on they passed, turning from 
the path which his pursuers had taken, till their 
voices were almost lost in the distance. Pre- 
sently, the broad lake lay before them, and 4 
bark canoe was seen moored upon the sandy mar- 
gin. QOneidava looked with anxious eye upon 
the tossing waves; a moment she stood irreso- 
lute; a slight sound, unheard by St. Foy, caught 
her practised ear; she laid her head low upon 
the ground to listen, then, starting up, whis- 
pered, as she drew him closer to her side— 

‘¢They are on our trail, but Oneidava’s arm is 
strong and her heart fearless ;” and still leading 
her passive lover, she stepped into the frail ca- 
noe, and, loosing it from the mooring, with a 
skilful hand dipped the paddles lightly into the 
waves. ; 

Scarcely had they parted from the shore, when 
a savage band of warriors rushed to the spot, 
and a loud shout of disappointed rage mingled 
hideously with the rushing of the storm. A vivid 
flash of lightning revealed the fugitives beyond 
their reach. The rain poured in torrents—the 
thunder roared—and the wind, sweeping over 
the waves in sudden blasts, whirled the little 
bark in circling eddies. Another flash, and then 
midnight darkness; and again the lightning 
gleamed like a fiery spirit across the angry 
waves—an empty bark floated passively to- 
wards the shore, but the young artist and his 
Indian bride were never seen again. 

x x * * # 

Madeline pined long and faithfully for her ab- 
absent lover; but happily his infidelity never 
reached her ears. When years of patient wait- 
ing passed away and brought no tidings, and all 
hope of his return failed, she retired from the 
world, and devoted the remnant of her days to 
the religious duties of a conventual life. 

Many long years after these events, a new 
company of adventurers, in wT? the bor- 
ders of Lake Champlain, discoveré1 melancholy 
traces of the ill-fated Eugene St. Foy. The de- 
scendants of the old Sachem, Oneidava’s father, 
preserved his port feuille as a curious relic; and 
on the time-worn leaves might still be traced the 
graphic touches of his graceful pencil—painfully 
revealing to his countrymen the history of his 
sad and brief career. The touching story of 
his love, his short-lived happiness and tragic 
fate, lived in chant and legend among the scat- 
tered Iroquois, and from father to son is still 
handed down the melancholy tradition of the 
artist-lover and the Lily of the Lake. 


Is not the red man’s wigwam home 

As dear to him as costly dome? 

Is not his loved one’s smile as bright 

As the proud white man’s worshipp’d light? 


Mrs. M. Sr. Leon Lovp. 
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“ Mariana in the moated grange.”—MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 





Wira blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all: 
The rusted nails fell from the knots» 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange: 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary; 
I would that I were dead !” 


Her tears fell with the dews at even; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried. 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Hither at morn or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, *‘ The night is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “ I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead !” 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking, she heard the night fowl crow: 
The cock snng out an hour ere light; 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her; without hope of change, 
In.sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn, 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “‘I am aweary, aweary. 
I would that I were dead !” 


About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark : 





For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead!’ 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadows sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, “‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead !” 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d ; 
The blue fly sung i’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 
Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the door, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floor, 
Old voices call’d her from without 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “‘ I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead!” 


The sparrows chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loath’d the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay, 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then said she, “I am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said ; 
She wept, “I am aweary, aweary ; 
Oh, God! that I were dead !”—TENNYSON. 
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GRACE INGERSOLL INTRODUCED TO THE COURT OF NAPOLEON 


THE COURT OF NAPOLEON Il. 


Norutne affords a clear insight iitto the true 
character of a sovereign than an exact account 
of his conduct towards the people of his own 
court. Public measures may be defended by 
reason of pclicy, no matter how repulsive they 
may appear, and thus it is that every event in 
the career of the great French conqueror finds 
excuse or palliation. But it may be taken for 
granted, that a sovereign who is unprincipled or 
unmanly towards those over whom he has most 
unlimited sway, the people composing his own 
court, is equally to be dreaded by the nation he 
rules. Let us put to this test Napoleon the 








First. Messrs. Derby & Jackson, an enterpris- 
ing publishing firm in New York, have in press, 
and will soon issue a very handsome and inte- 
resting new work called ‘*The Court of Napo- 
leon,” superbly illustrated by colored engravings 
of theleading belles. The edition is a quarto, and 
printed on the best of thick white paper, in good 
clear large type. We are permitted to make 
the following extracts from it: 

‘On the first of April, the civil marriage took 
place at the Tuileries, and the next day the bene- 
diction of the Romish Church was pronounced 
over the imperial pair by Cardinal Fesch. The 
33 
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train of the bride was borne by Queen Hortense, 
Queen Julie of Madrid, and Queen Catherine of 
Westphalia. Napoleon now escorted his Empress 
upon a visit to some of the great public works of 
the Empire, and points of interest in the northern 
departments. He showed her the naval docks of 
Cherbourg, and in her presence the first waters 
of the English channel were admitted within the 
gates. He conducted her to Brussels, and on 
their return to Paris, Napoleon devoted himself 
to the organization of her household, the princi- 
pal members of which had already been chosen, 


-and, as far as possible, from the faubourg St. 


Germain: for the old nobility, who had refused 
to serve the Creole Empress, would gladly accept 
place at the hands of an archduchess, who was 
the daughter as well as the wife of an Emperor. 
The etiquette to which she was subjected was far 
more rigid than that which had been imposed 
upon Josephine. A hody guard of four, and 
afterwards of six ladies, bearing at various pe- 
riods the titles of ‘‘ladies to announce,” ‘first 
maids of honor,” and ‘‘ readers,’’ followed all her 
movements and haunted her footsteps... They 
were more constant than her shadow, for that 
attendant deserted her when the sun set or when 
his light was veiled. They were never absent 
during the day, and one of them slept at night in 


communicated by an open door. The Emperor: 
could not visit the Empress except through this 
ante-room. With the exception of the secretary. 


foot across the threshold of her suite of apart- 
ments without an order from the Emperor. One 
of her ladies invariably attended her when she 
took lessons in musie or drawing. They wrote 
all her letters, either from her dictation or in 
accordance with the general outline furnished 
by her. 

It was the Emperor’s intention that no man 
whatever should be able to say that he had been, 
for a single instant, in tete-i-tete with her Ma- 
jesty. On one occasion, one of the ladies of 
honor had been severely reprimanded by Napo- 
leon for remaining at.the extremity of the room, 
while the court jeweller, M. Biennais, was show- 
ing to the Empress the secret springs of a writ- 
ing desk, and on another occasion, the same lady 
nearly lost her situation, for a similar reason, 
during M. Paér’s lesson upon the piano. The 
gossips of the time went so far as to say that M. 
Leroy, the man-mantuamaker, was excluded from 
the palace for having dared to say to the Empress, 
in the confidence and intimacy of a measurement, 
that she had magnificent shoulders. It is quite 
impossible that M. Leroy was ever admitted to 
such privy and delicate relations with the im- 
perial person. Measures were taken, garments 
were tried, and changes ordered, by the ladies of 


| Regent of the Empire diring 
his brother Joseph, President of the Council of 
a room adjoining hers, and with her chamber} Regency. He received numerous letters from 
the Empress, in which she strongly urged the 
necessity of making peace, and spoke of the 
‘jaurmurs and clamor of the provinees against the 


and treasurer of Marie Louise, no man could set} continual drains of men and money,” On the 23d 








the household. M. Leroy had a lay-figure at his 
establishment, which presented an exact fac- 
simile of her Majesty’s proportions, and the attire 
which fitted this manikin, usually adjusted itself 
with equal precision to the living contour of the 
Empress of the French. 

On the 20th of March, 1811, Marie Louise 
gave birth, after a laborious and perilous travail, 
to a son, to whom was given the name of Napo- 
leon-Francois-Joseph, and upon whom was con- 
ferred the title of King of Rome. A salvo of 
one hundred and one guns announced to the peo- 
ple of Paris that the child.was of the male sex. 
Napoleon’s subjects seemed to testify, by their 
expressions of satisfaction, their sympathy with 
the sovereign at this realization of his ardent and 
long cherished hopes. In less than a week, over 
two thousand odes and epistles in rhyme had 
been addressed to the happy father by the poets 
and poetasters of France, "One of the sub-in- 
tendants of the Tuileries, M, de Quevauvilliers, 
was instructed to distribute the sum of 100,000 
francs among the i authors of this loyal 
verse. 

On the 14th of April, 1813, Napoleon left Paris 
for the. Russian campaign, making Marie Louise 


his absence, and 







of January, 1814, she: was again made Regent, 
as Napoleon departed.to.oppose the entrance of 
the allies into France. The Russians soon ap- 
peared in the forest of Vincennes, and Marie 
Louise, having received additional instructions to 
that effect from Napoleon, abandoned Paris on 
the 29th of March, with the King of Rome and 
the court, for Rambouillet. On the 1st of April, 
she received orders from Napoleon to establish 
herself at Blois. The allies had already entered 
Paris. Of this event Marie Louise was kept in 
ignorance till the 7th; a portion of her advisers 
were then of the opinion that by returning at 
once to Paris, before the arrival of a prince of 
the house of Bourbon, she might yet secure the 
regency for herself and the crown for her son. 
But Marie Louise preferred to espouse the in- 
terests of her father, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the treaty of Fontainebleau, signed by Na- 
poleon on the 11th, renounced for himself, for her 
and their son, the thrones of France and Italy. 
Marie Louise was to continue to bear the title of 
Empress, and upon her were conferred the duch- 
ies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. She re- 
turned to Austria throagh Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, which she visited with all the satisfaction 
of a midsummer tourist. 
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When Madame Walewski, mother of the Count 
Alexandre, learned that Murie Louise had not 
followed Napoleon to Elba, she hastened there 
with her son, intending to remain in the quality 
of a friend whose society might be agreeable to 


the prisoner. Napoleon, however, would not 
consent, being unwilling that the place which 
should have been filled by his wife, should be 
occupied in history by another. Madame Wa- 
lewski stayed but three days, and then returned 
to Naples. The resemblance of her son to the 
Emperor caused, for a time, the circulation of a 
report that Napoleon had been visited in Elba by 
the King of Rome and Marie Louise. 

On Napoleon’s return from Elba, the next 
year, Marie Louise openly expressed her hope 
that the allies would be successful in the im- 
pending struggle. She allowed Madame de 
Montesquiou, the governess of the prince, her 
son, to be dismissed, and a German woman to be 
appointed in her place. She willingly signed a 
paper renouncing all claim to the title of majesty, 
and to the throne of France. She was hence- 
forth to be known as Archduchess of Austria 
and Duchess of Parma; her son was to be called 
Hereditary Prince of Parma. The mother and 
son were soon definitively separated ; the former 
to retire to her Italian capital, the latter to re- 
main at Vienna, and to be educated as a German 
prince, under the title of the Duke de Reich- 
stadt. 

Marie Louise administered the govornment of 
her duchy with success and in a mild and liberal 
spirit. New codes were compiled, and a wise 
system of civil and criminal justice was intro- 
duced. Many bencvolent institutions were 
founded; among them were a hospital for incura- 
ble patients, a poor-house, an asylum for the in- 
sane, and a school for midwives. The private 
life of the duchess was such as to obtain for her 
the scorn of her subjects and the reprobation of 
history ; no sovereign in Europe led a more in- 
famous existence than the late Empress of the 
French. For year she maintained an adulterous 
connection with the Count de Neipperg, her 
chamberlain and prime minister. She gave birth 
to three children while Napoleon was yet alive, 
and translating the Wirtemberg name of Neip- 
perg into Italian, gave them that of Montenuovo. 
Neipperg was secretly married to Marie Louise, 
on his death-bed, in 1829. His eldest daughter, 
by Marie Louise, married the Viscount de San 
Vitale ; his oldest son became an officer in an 
Austrian regiment; the third child, a daughter, 
died early. 

The Duke de Reichstadt died of consumption, 
at Vienna, on the 22d of July, 1832. As he 
left no will, his mother inherited his large pro- 
perty—nearly a million of florins a year. After 
# reign of thirty years, Marie Louise died at 








Parma, in 1847, leaving an infamous memory and 
a fatal example. Her heart was placed in a 
chapel of the Church of the Madonna della Stec- 
cata; her body was conveyed to Vienna. 

Napoleon lived at St. Helena in happy igno- 
rance of the criminal debaucheries of his wife and 
empress. He often spoke of her, and it was evi- 
dent that he pictured her as placidly subsisting 
on the memories of the past, and as supporting 
with dignity and resignation her fall from her 
high estate. On one occasion he said, “ Be per- 
suaded that if the Empress makes no effort to 
alleviate my sufferings, it is because she is sur- 
rounded by spies who prevent her knowing how 
I am treated—for Murie Louise is the soul of 
virtue !”? Napoleon certainly suffered enough 
upon his rocky fastness, to be spared the humili- 
ating and afflicting knowledge that his wife was 
the paramour of a mutilated and disfigured offi- 
cer of her household. His lot was less deplora- 
ble than it has been represented; for if he was 
harrassed by captivity and unworthy treatment, 
he was happy inthe unconsciousness of his wife’s 
disgrace, and of the existence of the nameless 
children to which she had given birth. 

The French have effaced the name of Maria 
Louise from their annals, as far as it is possible 
for a people to forget history and to renounce 
the past. Josephine was the first Empress of 
the French ; Eugénie is the second. 

It is our purpose to speak of the private rela- 
tions of Napoleon with the ladies of his court; 
to describe his manner towards them, and his 
conversation with them; to state his opinion upon 
the social mission and the domestic duties of 
woman, and to illustrate these various points by 
authentic and historical examples. This will 
call upon us to introduce into the dazzling circle 
of the Tuileries during the most brilliant period 
of the Empire, one of our own fair countrywo- 
men, suddenly transplanted there from her home 
in Connecticut. The episode of her translation 
to Napoleon’s imperial court we quote from one . 
who knew her, copying from the proof-sheets of 
a forthcoming work. The authr thus narrates 
the prominent incidents of her life: 

‘¢ Jonathan Ingersoll, of New Haven, had a 
large family—sons and daughters: the names of 
the former are honorably recorded in the official 
annals of their native State—nay, of the United 
States. The daughters were distinguished for 
personal attractions and refined accomplishments. 
One of them claims a special notice—Grace In- 
gersol; how beautiful the name, how suggestive 
of what she was in mind, in person, in charac- 
ter! Isaw her once—but once, and I was then 


a child—yet her image is as distinct as if I had 
seen her yesterday. 

‘‘In my boyhood, these New Haven Ingersolls 
came to Ridgefield occasionally, especially in 
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summer, to visit their relations there. They all 
seemed to me like superior beings, especially 
Mrs. Ingersoll, who was fair and forty about 
those days. On a certain occasion, Grace, who 
was a school companion of my elder sister, came 
to our house. I imagine she did not see or no- 
tice me. Certainly she did not discover in the 
shy boy in the corner her future biographer. 
She was tall and slender, yet fully rounded, with 
rich, dark hair, and large Spanish eyes—now 
seeming blue, and now black, and changing with 
the objects on which she looked, or the play of 
emotions within her breast. In complexion she 
was a brunette, yet with a melting glow in her 
cheek, as if she had stolen from the sun the gen- 
erous hues which are reserved for the finest of 
fruit and flowers. Her beauty was, in fact, so 
striking—at once so superb and so conciliating— 
that I was both awed and fascinated by her. 
Wherever she went, I followed, though keeping 
at a distance, and never losing sight of her. She 
spent the afternoon at our house, and then de- 
parted, and I saw her no more. 

‘*It was not long after this that a Frenchman 
by the name of Grellet, who had come to the 
United States on some important commercial 
affairs, chanced to be at New Haven, and saw 
Grace Ingersoll, whom he had already met at 
New York. Such beauty as that of the New Ha- 
ven belle is rare in any country; it is never in- 


digenous in France. Even if such could be born | 


there, the imperious force of conventional man- 
ners would have stamped itself upon her, and 
made her a fashionable lady, at the expense of 
that Eve-like beauty and simplicity which cha- 
racterized her. It is not astonishing, then, that 
the stranger—accustomed as he was to -the 
beauty of French fashionable life—should still 
have been smitten with this new and startling 
type of female loveliness. 

‘‘From the first view of Miss Ingersoll, M. 
Grellet was a doomed man. Familiar with the 
brilliant court of the Parisian capitol, he might 
have passed by unharmed, even by one as fair as 
our heroine, had it not been for that simplicity, 
that Puritanism of look and manner, which be- 
longed to the social climate in which she was 
brought up, so strongly in contrast to the pre- 
scribed pattern graces of a French lady. He 
came, he saw, he was cenquered. Being made 
captive, he had no other way than to capitulate. 
He was a man of good family, a fine scholar and 
a finished gentleman. He made due and honor- 
able proposals, and was accepted, though, on the 
part of the parents, with many misgivings. 
Marriage ensued, and the happy pair departed 
for France. 

‘¢This took place in 1806. M. Grellet held a 
high social position, and on his arrival at Paris, 
it was a matter of propriety that his bride should 





be presented at court. Napoleon was then in 
the full flush of his imperial glory. It must 
have been with some palpitations of heart that 
the New Haven girl—scarcely turned of eighteen 
years, and new to the great world—prepared to 
be introduced to the glittering circle of the 
Tuileries, and under the eye of the Emperor 
himself. As she was presented to him in the 
midst of a dazzling throng, blazing with orders 
and diamonds, she was a little agitated, and her 
foot was entangled for a moment in her long 
train—then an indispensable part of the court 
costume. Napoleon, who, with all his greatness, 
never rose to the dignity of a gentleman, said in 
her hearing, ‘‘ Voila de la gaucherie américaine!”’ 
American awkwardness! Perhaps a certain 
tinge of political bitterness mingled in the speech, 
for Jerome had been seduced into marriage by 
the beauty of an American lady, greatly to the 
chagrin of his aspiring and unprincipled brother. 
At all events, though he saw the blush his rude- 
ness had created, a malicious smile played upon 
his lips, indicative of that contempt of the feel- 
ings of women, which was one of his character- 
istics. 

‘*¢ Madame Grellet, however, survived the shock 
of this discourtesy which signalized her entry 
into fashionable life. She soon became a sele- 
brity in the court circles, and always maintained 
pre-eminence, alike for beauty of person, grace 
of manners, and delicacy and dignity of charac- 
ter. More than once she had her revenge upon 
the Emperor, when, in the centre of an admir- 
ing circle, he, with others, paid homage to her 
fascinations. Yet this transplantation of the 
fair Puritan, even to the Paradise of fashion, 
was not healthful. 

‘*M. Grellet became one of Bonaparte’s re- 
ceivers-general, and took up his residence in the 
department of the Dordogne—though spending 
the winters in Paris. Upon the fall of Napo- 
leon, he lost his office, but was reappointed 
during the Hundred Days, only to lose it again 
upon the final restoration of Louis XVIII. The 
shadows now gathered thick and dark around 
him. His wife, having taken a violent cold, was 
attacked with pleurisy, which resulted in a 
gradual decline. Gently, but surely, her life 
faded away. Death ever loves a shining mark, 
and at the early age of five and twenty she de- 
scended to the tomb. With two charming 
daughters—the remembrances of his love and 
his affliction—M. Grellet returned to the south 
of France, and in the course of years he too was 
numbered with the dead ” 

Such is, in part, the story of our fair country- 
woman. The two daughters of Madame Grellet 
are still living in the south of France. One is 
married and has children around her; the othe: 
is in a convent, and has taken perpetual vows. 
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‘‘How strange, how affecting,” continues the | 
author we have quoted, ‘are the vicissitudes of | 


life, as we read them in the intimate personal 
chronicles of homes and hearts! The immediate 
grandchildren of the Puritan minister of Ridge- 
field—the one a mother, blending her name, her 
lineage and her language in the annals of a for- 
eign land; and the other a devotee, secking in 
the seclusion of her cell, and perhaps not alto- 
gether in vain, that peace which the world can- 
not give! What romance is more deeply and 
touchingly tinted than this simple page of family 
history !” 

From the remark made by the Emperor on the 
occasion of Madame Grellet’s presentation, the 
reader will see that sympathy with women, or at 
least the habit of expressing sympathy at a try- 
ing moment, was not one of his characteristics. 
It would be easy to adduce many similar in- 
stances. The narrative which follows will show 
him to be incapable of even forgetting or forgiv- 
ing an epigram which had fallen from the lips of 
a sarcastic beauty. 

M’lle Ermesinde de Narbonne became Madame 
de Chevreuse, in 1798, upon her marriage with 
the son of the Duke de Luynes and de Chevreuse. 
Her father-in-law was the representative of a 
family of immense wealth and of high ancestral 
pride. In 1804, she was remarkable as having 
obtained the reputation of being the most 
thoroughly elegant and accomplished woman in 
Paris, without possessing any of the elements of 
beauty. Her hair was reddish, if not red; her 
features were irregular, and in form she was thin 
and angular. But her manners were so charm- 
ing, and yet so dignified, her movements were so 
graceful, and her assertion of her proud birth- 
right was so amiable, that during her short and 
brilliant career at the court, she was one of its 
most lofty and dazzling ornaments. 

During the formation of the imperial house- 
hold by Napoleon, a parchment signed by the 
Emperor was placed in her hands: it was her 
appointment as lady of honor to the Empress 
Josephine. ‘‘I refuse,” she said, after she had 
read it. ‘* But think of what may be the result,” 
interposed her husband and her father-in-law. 
“Tt is useless,” she returned, ‘‘ to repeat what I 
have already said a thousand times: I hate and 
despise the imperial court! After that, you can 
hardly desire me to form part of it.” But Na- 
poleon had given this haughty family to under- 
stand that a refusal on the part of Madame de 
Chevreuse might provoke reprisals which would 
endanger their fortune; to save the estate, there- 
fore, she assumed the distasteful service. Her 
conduct at court was that of a fronduse, a mal- 
content; her epigrams upon the new régime cir- 
culated through Paris and the departments. She 
would not deign to appropriate to her own pur- 








pose her salary as lady of honor. She madea 
point of giving the whole sum, twelve thousand 
francs a year, conspicuously and contemptuously, 
to the poor. 

Napoleon was wounded by the smart sallies 
and the disaffection of Madame de Chevreuse ; 
and one night, in the midst of a brilliant throng 
at the Tuileries, he said aloud to her: ‘‘ Dear me! 
How red your hair is!” ‘* Perhaps it is, sire,” 
she retorted, ‘but this is the first time a man 
ever told meso!” The Count de Survilliers, one 
of the authors of ‘‘ Les Erreurs de Bourrienne,” 
says upon this subject: ‘This was an indirect 
compliment to Madame de Chevreuse, but she 
did not understand it. She should have thought 
that the Emperor had eyes as well as other peo- 
ple, and that her beautiful blonde hair was no 
redder to him than to any one else. With more 
wit, she would have modestly blushed, and this 
blush would have told her appreciation of the in- 
direct compliment, and her gratification at the 
intention, in which a woman is rarely deceived ; 
but Madame de Chevreuse was prejudiced and 
hostile.” 

It is certainly worth remembering that the 
apologists of Napoleon reproach a lady of the 
court for not blushing with delight at hearing an 
Emperor call her blonde locks red. The intima- 
tion, too, that a person may blush to order, is, 
to say the least, singular. It was said, at the 
time, in reference to this incident, that it would 
be quite as easy to sneeze at the word of com- 
mand, to dream dreams at will, to sleep volun- 
tarily, to wake appropriately and to expire op- 
portunely. 

By thus persecuting the sprightly lady of 
honor, Napoleon only succeeded in rendering her 
interesting, and in drawing upon himself the 
blame of the palace. He next sought his re- 
revenge by attempting to fasten a stain ona pure 
and guileless life. He sent her superb anony- 
mous presents, flowers, rare plants; but she 
scon put an end to this gallant persecution by or- 
dering her servants to repulse the imperial offer- 
ings from the door. The Emperor now aban- 
doned his system of mysterious devotion for one 
of open and undisguised attention. One day at 
the close of a hunt, he ordered one of the whip- 
pers-in to present, inhis name, the stag’s severed 
foot to Madame de Chevreuse. The courtiers ex- 
changed significant glances: the lady of honor 
saw the impending danger. She crossed the cir- 
cular space enclosed by the huntsman, and pre- 
senting the foot to Josephine, said, ‘“‘ The man 
has made a mistake, Madame: he probably does 
not know you. I thus repair his error.” Her 
pale cheeks were flushed with indignation as she 
repelled the insult of his Majesty. 

Napoleon soon came to fear Madame de Chev- 
reuse, and necessarily to dislike ‘er. She 
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speedily drew on herself the rigors of his wrath 


hy two speeches, one of which was a mere ex- 
travagant bravado, the other a noble and dig- 
nified reproof. She came one night to the Tuil- 
eries, literally blazing with diamonds. Some 
one asked her if they were all genuine, or, as is 
sometimes the case, if they were mingled with 
paste. ‘*Dear me! I hardly know,” she replied, 
‘¢but even if they were all false, they would be 
quite good enough to come here with.” Any 
other sovereign but Napoleon would have laughed 
at the malice of this sally, but his incensed Ma- 
jesty indited a decree of exile. This he with- 
held for a time, but signed it soon afterwards 
under the following circumstances: In 1808, 
his Spanish campaign deprived Charles the IV. 
and his queen of their crowns, and the dethroned 
sovereigns were compelled to accept the palace 
of Compiégne in France as their residence in ex- 
ile. Napoleon drew up the list of ladies who 
were to wait upon the queen. Upon the list he 
placed the name of Madame de Chevreuse first. 
‘¢ Tell his Majesty I decline,” she said; ‘there 
are no jailers in my family!” The heavy handof 
Napoleon fellupon Madame deChevreuse asit had 
fallen upon Madame Récamier. She wasbanished 
from Paris, and warned not to return within the 
distance of fifty leagues. This was a cruel and 
indeed fatal blow for the young duchess, who was 
already suffering from the first attacks of con- 
sumption, Her exile and her martyrdom hast- 
tened and aggrivated her disease. She led an er- 
rant life, wondering from Tours to Rouen, and 
from Rouen to Caen. Josephene frequently in- 
terceded with Napoleon in her behalf; his in- 
variable reply was, ‘*No, I say,no! Ill have 
no impertinent spoiled children here!’”” Madame 
de Chevreuse died at Lyons early in the year 
1813... Napoleon’s querulous and unmanly per- 
secution had killed her in the maturity of her 
beauty and the prime of her years. 

Napoleon was not destitute of gallantry, how- 
ever, and when in the humor, could converse 
amiably, and evencondescend to agreeable trifling 
with ladies whose attractions rendered it worth 
his while. An incident may be mentioned in this 
connection, which took place at Boulogne, in 
1803, during the visit of the First Consul to the 
fleet. A lady from Dunkirk, noted for her ele- 
gance, wit and beauty, was turning the heads of 
the grand personages assembled there. General 
Soult and Joseph Bonaparte were her acknow- 
ledged favorites, and of the two, the latter was in 
reality and in secret, the successful suitor. The 
lady gave numerous evening parties, and one of 
them Bonaparte determined to attend, with a view 
to penetrate, if possible, his brother’s mystery. 
He assumed citizen’s costume, and wore a wig 
and spectacles.. General Bertrand, similarly dis- 
guised, accompanied him, and the two caused 





themselves to be announced as commissaries of 
war. They entered unrecognized, the company 
being absorbed over the bouillotte table. Bona- 
parte was soon satisfied that intelligence existed 
between Joseph and his hostess, and was pre- 
paring to depart, when she retained him in order 
to play at forfeits. He was obliged to give a 
pledge, and being unfortunately without either 
kandkerchief or other small article, was obliged 
to pawn a piece of paper upon which he had pre- 
pared a list of colonels. He stipulated that. it 
should remain unopened. Upon the delivery of © 
the sentences, it was decreed that Bonaparte 
should enact the part of door-keeper, while Jo- 
seph and the lady from Dunkirk ‘‘ made the jour 

ney to Cythera.”’ 

This game, which is still in vogue in certain 
circles of French society, consists of the follow 
ing features: any two persons, a lady and gen- 
tleman, whose relations are supposed to be con 
fidential, or whose pairing is not helieved to be 
distasteful to either, may be sent upon this jour- 
ney in an adjoining room, while the door-keeper 
guards the entrance. The imprisoned parties, 
whose time is short, are expected to make such 
hurried use of it as their intimacy may author- 
ize, or their inclinations may suggest. The door- 
keeper is responsible for the entire seclusion ot 
the interview. 

Bonaparte performed this duty with as good a 
grace as could be expected, for the character he 
sustained is usually given to jealous husbands 
and to persons whom the company wishes to quiz 
or to tease. He soon after left, and entering the 
room of a carpenter who inhabited the ground 
floor, wrote a note which he at once sent to the 
fair occupant of the story above. This note ran 
as follows: ‘‘I thank you, madame, for the amia- 
ble welcome you have extended to me this even- 
ing. Should you ever visit me in my tent, I will 
again enact the door-keeper, if such be your 
pleasure; but I will not leave to others the duty 
of accompanying you in your journey to Cythe- 
ra.—BonapartE.” This adventure was soon 
noised abroad, and the public made merry over 
the ludicrous sentinel duty which had been im- 
posed upon the head of the state. 

At the ball given at the Tuileries in 1806, in 
honor of the marriage of the Princess Stephanie 
de Bade, Napoleon accosted a lady whom he did 
not recognize, thus: ‘‘ Who are you, madame?” 
‘¢ Sire, lam Madame Charpentier.” ‘The wife 
of General Charpentier?” ‘‘ Yes, sire.” ‘Dear 
me, how ill you look in that dress! You are 
very much changed!” With these words, the 
courteous monarch passed on. In the Gallery ot 
Diana, a lady with trembling hand presented him 
a petition. This person was one who had re- 
ceived Napoleon into her house when he was a 
lieutenant of artillery, and found it difficult tc 
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live upon his meagre salary; she persuaded him 
that to occupy one of her vacant rooms would be 


to oblige her, by airing the furniture, and that | 


to eat at her table would oblige her still more, 
by occupying her solitude. She rendered him 
long and important services at a moment when 
he most needed assistance. Being subsequently 
totally ruined, she bethought herself of applying 
to the lieutenant whom she had befriended. She 


handed her petition to Napoleon as he advanced | 


along the Gallery of Diana. The Emperor looked 
at her, changed color, and said, in a loud and 
menacing tone,, ‘By what chance come you 
here?” The unfortunate woman fell fainting 
upon the floor,and was borne away from the 
palace. The next day the Emperor settled upon 
her an annual pension of twelve hundred francs, 
in atonement for his harshness, and in acguittal 
of his obligation. 

Bonaparte’s treatment of Madame Fours, 
whom he had once called by the affectionate so- 
brequet of Bellilotte, and whom the public styled 
the Eastern Queen, may be briefly referred to 
here. This lady followed her husband, who was 


attached to Bonaparte’s Egyptian army, to Cairo. 
| Here an intrigue was set on foot, and Fourés was 
sent to’ France with a package of worthless du- 
plicate dispatches. He embarked at Alexandria, 
Was captured by the English squadron under 
Commodore Hood, and landed again on the Egyp- 
tian coast. He hastened back to Cairo, where 
he found his home abandoned and his name dis- 
| honored, His wife was occupying the quarters 
of the General-in-chief—the palace of Elfy-Bey. 
His grief and consternation were poignant; and 
his wife, to escape his persecutions and impor- 
tunities, obtained a species of military divorce 
from the commissary-geperal of the army. 

Bonaparte’s attachment to Madame Foures 
seems to have been profound and sincere. He 
wore constantly upon his person a lock of her 
hair, in exchange for which he had given her his 
portrait. During his absence in Syria, he wrote 
her the most affectionate letters, and in one of 
them is said to have promised to obtain a divorce 
from Josephine, and marry her, if she made him 
a father. This tenderness endured till his dreams 
of ambition compelled him to sacrifice her. 











SONG. 


BY MISS SEWARD. 


BLEAK gloomy winds will surely rise 
When Autumn hastes away ; 

Ah! so shall swell my rising sighs, 
So wintry grows my day; 

Lost to my view, when Chloe’s form 
No more adorns this shade ; 

Then alas! must sorrow’s storm 
My drooping heart invade. 


Fast-falling tears shall wet the ground, 
When dark November lours; 

Ah, not less lavish shall be found, 
These eyes descending showers : 


Doom’d when I feel my beating heart, 
To wail its vanished joys, 

Now, e’en now, the dreaded smart 
My present bliss destroys. 


Cease, fancy, cease the golden prime 
Of love’s delight to veil, 

| Cease to present the cruel time 

When every joy must fail : 
Live while we may, ’tis all we can, 

And shun each thought that mourns, 
Crown with roses life’s short span, 

But lean not on its thorns. 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


I think of thee, 
-When through the grove 
The nightingale warbles 
His song of love; 
When thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee, 
Where eve’n gleams 
By the shady fountains, 
Of silver streams ; 
Whore thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee, 
With pain most dear, 
With timid longing, 
And warmest tear ; 
How thinkest thou of me? 


Oh, think of me, 
By day and night, 
Till a happier star 
Our souls unite! 
For I ever think of thee. 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


BY MES. CROWE. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘ Pray, sir,” said a little man, who, with a 
great coat buttoned up to his chin, and a red 
worsted comforter round his throat, was standing 
in front of the Glo’ster Coffee House, in Picca- 
dilly, one cold winter’s morning-——‘*‘ are you wait- 
ing for the Telegraph ?” 


‘Yes, I am, sir,” answered the person he ad- |~ 


dressed, who was ahandsome gentlemanly-look- 
ing youth, somewhat above twenty, ‘‘I wish with 
all my soul it would come, for it’s devilish cold 
standing here.” 

‘* It'll be up directly, sir,” said a porter touch- 
ing his hat. 

‘¢ There’s a fire in the office if you like to walk 
in, sir,” said a clerk, who just then came to the 
door, 

‘*No, thank ye,” answered the impatient tra- 
veler; ‘‘I want to be off.” 

‘* So do I, sir,”’ said the little man who had first 
spoken ; ‘‘but as we can’t get off till the coach 
comes, we may as well take advantage of the 


fire.” 


‘‘T am not cold,” answered the young man, 
walking rapidly backwards and forwards, with 
his hands in his pockets, and forgetting that he 


had just asserted that he was cold. ‘‘I thought | 


the coach started from here at half-past six ?” 

‘¢ Seven, sir,”’ said the porter. 

‘They always tell you half-past six for seven,” 
said the little man. 

‘¢7T wish they’d be a little more punctual,’ ex- 
claimed the other. 

‘‘There’s seven striking now, and here’s the 
coach coming up,” said the porter; and at the 
same moment, the well appointed vehicle turned 
out of St. James’s-street, and dashed up at the 
inn-door : the ostler placed himself at the horses’ 
heads, the coachman flung down his ribbons, and 
rolling off the box, turned into the office, whilst 
the porters began to throw up the boxes and port- 
manteaus that wore accumulated on the pave- 
ment. Several other passengers, also, who had 
been lounging in the street, or warming them- 
selves at the fire, now drew near, and began to 
take their seats. 

‘Inside or out, sir ?”’ said the coachman, is- 
suing from the office, with the way bill in his hand. 
‘« Inside,” answered the impatient traveler. 

‘¢ Phen we shall have the pleasure of traveling 
together,” observed the little man who had first 
spoken. 

The gentleman he addressed did not look as if 
he foresaw much pleasure in the companionship. 
However, they both stepped in; and, all other 
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preliminaries being arranged, the coachman 
mounted his box, and away. 

‘*Stop, stop,” screamed a female voice— 
** Hoigh! hoigh!” cried the man at the inn door. 

‘*TIs that the Bath coach?” asked the belated 
passenger. 

‘«No room outside,” cried the coachman. 
‘*No room!” exclaimed the indignant girl, 
‘Why, our John took my place a week ago, and 
saw it booked himself!” 

‘¢ Did he, my dear ?” said the coachman, ‘why 
then I s’pose we must give you an inside. Put 
her inside, Bill, till we drop somebody upon the 
road, and put that ’ere bandbox into the boot.” 

These orders were quickly obeyed, and, once 
more, the coach started on its way, with its three 
insides and its full complement out. 

After the first glance at each other, the former, 
till they had got off the stones and proceeded 
some distance beyond Hyde Park Gates, seemed 
sufficiently occupied with peering through the 
dim glass at the houses that lined the road they 
were flying through. Probably, however, in re- 





ality, not one of the party was thinking anything 
about the material objects to which their eyes 
| were directed. Their thoughts were with what 
they had left, or what they were going to. Jenny 
Spike, for example, was thinking of John, the 
footman at the place she was just leaving, won- 
dering much that he had not made her the pro- 
posals of marriage which she had been daily ex- 
pecting for the last six months; but concluding 
that, as he had not taken the trouble to leave his 
bed on that morning early enough to conduct her 
to the coach, he had no design of carrying his 
attentions any further, she determined to banish 
him from her heart forever. Following up this 
resolution by fixing her mind, with uncommon 
fortitude, on the visionary image of the footman 
yet unseen, with whom she was next to be do- 
mesticated, she considered it highly probable that 
he would be tall and thin, and interesting and 
amiable, because she had observed those to be 
the attributes of footmen in general; and that 
he would be struck with her she could not doubt, 
for that had been another peculiarity attending 
all the footmen she had yet lived with, a circum- 
stance which had caused her to look uponit as 
something rather inexplicable that she should 
still be called Miss Spike. 

The thoughts of the little man, who was a 
lawyer, and whose name was James Pilrig, were 
intent upon the condition of a purchase that he 
was traveling into the country to effect for a client 





of his; starting from which point, they took a 
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rapid survey of the many and complicated affairs 
of that gentleman, concluding with congratulat- 
ing himself op having so desirable a client; 
whilst his mind, for a single moment, dwelt on 
the possibility that, if he transacted the old 
man’s business very much to his satisfaction, a 
codicil, in which his own name should appear, 
might be added to the testamentry document he 
had been lately engaged in drawing up. This 
was uncertain ; but, in the mean time, the being 
employed at all by so wealthy an individual, was 
extremely gratifying, and would, infalibly, be 
the means of introducing him to more business, 
not to mention the beautiful bills of costs in all 
their lovely longitude, and leaves ‘‘ thick as the 
leaves of Valambrosa,”’ that presented them- 
selves to his delighted fancy. The truth was, 
that Mr. James Pilrig’s success in business had 
not hitherto been great; he had no opportunity 
of getting into a profitable line, and he looked 
upon his employment by this gentleman as his 
first step towards fortune. ‘‘ Let the world but 
know that I am the confidential agent of Obiah 
Livingstone, Esquire, and my name is up,” was 
the agreeable conviction with which he closed 
his cogitations on the subject. 

With respect to the impatient traveler, he had 
his thoughts too, not less engrossing than those 
of his companions, but the subject of them we 
shall leave time and the course of this history to 
disclose. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. James Pilrig, having 
wound up his reflections, in the satisfactory 
manner we have indicated, began to feel a dispo- 
sition to loose his tongue and unlock the casket 
of his thoughts; so, rousing himself from his 
air of pre-occupation, he rubbed his hands, and 
turning briskly to his fellow-traveler, remarked 
that he supposed the coach would stop to break- 
fast about nine o’clock—a proposition which the 
gentleman addressed did not seem to feel himself 
called upon either to affirm or deny, and to 
which, therefore, he said nothing; but Mr. Pil- 
rig, who, for the reasons above mentioned, was 
feeling extremely comfortable, was not to be 
depressed by one failure; so, turning his atten- 
tion to Jenny Spike, he asked her if she was 
going all the way to Bath—a question which 
that young lady unreservedly answered in the 
affirmative, following up the conversation by an 
inquiry as to what hour the coach was likely to 
arrive there. Neither did it require much en- 
couragement to make her further communica- 
tive; and before they reached their breakfast 
station, with the exception of the loves of the 
footmen, Mr. Pilrig wes in possession of the 
leading events of Miss Spike’s history, which, 
however, were not sufficiently remarkable to be 
set down here. The conclusion was that she 
had left her last place, where she was house- 








maid, because, after being always accustomed to 
wait on her mistress, that lady had thought pro- 
per to engage a regular lady’s-maid, ‘‘and she 
wasn’t going for to be under her, in course—a 
proud, conceited minx!’ and, indeed, she con- 
fessed that not only this lady’s-maid in particu- 
lar, but all lady’s-maids without exception, were 
the objects of her especial aversion; and she did 
not scruple to confide to Mr. Pilrig her firm de- 
termination never to live in the house where 
‘‘one of that sort was. The airs they give them- 
selves,” she assured him, ‘ wasn’t to be told; 
and, for her part, she never could abide ’em!” 

This conversation lasted Mr. Pilrig till the 
coach stopped for breakfast; and when they 
started again, they found the fourth seat occu 
pied by another passenger, and one who, to the 
chatty little lawyer’s satisfaction, appeared per- 
fectly well disposed for conversation. He was a 
man apparently about five-and-thirty years of 
age, well dressed, sleek, and not ill-looking; his 
manners were confident, and his mode of speak- 
ing plausible. Benevolence seemed to be his 
favorite virtue; and he had delivered himself of 
several very amiable sentiments before he had 
been in the coach half-an-hour. Nor was he 
less communicative with respect to his own 
affairs, informing the company that he had been 
to Marlhead, to look at an estate that was to 
be sold in that neighborhood, but he had found 
it so inferior to the auctioneer’s description of it 
that he was quite disgusted. In short, he said, 
the extravagant romancing with which those 
gentlemen, the auctioneers, amused themselves 
and perplexed their customers, were quite vexa- 
tious. They kept him running from one end of 
the island to the other, looking for what he never 
found; the hanging woods, and velvet Jawns, 
and silver streams, appeared nowhere but in 
their advertisements. He then proceeded to 
draw a splendid picture of the sort of place he 
wanted; and, altogether, talked in a manner 
that could not fail to inspire his hearers with a 
magnificent idea of his fortune, and a profound 
veneration of his person. At least, if they were 
not so impressed, the fault must have been theirs, 
not his; and, accordingly, Mr. Pilrig, for one, 
yielded without a struggle to the fascination. 
Miss Spike would, no doubt, have been equally 
enchanted, had she been able to discover any 
possible connection between the wealth of her 
fellow-traveler and the advancement of her own 
fortune, but she did not; and as for the impa- 
tient gentleman by her side, he appeared too 
much wrapt in his own reflections to be con- 
scious of anything that was going on. 

But the lawyer was subdued; a man evidently 
of immense fortune and high connections, run- 
ning about the world to look for an estate, and 
not able to find one magnificent enough for his 
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purpose—the idea was sublime! And, thea, 
there was so much urbanity, so much frankness, 
not the slightest reserve about his affairs; he 
wondered who was his agent! How desirable it 
was that he should have somebody who could 
relieve him from part of the trouble of pursuing 
these unattainable beauties, or at least, prevent 
his being deluded by the excursive fancies of the 
auctioneers! In short, Mr. Pilrig perceived at 
once that which Miss Spike had failed to discern 
in her own case; he saw that a very agreeable 
connection might be established between the 
stranger’s purse and his own pocket. He there- 
fore felt he was only doing justice to himself, 
when he seized the opportunity of a pause in 
the monologue—for such it had hitherto nearly 
been—to hint that he was himself a professional 
man, and to insinuate delicately that no one 
understood his business better; taking occasion 
to cite several instances in which, through his 
acuteness and penetration, enormous sums had 
been saved to his clients. He observed, that 
gentlemen about to purchase estates could not 
be too cautious in selecting a man of business to 
examine the title-deeds—some one who tho- 
roughly understood the thing; he himself had 
considerable experience in that line, and he 
flattered himself had been the means of prevent- 
ing a great deal of mischief. 

These words appeared by no means to fall 
upon an inattentive ear; the stranger seemed 
struck with Mr. Pilrig’s account of Mr. Pilrig; 
he asked his opinion on several knotty points, 
and gently insinuated that whenever he met with 
anything to suit him, he should like very much 
to have the affair looked into by a gentleman 
who seemed so thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. Mr. Pilrig felt flattered, and became 
excited and voluble; he had evidently made a 
hit, and he resolved to clinch it; so, with a sig- 
nificant nod, he avowed that he was then on his 
way into Somersetshire for the purpose of trans- 
acting a little private business for a client of his 
—one of the richest men in the country—no less 
a person than the great Obiah Livingstone. He 
placed his hand beside his mouth, and stooped 
forward to meet the stranger’s ear, when he pro- 
nounced the awful name; but the whisper was 
so loud, that if there had been twenty people in 
the coach, they might have heard it, and he 
would probably have been sorry if they had not. 
The impression made on the present company, 
however, except the stranger, seemed very slight. 
Jenny Spike had never heard of Mr. Livingstone 
in her life, and appeared totally unmoved. The 
impatient traveler slightly turned his head as 
the name reached his ears, as if he, like the rest 
of the world, had heard of the enormous wealth 
imputed to the owner, but he immediately re- 
sumed his former position, and seemed to take 





no further interest in the conversation. But he for 
whom the hit was intended, was evidently struck: 

‘*Indeed!” cried he, with evident astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ you surprise me. I have no acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Livingstone whatever; but I had 
always understood that Wright & Miller were his 
solicitors ;” and Mr. Pilrig felt that he looked a 
little incredulous. 

** Yes,” said he, “for general business—gen- 
eral business, he does employ Wright & Miller; 
but for anything of a particular nature—you 
understand me—confidential”—and Mr. Pilrig 
nodded, as much as to say, ‘‘Il-am the man.” 

The stranger then fell to asking a variety of 
questions about Mr. Livingstone, as of a person 
whose great wealth and eccentric character ren 
dered him an object of legitimate curiosity to the 
world; all of which Mr. Pilrig answered, to the 
best of his knowledge, with evident pride and 
pleasure. 

‘* Among other strange peculiarities he has,” 
observed the stranger, ‘‘I understand he is de- 
termined never to make a will.”’ 

‘‘That’s a mistake, sir,” said Mr. Pilrig; 
‘*he has made a will.” And when he had said 
this, he knitted his brow, folded his lips, and 
looked out of the corner of his eye at nothing, 
as much as who should say, ** Toere’s a weighty 
matter for you! There’s a bone for you to pick | 
I’m not going to say any more; I’m going to 
think of something else, while you digest that as 
well as you can.” 

** Well,” said the stranger, in a tone of Bon- 
homie, ‘I am glad of it—very glad of it, indeed. 
As I said before, I know nothing of Mr. Living- 
stone, nor of anybody belonging to him; but [ 
think it’s always a pity when a man of his for- 
tune does not provide handsomely for his con 
nections, but allows his wealth to fall into the 
hands of a single person, who perhaps doesn’t 
deserve it; I mean, of course, where there are 
no children. I believe Mr. Livingstone is not 
married? At least, I never understood that he 
had any family.” 

‘‘He never was married sir,” said Mr. Pilrig. 

‘*T thought I had heard as much,” replied the 
stranger, with assumed indifference; ** but every 
man who, like Mr. Livingstone; has been the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune, must necessarily have 
poor relations; brothers and sisters who have not 
been able to keep pace with him; nephews and 
nieces, perhaps, who have no means of rising but 
through the assistance of their rich uncle. Now 
how much better is a fortune bestowed, when 
divided amongst ten or a dozen such worthy per- 
sons, or even half a dozen, than if the whole 
were accumulated on the head of one thankless 
good-for-nothing spenithrift. I trust, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, under the influence of your advice, has 
avoided an error so common to wealthy persons,” 
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“Ah, sir,” replied Mr. Pilrig, “‘if these mo- 
neyed men could be induced to take advice! 
But when once they have got a crotchet into 
their heads about the disposal of their property, 
the devil himself can’t get it out again. What 
would you think, now, if Mr. Livingstone were 
to leave every stiver of his fortune—a few small 
annuities excepted—every stiver of his immense 
fortune to a person who is no relation to him; a 
person whom he never saw; and not only whom 
he never saw, but whom he never intends to see? 
I don’t say that it is so; I only ask you if that 
wouldn’t be a whim worthy of a millionaire ?” 

‘‘God bless me!” exclaimed the stranger, look- 
ing astonished, and at the some time mysterious 
and confidential ; as much as tosay, ‘‘Of course, 
you’re quite safe with me; this conversation is 
strictly private, and will go no further.” ‘God 
bless me, you don’t say so! <A person whom he 
never saw and whom he never intends to see! It’s 
one of the most singular caprices I ever heard 
in my life. But what’s the motive?” What's 
the connection ? 

‘*None, sir; no connection at all. The young 
man’s a son of an old coliege chum——a poor par- 
son, who never had more than three hunered a 
year in his life; and the youth himself no more 
expects to inherit the fortune than you do.” 

‘*What’s his name?” asked the stranger. 

‘‘ Gerald Gage,” replied Mr. Pilrig. 

Now, when Mr. Pilrig commenced these dis- 
closures, which he had done with the view of 


giving himself importance, and gaining the con- | 


fidence of his wealthy fellow-traveler, he had not 
the most distant intention of exceeding what he 
considered the bounds of prudence and profes- 
sional faith; but his own vanity and love of 
talking on the one hand, and the leading ques- 
tions of the stranger on the other, had enticed 
him from one stage to another, ‘till, at last, when 
the final question was put to him quite unex- 
pectedly—put, too, with an air that evinced no 
consciousness of impropriety, nor implied any 
doubt of a ready answer, he had not the presence 
of mind or resolution to draw back. To have 
declined answering would have been a reproof to 
the asker, well merited, certainly; but the easy 
confidence and bonhomie of the stranger disarmed 
him—his apparent wealth and high connection 
dazzled and awed him—and his own imprudence 
confounded him; so that, well merited as he felt 
it would have been, he had not resolution to ad- 
minister it. But the words had no sooner passed 
his lips than he Would have given the world to 
recall them. He cast an uneasy glance at his 
other two fellow-travelers. Jenny Spike was look- 
ing out of the window with an air that plainly indi- 
cated it was perfectly indifferent to her who Mr. 
Livingstone left his fortune to; but the eyes of the 
impatient gentleman were turned upon him with 








an expression of the most unbounded amazement. 

Mr. Pilrig blushed to his fingers’ ends, and 
felt all over in a heat; he could not wonder a 
the young man’s surprise at such unpardonable 
indiscretion; he could have bitten off his tongue 
with vexation ; whilst his reverence for the stran- 
ger, extinguished by his own mortification, was 
changed into a feeling very like resentment; and, 
acting upon the old adage, ‘“‘ when the steed is 
stolen,” he resolved to close his lips for the re- 
mainder of the journey, and not answer another 
question upon any provocation whatever. But 
this resolution, wise as late, soon appeared to be 
also superfluous; nobody seemed disposed to ask 
him any questions. The impatient gentleman, 
although his countenance still retained its expres- 
sion of astonishment, and although he cast sun- 
dry glances of wonder and curiosity at Mr. Pilrig, 
continued as silent as before ; and the stranger, 
seeming suddenly to have caught the infection, 
said not another word. 

The silence was first broken by Jenny Spikes 
inquiring, when they entered Marlborough, if 
that was Bath; a query which, being addressed 
to the general society, no one felt himself called 
upon to respond to, and which therefore remained 
unanswered. The dinner passed over sulkily and 
silently. As it was the depth of winter, and the 
sky heavy with snow-clouds, the evening soon 
closed in after they re entered the coach, and it 
became dusk, whereupon the whole party drew 
into their respective corners, and either went to 
sleep or pretended to doso. Jenny’s head, how- 
ever, was the only one whose nodding betokened 
a genuine slumler, which was first disturbed by 
the rattling of the coach over the paved streets 
of Bath. Everybody looked through the win- 
dows as the vehicle dashed through the lighted 
thoroughfares, till a sudden stop at the dvor of 
the White Hart announced that those who were 
going no further than Bath had reached their 
destination. 

The moment the coachman drew up his horses, 
and before the door could be opened to liberate 
the passengers, a person who had been standing 
at the inn-door advanced, and putting his head 
in at the window, appeared to be looking for 
somebody ; but the passengers were in the shade 
and undistinguishable. 

‘“‘T have a letter,” said he, in a hesitating voice, 
‘‘for a gentleman who was to come by this coach.” 

But though the passengers were in the shade 
the light fell sufficiently upon the face of the mes- 
senger to admit of their seeing him, and the im- 
patient trayeler immediately held out his hand, 
as if recognizing the man had satisfied him that 
the packet was for himself. 

‘* Stay!” exclaimed Mr. Pilrig, stretching out 
his hand also, ‘‘Z expected a letter to meet me 
here. Perhaps it’s for me?” 
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‘No, sir,” replied the messenger, who by this 
time had caught a glimpse of the impatient trav- 
elers physiognomy—‘‘no, sir, it’s for this gentle- 
man—it’s for Mr. Gerald Gage.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Bsrore the unexpected announcement with 
which we closed our last chapter had well escaped 
the lips of the messenger, Mr. Gerald Gage was 
upon the pavement. ‘*Get my port manteau,”’ 
said he—‘‘ it’s in the boot, I believe—and take 
it home. Tell my father I will be there by- 
and-by.” 

‘‘I believe master wished to see you, sir,” 
answered the man, touching his hat, ‘‘ before you 
go anywhere else.” 

‘*Do what I tell you, will you ?” said the young 
man, impatiently, as he turned to walk away. 

‘* Sir, sir, give me leave—allow me—one word 
before you go,” cried Mr. Pilrig, hastening after 
him: ‘* one word, I beg of you.” 

‘*T’m in a hurry, sir,”’ replied Gerald; ‘‘ some 
other time.” 

‘‘ Tl not detain you a moment,’’ said Mr. Pil- 
rig; ‘Ill not detain you at all; I'll walk by 
your side, if you’ll give me leave, while I say a 
few words, that a circumstance so unforeseen— 
a—a coincidence so extraordinary—so—so unfor- 
tunate, if I may venture to say so, has—has ren- 
‘dered necessary. I have been to blame, sir, very 
much to blame—I won’t attempt to excuse myself 
—I never was guilty of such a thing in my life, 
and l’d rather have cut my tongue out than have 
done it, if I had had time to think what I was 
about. But I was surprised into it—taken una- 
wares—but, as I said before, sir, I won’t attempt 
to excuse myself; I know it’s impossible. But, 
good God! sir, when I think what the conse- 
quences may be—the consequences to you, sir, 
if Mr. Livingstone only suspected that you had 
got an inkling of the matter; such an odd man, 
sir—a man of the most eccentric character. I 
say, sir, when I think of what the consequences 
of my imprudence may be, he’d alter his will, 
sir—he’d alter it that very hour——” 

«¢ And not employ you to make the alteration, 
I fancy,” said Gerald Gage. 

‘¢ That’s nothing, sir,” panted out Mr. Pilrig. 
‘*[T’m not to be considered—I should get but 
what I deserve; but you, sir; the loss of such a 
fortune—thousands upon thousands—I won’t say 
it may not be a million—a word, sir, a single 
word—a hint, and it’s all smoke, sir—smoke. 
Mr. Livingstone’s an old man, too, sir. It is but 
keeping silence for a few years—perhaps a few 
months; and then, sir, what a thing to step into 
—no incumbrance—everything clear as the back 
of my hand; such a fine property—everything so 
well secured—so—so desirable, sir, in every way 
—and to lose it all for—for—just for——” 





But, by the time he had reached this point ot 
his discourse, Mr. Pilrig was fairly done up. Mr 
Gerald Gage was a tall, slender young man, with 
long legs, and wind like a race-horse. Mr. Pilrig 
was the reverse of all this; added to which, his 
expenditure of breath, betwixt his agitation and 
his eloquence, was tremendous. So, seizing the 
young man’s arm in the desperation of his di- 
lemmu, he exclaimed, in the most earnest voice 
that his lungs would permit—‘ For God’s sake, 
sir, stop! stop and speak!’ 

‘*What would you have me say, sir?” said 
Gerald Gage, abruptly turning round and fac- 
ing him. 

‘*T want you to reflect, sir, upon the conse- 
quences———”’ began Mr. Pilrig. 

‘*T have no time to reflect, sir,” replied the 
impatient youth. ‘‘ Besides, sir, its you that 
should have reflected on the consequences, But, 
in two words, what is it you want of me?” 

‘*] want you, sir, to promise that you will 
never let the secret pass your lips—that you 
will never mention to anybody whatsoever—the 
—the circumstance that I have been so unlucky 
as to—to——” 

‘‘Why, sir,” interrupted Gerald, ‘<I think I 
have pretty strong reasons for not mentioning it, 
since I do not doubt the truth of what you assert, 
namely, that Mr. Livingstone would alter his 
intentions if he supposed they were caspected. 
I only wish you had been as cautious as I shall 
be. How do you know, sir, that the fellow you 
have been talking to in the coach will not blazon 
it all over Bath to-morrow, and that we may not 
see it in one of the evening papers by the next 
night ?” 

‘*T hope not, sir,’”’ said Mr. Pilrig. ‘‘ A gen- 
tleman of his fortune and standing in society 
would be above doing such a piece of mischief. 
But I shall hasten back directly, and speak to 
him on the subject, and endeavor to obtain his 
promise.” 

‘¢ Then, the sooner you go the better, sir,” said 
Gerald; ‘‘ and pray learn to be a little more cau- 
tious in your communications for the future.” 

‘¢] shall, sir; you may rely on it, I shall,” 
said the humbled Mr. Pilrig, as he turned his 
steps towards the White Hart, whilst the eager 
young man hurried on his way with augmented 
velocity to make up for the time he had lost in 
the above conversation. But, by the time the 
lawyer reached the inn, the coach had departed 
on its way to Bristol, and whether the other two 
inside passengers had gone on with it, or had re- 
mained in Bath, the waiter could not inform him. 
He rather thought he had seen a young woman 
asking a porter to carry her box for her; but, 
with respect to the gentleman, he had not ob- 
served himatall. There was nothing left, there- 
fore, but to trust tc the stranger’s discretion; 
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but Mr. Pilrig felt an uneasy conviction that peo- 
ple that ask indiscreet questions are apt not to 
be good keepers of counsel; and, although he 
tried to banish the thing from his mind, and to 
hope for the best, yet he could not recover his 
former complaisance. 

The consciousness of his imprudence sat heavy 
on his mind, which occasioned the Welsh rabbit 
he ate for supper to sit heavy on his stomach. 
Ile passed a bad night. His mind was disturbed 
and his body restless. He had not only periled 
the young man’s fortune, but, what was worse, 
he had periled his own, just, too, as it was tak- 
ing a favorable turn. He had not much distrust 
of the woman ; he thought she had probably not 
attended to, or not understood, the conversation 
sufficiently to comprehend the importance of what 
had passed, or its connection with the final dis- 
covery. The stranger was his défe noire, and he 
resolved to pass the following day in hunting for 
him through the streets and public resorts of 
Bath, in order, if he could find him, to make an 
appeal to his honor and good nature on the sub- 
ject. But his labor was vain. Unfortunately, 
he did not know his name, otherwise, he con- 
cluded, a man of such eminence would have been 
easily discovered ; and after bestowing more time 
on the ineffectual search than he had to spare 
from his other business, and making vain inqui- 
ries of the coachman, who knew nothing about 
him, he was obliged to return to London, and 
present himself before his wealthy client, with 
the painful consciousness that he had betrayed 
his trust, and a distressing uncertainty of the use 
that might be made of his imprudence. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gerald Gage pursued 
his course with eager steps, through street after 
street, to the outskirts of the city, till he reached 
a small house that formed one of « row called 
Prospect Place, although, whatever it once might 
have had, its only prospect now was the back of 
a similar row of houses on the opposite side of 
the way. 

‘“‘She is still up,” said he to himself, as he 
cast up his eyes to a window in the second floor, 
through which a faint light glimmered; “ that’s 
fortunate, for I should have gone mad before to- 
morrow if I had not seen her ;” and, so saying, 
he advanced eagerly to the door and knocked. 

‘Tam not too late to see Miss Dering, I per- 
ceive,” said ke to a respectably dressed woman, 
whose appearance denoted her to be the mistress 
of the house. 

‘*No, sir,” said the woman, half smiling, as 
she admitted him; ‘‘you’re time enough, yet; 
but we shan’t have Miss Dering much longer, I 
fancy; I suppose you’ve heard, sir. I’m sure 
everybody is so glad, for a more deserving young 
lady never breathed; and it was a real pity to 
see a lady that had been brought up to a car- 








riage, and had the first of educations, and of 
company, too, reduced to such straits as she had 
been. Few know, sir, but me what she’s had to 
struggle with, for she always tried to make the 
best of things, and never complained; but many 
a day, to my certain knowledge, a bit of meat 
has never passed her lips, and a cup of tea and 
an egg has been all the nourishment she afforded 
herself. But they say when things get to the 
worst, they must mend; and I trust, poor young 
lady, she has seen her worst days, and that she’!) 
be as happy with Mr. Weston as she deserves to 
be; for they say he’s an excellent gentleman ; 
and, no doubt, he has a fine fortune, and can 
keep her as she ought to be kept.” 

And as the worthy woman liked Miss Dering, 
and delighted in the sound of her own voice, 
there is no telling to what length the thread of 
her discourse might have run out; but just as 
she concluded the last paragraph, the flame of 
the candle she held in her right hand having 
communicated itself to the wick of the one she 
held in her left, Mr. Gerald Gage, without paus- 
ing to listen to what further she might have to 
say, snatched the latter from her hand, and, as- 
cending the narrow staircase by two steps at u 
time, was at the door of Miss Dering’s apartment 
before the echo of Mrs. Venn’s last words had 
died away in the passage below. 

**Come in,”’ said a sweet female voice, as the 
handle of the door, half turning, indicated that 
some one was there. ‘Is it you, Mrs. Venn?” 

There was but one dim light upon the table, 
beside which the fair tenant of the room sat, 
diligently plying her needle, when Gerald threw 
open the door, and as he stood there in silence, 
she started from her seat at perceiving the figure 
of a man, 

«¢ Don’t be alarmed, Emily,” said he ; it’s only 
me !”’ 

‘‘Gerald!” exclaimed she, in an accent of sur- 
prise. 

«Yes, Emily,” answered he, ‘it’s Gerald; the 
person you least expected, I fancy, and, perhaps, 
least wished to see.” 

‘¢T did not expect you, certainly,” replied she. 
‘I understood from your father that, when 
your shooting was over, you were to spend the 
rest of the vacation in London, with the Millers.” 

‘Is that a reproach, Emily?” said he. “If 
it is, I deserve it—richly I deserve it. It’s quite 
true, I did mean to have finished the vacation in 
London.” 

‘‘And why should you not?” said she. ‘Tt 
would have been a great pity not to have availed 
yourself of so pleasant an invitation.” 

«So I thought, Emily!” replied Gerald; and 
therefore I accepted it. But I shoud have re- 
membered how easily the absent are forgotten, 
and have been less confident.” 
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‘¢ Confident of what, Gerald?’’ asked Miss Der- 
ing, raising her eyes to his face. 

‘* Of what I thought was my own—of your af- 
fection, Emily,’’ said he. 

‘¢ That would have been a strange confidence, 
,ad you entertained it,” said she, assuming more 

oldness. 

«Tl not affect to misunderstand you, Emily,” 
answered Gerald. ‘You think I have neglected 
you, and perhaps you are justified in thinking 
so. The truth is, I have been too confident. I 
thought myself so secure of your affection, that 
I have not taken sufficient. pains to keep alive a 
sentiment that I fancied too firmly rooted in 
your heart to be easily ejected.” 

‘You have then been greatly mistaken,’’ said 
Miss Dering, calmly. ‘*The sentiment you al- 
lude to, and the existence of which I do not in- 
tend to deny, was awakened by your kindness— 
shown when I most needed it—but with that 
kindness it died, Not my gratitude; that still 
remains, and inspires me with the warmest 
wishes for your happiness.” 

‘¢‘Am I to believe this, Emily?” exclaimed 
Gerald, throwing himself into a chair, and fore- 
ing her to seat herself beside him. ‘I cannot 
believe it; if I did, there should be but one step 
between that conviction anda——. ButI did 
not come here to threaten you—that would be 
like a blackguard; but I came to know my fate 
definatively ; and then, when I know it ——.” 

‘‘ What then?” asked Emily, as he paused. 

‘‘No matter what,” answered Gerald; ‘to 
you it will, of course, be indifferent—but this 
night must decide. Mr. Weston is rich, I know 
it, and Iam poor. It is true, you plighted your 
faith to me, and we exchanged vows of never- 
ending love; but faith has been broken ere now, 
and vows cannot bind a fickle heart. If youare 
changed—really changed—say so; and however 
hard it may be, I will believe yourself against 
yourself. But oh, Emily, if, as I believe, your 
heart is still mine—for I have that confidence in 
your truth, that what appears arrogance in me 
is but trust in you—if you are sacrificing your- 
self to pique, or selling yourself for wealth——.” 

‘*For wealth! For bread, you mean,” inter- 
rupted Miss Dering. «I never desired wealth, 
nor do I desire it now; but neither am I sacri- 
ficing myself. It is true Lam not in love with 
Mr. Weston, neither does he suppose Lam. Ie 
is of an age to want a kind and faithful com- 
panion; and I need a home and a protector, I 
am satisfied of his worth; and he is satisfied 
that I shall honestly and cheerfully fulfil the 
duties I undertake. In short. it is a union of 
prudence on both sides, and therefore likely to 
be a happy one.” 

“If your heart were free from any other 
attachment it might,” replied Gerald; ‘‘ but is 





itso? Question it, Emily. I know you better 
than you know yourself. I estimate better your 
unchanging constancy, the unalienable nature of 
your affections: it has been on that acquaintance 
with your character that I have presumed too 
far. You have felt yourself neglected, and are 
justly displeasec, and you mistake pique and 
displeasure for indifference. But you will awak- 
en from that delusion by-and-by, when it’s too 
late, and find yourself miserable!” 

‘* No, Gerald!” replied Emily; ‘¢no; I’m sure 
I shall be happy in doing my duty.” But her 
lip trembled, and her voice faltered as she spoke, 

‘*I tell you, no, Emily!” said Gerald. «If, 
indeed, you had supposed I had ceased to love 
you, time and absence and indignation might 
have banished my image from your heart; and 
you might then, perhaps, have found your hap- 
piness—an insipid, joyless happiness—in the per- 
formance of the duties you speak of; but it is 
too late, Emily; it can never beso now. You 
know it yourself—you feel it. You can never 
marry Mr. Weston, for now it would be a sacri- 
fice—a hateful sacrifice—a sacrifice from which 
your heart recoils.” 

**Then, Ob, Gerald!” exclaimed Miss Dering, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘Oh, Gerald, Gerald! how 
selfish and how cruel it was of you to come!” 

CHAPTER III. 

Berore Gerald quitted Miss Dering’s lodgings, 
on that night, he had, as may be supposed, put 
her in possession of Mr. Pilrig’s grand secret; 
and it was arranged between them, that she 
should throw herself on Mr. Weston’s generosity 
to forego and to forgive—that is, that she should 
ask him to release her from the engagement she 
had entered into but two days before; and to 
pardon her for the involuntary deception she had 
practised, and the disappointment she was about 
to inflict: and, painful as the dilemma was, she 
had every confidence in the success of her ap- 
peal. For her own part, she was deeply grieved 
and ashamed; but she knew Mr. Weston was a 
man of a philosophical mind, anda calm tem- 
perament, and she did not apprehend that his 
pain would be very acute or very durable; and 
as he was also very reasonable and very benevo- 
lent, she felt assured that he would believe what 
was true—namely, that she had fancied her 
heart was free when she accepted him; and that 
he would much rather she told him the truth 
now, at the expense of inflicting a temporary 
disappointment, than that she should fulfil her 
engagement, at the risk of making herself and 
him permanently miserable. The embarrass- 
ment of this communication was, necessarily, 
the first subject that engrossed her thoughts; 
but when, on the following day, the letter to Mr. 
Weston was dispatched, other cares and anxie- 
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ties came crowding thick and fast upon her. 
She knew Gerald well, and although, to her sor- 
row, she found she loved him still, she loved him 
in spite of many and great faults. He was 
handsome, clever, accomplished, and eloquent; 
put he was impetuous and selfish—and too much 
the creature of circumstance to be relied upon 
under any circumstances. What could be a 
greater proof of how little he was to he depend- 
ed on, than the manner in which he had neglected 
her for the last two or three years? She, whom 
he had yowed to love, and whom, he now de- 
clared, he had never ceased to love—he had ieft 
her to struggle with her poverty and her loneli- 
ness, unsupported and unconsoled. 

Money he had none, neither had she—for he 
was the son of a poor clergyman, who was starv- 
ing himself, to keep his son at Oxford till he 
could take orders; and she was the daughter of 
a general officer, whose income had died with him ; 
and who, having lived expensively, had little to 
leave for the support of his wife and child, but 
the poor pension that governmentafforded. Mrs. 
Dering had soon sunk under a loss and a reverse 
which her already impaired health unfitted her 
to encounter; and Emily educated in affluance 
and bred in elegance, was left, at seventeen, to 
struggle with the cold world alone, and to make 
the sad experiment, on how little life and a re- 
spectable appearance could be supported. Their 
mutual poverty had prevented the young couple 
marrying in the first bloom of their attachment ; 
but for some time after her mother’s death, Emily 
had been cheered and supported through her af- 
flictions, by Gerald’s attention and kindness. But, 
as time advanced, his attentions slackened;_ his 
visits to Bath became rare and short; and the cor- 
respondence, which had, at first, been regular and 
frequent, had gradually declined, till it bad died 
away altogether, and Emily knew nothing of 
Gerald’s movements but what she occasionally 
gathered from his father, ; 

In the mean, time, the reduction of her cir- 
cumstances had kept pace with that of her con- 
solations. The small sum that remained to her 
after her mother’s death was daily becoming less, 
and the pension she received was altogether in- 
adequate to her support. Sorrows and.difficul- 
ties were thickening around her. Gerald’s 
long neglect not only appeared sufficient to re- 
iease her from her engagement, but seemed to 
justify her in the belief that she would be doing 
him a service in releasing him from his; and his 
father, who looked upon their union as hopeless, 
and considered their attachment a mutual mis- 
fortune, encouraged her in these views of the 
case. Under these circumstances, she had ac- 
cepted Mr. Weston; and had not Gerald unfor- 
tunately learnt her-intentions, and found his love 
so far revived, by the apprehension of losing her, 








that he started instantly from London to enforce 
his own long-neglected claims, a few weeks more 
would have seen her the wife of a worthy, 
wealthy man, of a certain age, whose kindness 
would have rendered her duties easy, and whose 
reasonable expectations would have been satis- 
fied with such a degree of affection as that kind- 
ness would have insured. But now all was un- 
done again, and Emily was once more on the 
wide world; for, though Gerald had convinced 
her that he could not part with her without pain, 
and although he had revived in her breast the 
fire that neglect had chilled, and so rendered her 
union with Mr. Weston impossible, he had not 
convinced her that his character was changed, 
and he had not shown her any way out of the 
difficulties that encompassed them. As for Mr. 
Pilrig’s story, it might not be true; besides, if 
it were, Mr. Livingstone might alter his intentions 
and will ten times before he died; and even in 
the most favorable view of the case, the pros- 
pect of great wealth hereafter could be of no 
use to them now; and five hundred pounds in 
hand would have been worth a million in pros- 
pective. 

To give him his due, these thoughts weighed 
heavily on Gerald’s mind, too, as he walked that 
night to his father’s house; and he felt keenly 
the justice of Emily’s reproach, ‘‘ How selfish 
and cruel it was of him to come!” But the 
mischief was done, and the question that re- 
mained was, how was the injury he had done her 
to be compensated? There was but one way 
that he could see, and that was to marry her im- 
mediately, and persuade his father to let her live 
at the vicarage, until he had taken orders, and 
obtained some means of supporting her himself; 
and this, with a heavy heart, when he had heard 
the story, Mr. Gage acceded to. But, when the 
plan was proposed to Emily, although she con- 
sented to accept the shelter offered her, she re- 
coiied from the idea of animmediate union, She 
felt that there would be a want of delicacy to- 
wards Mr. Weston in so abruptly transferring 
the hand to another, which she had, within so 
short a period, promised to him; and she insisted 
on a delay of six months ; which interval was to 
be employed by Gerald in completing his studies, 
and by his father in the most strenuvas endea- 
vors to obtain some provision for his future sub- 
sistence. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Lrvinestone and Mr. Gage had been 
schoolfellows at Winchester, and fellow‘collegians 
at Oxford. They were both the sons of poor 
clergymen, and both designed for the Church ; 
but just at the moment that, with anxious hearts 
and. throbbing heads, they were preparing for 
their examination, Obi, as he was commonly 
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called by his familiars, received an invitation to 
India, from a connection who was prosperously 
settled there; and bidding adieu to theology and 
the Greek Lexicon, he started upon a new and 
m°. hopeful career. From that period, although 
they had vowed eternal friendship several hun- 
dred times, Mr. Gage heard no more of his friend 
till he happened, many years afterwards, to read 
in the newspaper that his old friend had returned 
from India, the possessor of enormous wealth. 
But for the last clause of the paragraph, he would 
have made some attempt to renew the acquaint- 
ance; but he was himself so very poor, that the 
«enormous wealth” deterred him; and it was by 
accident only that Mr. Livingstone’s recollection 
of his fellow-student was revived. He chanced 
to see a card lying on the table, one day, when 
he called at his solicitor’s, inscribed with the 
words Gerald Gage. The name struck him, and 
on inquiry, he learnt that the owner of it was the 
son of his former friend. No intimation of this 
discovery, however, reached the obscure vicarage 
of N , and the extraordinary consequences 
that resulted from it would have remained an un- 
suspected and impenetrable secret, but for the 
strange indiscretion of Mr. Pilrig. As Obi had 
always shown a tendency to eccentricity, old Mr. 
Gage, to whom the affair was communicated by 
his son, had no great difficulty in believing that 
he had made such a will; but the probability 
that he might alter it, and the remoteness of any 
advantage to be expected, if he did not, induced 
him to urge his son to banish the subject as much 
as possible from his mind, and Gerald promised 
that he would return to Oxford, and finish his 
studies, as steadily as if no such contingency 
awaited him; and whilst we leave him to fulfil 
these laudable intentions, we will introduce our 
readers to Mr. Livingstone’s drawing-room, in 
Portland Place; where, seated in an easy-chair, 
and surrounded by every appliance of comfort 
and luxury, the respected possessor of so much 
wealth was solacing himself alternately with his 
hookah and a pile of Indian newspapers that lay 
beside him. 

He wore a brown wig, and a brown coat, and 
shorts of the samecolor. His age might be sixty- 
five, but there was nothing either in the appear- 
ance of his face or of his well-formed legs, which 
were clothed in white-ribbed cotton stockings, 
that would have been very encouraging to a lega- 
tee. The expression of his countenance was not 
ill-tempered; on the contrary, there was a spice 
of fun and humor about his nose, and in the small 
twinkling eyes; but there was something around 
the mouth arid the closing of the lips, that de- 
noted a degree of firmness amounting to obsti- 
nacy. 

On the opposite side of the fire-place, attired, | 
although it was morning, in a small blue gauze | 








turban, and a green silk dress, with her collar all 
awry, and a locket and chain, that were intended 
to be infront, hanging over her left shoulder, sat 
Sally Nichols, a middle-aged lady, to whom na- 
ture had never been very kind in the matter ot 
personal attractions, and whose incongruous taste 
in dress, combined with a total incapacity for 
putting on her wig, or anything else she wore, 
straight, gave her a comical air that was very 
apt to excite laughter in those who were not ac- 
customed to her appearance. She was a distant 
and poor relation of Mr. Livingstone’s, and when 
young, had gone out to India to look for a hus- 
band; but, not succeeding in the speculation, had 
ever since resided with him in the capacities of 
housekeeper, companion, nurse and interpreter ; 
for the old gentleman was very deaf, and for 
more reasons than one, preferred having an inter- 
preter of his own to applying to people to repeat 
what they had said. One of these was, that he 
detested bawling ; whilst Nicky, as he called her, 
knew the exact tone that was most agreeable to 
his auditory nerves; and another, that he, by 
this means, avoided the conversations he had no 
desire to be troubled with, and only asked her to 
repeat when his curiosity prompted the inquiry. 
But the consequence of this arrangement was, 
that he heard only through Nicky’s ears, and 
understood only through her understanding, ex- 
cept on those rare occasions, when he chose to 
hear and understand for himself, which, perhaps, 
he had not quite so much difficulty in doing as he 
pretended to. 

Now Nicky’s ears were much like those of other 
people, but her understanding was different ; and 
although she was the most honest creature in the 
world, and had every intention of reporting cor- 
rectly what she had heard, yet the discourse and 
propositions she conveyed to Mr. Livingstone, 
had not unfrequently undergone so strange o 
transmutation in their passage through her mind, 
that they could never have been recognised by 
their owners; whilst he, who was satisfied of her 
truth, never doubted the correctness of her re- 
ports, and only attributed the extravagant asser- 
tions and unaccountable nonsense that often 
reached him, to the daily increasing folly of the 
world; a persuasion, by the way, in which he 
delighted, and which was a principal element in 
his happiness, as it was at once the source of his 
mirth, the maintenance of his self-complacence, 
and the justification of the obstinacy, incredulity 
and aversion with which he received the advan- 
ces of all his connections, 

‘‘Nicky,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ what's 
o’clock 2?” 

‘¢ Twelve, sir,” answered Nicky, in a firm and 
decided tone, glancing at the ormolu clock on the 
mantel-piece. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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DR. WANGBANGER OPERATING ON BILL WHIFFLETREE’S TEETH. 





BILL WHIFFLETREE’S DENTAL EXPERIENCE. 





‘¢ Humors or Fatconsrinas.”’-—There are few | setting forth the peculiarities of the inhabitants 


who have not at some time or another, laughed 
outwardly or inwardly at some of the eccentric, 
idiomatic, and thoroughly original sketches by 
Jonathan F. Kelley, better known as ‘‘ Falcon- 
bridge.” Mr. Kelley was a man of genius, and 
one of the pioneers in a department of American 
literature, which is rapidly being recognized as 
entitled to rank far higher than critics were dis- 
posed to admit, a few years ago. The faculty 
of hitting off the local, the humorous, and the 
quaint is given but to few, and this gift Kelley 
possessed to an enviable degree. No one who 
purchases this book will regret it; its intrinsic 
excellence is such as to guarantee this assertion 
while there is a further inducement for the kind- 
hearted to buy it, since the proceeds are devoted 
to the relief of the family of the unfortunate 
author—a family left destitute by his decease. 
The sketches, or ‘* Humors,” in question, em- 
brace descriptive and generally laughable stories, 








of the most varied portions of the United States. 
Some of them are, however, pathetic, and the 
alternations from grave to gay in the volume re- 
mind us of the lights and shadows of a picture. 
We have perused them all with a pleasure sel- 
dom experienced by a writer of book notices, 
and are confident that they will be quite as 
warmly endorsed by the reading public at large. 
It is published by T. B. Peterson of this city. 

A more decisive proof of our appreciation of 
the merits of the ‘‘ Humors of Falconbridge,”’ is 
shown in the fact that we submit to the judg- 
ment of our readers two of the sketches in ques- 
tion, which will prove that our opinion of the 
merits of Mr. Kelley as a keen setter-forth of 
American life is not exaggerated. 

‘‘ Have you ever had the tooth-ache? If not, 
then blessed is your ignorance, for it is indeed 
bliss to know nothing about the tooth-ache, as 
you know nothing, absolutely nothing about 
49 
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pain—the acute, double-distilled, rectified agony 
that lurks about the roots or fangs of a treach- 
erous tooth. But ask a sufferer how it feels, 
what it is like, how it operates, and you may 
learn something theoretically which you may 
pray heaven that you may not know practically, 

But there’s poor William Whiffletree—he’s 
been through the mill, fought, bled, and died 
(slightly) with the refined, essential oil of the 
agony caused by a raging tooth. Every time 
we read Othello, we are half inclined to think 
that more than half of Iago’s devilishness came 
from that ‘‘raging tooth,” which would not let 
him sleep, but tortured and tormented ‘mine 
ancient” so that he became embittered against all 
the world, and blackamoors in particular. 

William Whiffletree’s case is a very strong 
illustration of what tooth-ache is, and what it 
causes people to do; and affords a pretty fair 
idea of the manner in which the tooth and sufferer 
are medicinally and morally treated by the 
materia medica, and friends at large. 

William Whiffletree—or ‘‘ Bill,” as most people 
ealled him—was a sturdy young fellow of two- 
and-twenty, of “poor but respectable parents,” 
and ’tended the dry-goods store of one Ethan 
Rakestraw, in the village of Rockbottom, State 
of New York. 

One unfortunate day, for poor Bill, there came 
to Rockbottom a galvanized-looking individual, 
rejoicing in the euphonium of Dr. Hannibal Ores- 
tesWangbanger. Asasurgeon, he had—accord- 
ing to the album-full of certificates—operated 
in all the scientific branches of amputation, from 
the scalp-lock to the heel-tap, upon Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, and common folks; but upon his 
science in the dental way, he spread and grew 
luminous! In short, Dr. Wangbanger had not 
heen long in Rockbottom before his “ gift of gab,” 
and unadulterated propensity to elongate the 
blanket, set every body, including poor Bill 
Whiffletree, in a furor to have their teeth cut, 
filed, scraped, rasped, reset, dug out, and bur- 
nished up! 

Now Bill, being, as we aforestated, a muscu- 
larly-developed youth, got up in the most sturdy 
New Hampshire style, his teeth were teeth, in 
every way calculated to perform long and strong; 
but Bill was fast imbibing counter-jumper no- 
tions, dabbling in stiff dickeys, greased soap 
locks, and other fancy ‘‘flab-dabs,” supposed to 
be essential in cutting a swarth among ye fair sex. 

So that when Dr. Wangbanger once had an 
audience with Mr. William Whiffletree in regard 
to one of Mr. Whiffietree’s molars, which Bill 
thought had a ‘‘speck” on it, he soon convinced 
the victim that the said molar not only was 
specked, but out of the dead plumb of its near- 


an inch. 





**Oh, shocking!” says the remorseless hum; ‘it 
is well I saw it in time, Mr. Whiffletree. Why, 
in the course of a few weeks, that tooth, sir, 
would have exfoliated, calcareous suppuration 
would have ensued, the gum would have ossified, 
while the nerve of the tooth becoming apostro- 
phized, the roots would have concatenated in 
their hiatuses, and the jaw-bone, no longer’ act- 
ing upon their fossil exoduses, would necessarily 
have led to the entire suspension of the capillary 
organs of your stomach and brain, and—death 
would supervene in two hours!”’ 

Poor Bill! he scarcely knew what fainting 
was, but a queer sensation settled in his ‘ossis 
frontis,”’ while his ossis legso almost bent double 
under him, at the awful prospect of things be- 
fore him! He took a long breath, however, 
and, in a voice tremulous with emotion, in- 
quired— 

‘Good Lord, Doctor! what’s to be done for a 
feller 2?” 

‘*Plug and file,” calmly said the Doctor. 

‘Plug and file what?” 

‘¢The second molar,” said the Doctor; though 
the treacherous monster meant Bill’s wallet, of 
course. 

‘*What’ll cost, Doctor?” says Bill. 

“¢ Done in the very best manner, upon the new 
and splendid system invented by myself, sir, and 
practiced upon all the crowned heads of Europe, 
London, and Washington City, it will cost you 
three dollars.” 

‘¢ Does it hurt much, Doctor?” was Bill’s cau- 
tious inquiry. 

‘‘Very little, indeed; it’s sometimes rather 
agreeable, sir, than otherwise,” said the Doctor. 

‘“‘Then go at it, Doctor! Here’s the dosh; 
and forking over three dollars, down sits William 
Whiffletree in a high-backed chair, and the Doc- 
tor’s assistant, a sturdy young Irishman, clamp- 
ing Bill’s head to the back of the chair, to keep 
it steady, as the doctor remarked, the latter be- 
gan to ‘‘bore and file.” 

‘Oh! ah! ho-ho-hold on, hold on!” cries Bill, 
at the first gouge the doctor gave the huge tooth. 

“Oh! be me soul! be aisy, zur,” says the 
Irishman; ‘it’s mesilf as untherstands it—J’Ji 
howld on till yees !” 

‘“O—O-h-h-h ?” roars Bill, as the doctor pro- 
ceeds. 

“Be quiet, sir; the pain won’t signify!” saye 
the doctor. 

*¢ Go-goo-good Lord-d-d! Ho-ho-hol-hold on!” 

‘Qh, yeez needn’t be afeared of that--l’m 
howldin’ yeez tight as the divil!’” cries Paddy ; 
and sure enough he was holding, for in vain Bill 
serewed and twisted and squirmed around; Pat 


| neld him like a cider-press, 
est neighbor at least the eighty-fourth part of | 


«¢ Let me—me—O—O—O! Everlasting crea- 
tion! Let me go-o-o—stop, hold on-n-n!” as the 
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doctor borod, screwed, and plugged away at the 
tooth. 

‘* All done, sir; let the patient up, Michael,” 
says the doctor, with a confidential twirl of his 
perfumed handkerchief. ‘‘ There, sir—there was 
science, art, elegance, and dispatch! Now, sir, 
you’re tooth is safe; you’re life is safe; you're a 
sound man !” 

‘‘Sound?” echoes poor Bill; sound? Why, 
you’ve broken my jaw into flinders; you’ve set 
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but a moment, Sit still, keep cool!” says Fire- 
lock. 

**Cool?” with a hot wire in his tooth! But 


Bill, being already intensely crucified, and assur- 
ed of Firelock’s skill, took his head out of the 
mush-plaster, opened his jaws, and Firelock, ad- 
monishing him to “ keep cool,” crowded the hot, 
sizzling wire on to the tin foil jammed into the 
hollow by Wangbanger, and gave it a twist clear 
through the melted tin to the exposed nerve. 


my teeth on edge; and I’ve no more feelin’— _ Bill jumped, bit off the wire, burnt his tongue, 


gull darn ye!—in my jaws than if they were iron | 


steel-traps! You've got the wuth of your money 
out of my mouth, and I’m off!” 

That night was one of anxiety and misery 
to William Wuiffletree. The disturbed molar 
growled and twitched like mad; and, by day- 
light, poor Bill’s cheek was swollen up equal to 
a printer’s buff-ball, his mouth puckered, and his 
right eye half *bunged up.” 

‘‘Why, William,” says Ethan Rakestraw, as 
Bill went into the store, ‘‘ what in grace ails thy 
face? Thee looks like an owl in an ivy-bush !” 

‘¢ Been plugged and filéd,” says Bill, looking 
cross as a meat-axe at his snickering Orthodox 
boss. 

‘¢ Plugged and fined? Thee hain’t been fight- 
ing, William ?” 

‘‘Fined? No, I ain’t been fined or fighting, 
Mr. Rakestraw, but I bet I do fight that feller 
who gave me the tooth-ache!—O! O!” moaned 
poor Bill, as he clamped his swollen jaw with his 
hand, and went around waving his head like a 
plaster-of-paris mandarin. 

‘“‘Q! thee’s been to the dentist, eh? Got the 
tooth-ache? Go thee to my wife; she'll cure 
thee in one minute, William; a little laudanum 
and cotton will soon ease thy pain.” 

Mrs; Rakestraw applied the laudanum to Bill’s 
molar, but as it did no kind of good, old grand- 
mother proposed a poultice; and soon poor Bill’s 
head and cheek were done up in mush, while he 
groaned and grunted and started for the store, 
every body gaping at his swollen countenance as 
though he was a rare curiosity. 


‘*‘Halloo, Bill!” says old Firelock, the gun- | 


smith, as Bill was going by his shop; ‘‘ got a bag 
in your calabash, or got the tooth-ache ?” 


Bill looked daggers at old Firelock, and by a 
nod of his head intimated the cause of his dis- | 


tress. 

‘¢Q, that all? Come in; I'll stop it ina min- 
ute and a half; sit down, I’ll fix it—I’ve cured 
hundreds,” says Firelock. 

‘* What are you—O-h-h, dear! what are you 
going todo?” says Bill, eyeing the wire and lamp 
in which Firelock was heating the wire. 

‘*Burn out the marrow of the tooth—’twill 
never trouble yon again—I’ve cured hundreds 
that way! Don’t be afeared—you won’t feel it 














and knocked Firelock nearly through the parti- 
tion of his shop; and so frightened Monsieur 
Savon, the little barber next door, that he rushed 
out into the street, crying—‘* Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! Ze zundair strike my shop!” 

Bill was stone dead—Firelock crippled The 
apothecary over the way came in, picked up poor 
Bill, applied some camphor to his nose, and 
brought him back to life, and—the pangs of tooth- 
ache ! 

‘* Kreasote !” says Squills, the ’putbecary. «I’!! 
ease your pain, Mr. Whiffletree, in a second!” 

Poor Bill gave up—the kreasote added a fresh 
invoice to his misery—burnt his already lacer- 
ated and roasted tongue—and he yelled right out. 

‘«Death and glory! QO-h-h-h, murder! You've 
pizened me!” 

‘* Put a hot brick to that young man’s face,” 
said a stranger; ‘‘’twill take out the pain and 
swelling in three minutes !”’ 

Bill revived ; he seemed pleased at the stran- 
ger’s suggestion; the brick was applied; but 
Bill’s cheek being now half raw with the various 
messes, it made him yell when the brick touched 
him! 

He cleared for home, went to bed, and the ex- 
cessive pain, finally, with laudanum, kreasote, 
fire, and hot bricks, put him to sleep. 

He awoke at midnight, in a frightful state of 
misery; walked the floor until daylight; was 
tempted two or three times to jump out the win- 
dow or crawl up the chimney! 

Until noon next day he suffered, trying in vain, 


every ten minutes, some ‘‘ known cure,” oils, 


acids, steam, poultices, and the ten thousand ap- 
plications usually tried to cure a raging tooth. 

Desperation made Bill revengeful. He gota 
club and went after Dr. Wangbanger, who had 
set all the village in a rage of tooth-ache. Ten 
or a dozen of his victims were at his door, await- 
ing ferociously their turns to be revenged. 

But the bird had flown; the tooth-doctor had 
sloped; yet a good Samaritan came to poor Bill, 
and whispering in his ear, Bill started for Mon- 
sieur Savon’s barber-shop, took a seat, shut his 
eyes, and said his prayers. The little French- 
man took a keen knife and pair of pincers, and 
Bill giving one awful yell, the tooth was out, and 
his pains and perils at an end! 
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THE WIDOW’S INTERVIEW WITH OLD JOB CARSON. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





Sir down for a moment, we will not detain 
you long, our story will interest you, we are 
sure, for it is most commendable, brief, and— 
singularly true. 

A poor widow, in the city of Philadelphia, 
was the mother of three pretty children, orphans 
of a ship-builder, who lost his life in the corvette 
Kensington, a naval vessel, built in Kensington 
for one of the South American republics, and 
launched in 1826. The South Americans being 
short of funds, the Kensington after years of 
delay, was sold to the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, and sailed for Cronstadt in 1830. Some 
forty of the carpenters, who had built the vessel, 
went out in her; she had immense but symmetri- 
cal spars—carried vast clouds of canvas—was 
caught off Cape Henlopen in a squall—her spars 
came thundering to the deck, and poor Glenn, 
the ship-builder, was among the slain. 

The widow was allowed but a brief time to 
mourn for the departed; pinching poverty was 

52 





at her door; upon her own exertions now devolv- 
ed the care and toil of rearing her three children. 

Cynthia, the eldest, was a preity brunette, of 
thirteen; the neighbors thought Cynthia could 
‘* go out to work ;”’ the next eldest, Martin, a fine, 
sturdy and intelligent boy, could go to a trade; 
and the youngest, Rosa, one of the most beauti- 
ful, blue-eyed, blonde little girls of seven years, 
poetical fancy ever realized, ‘‘the neighbors 
thought,” ought to be given to somebody, to 
raise. The mother was but a feeble woman; it 
would be a task for her to obtain her own living 
they thought; and so, kind, generous souls, 
with that peculiar readiness with which disinter- 
ested friends console or advise the unfortunate, 
‘‘the neighbors” became very eloquent and ar- 
gumentative. But though the mother’s hands 
were weak, her heart was strong, and her love 
for her children still stronger. 

It is rather a singular trait in the human 
character, it appears to us, that people possess- 
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ing the ordinary attributes of sane Christians, 
should readily advise others to attempt, or do 
that from which they would instinctively recoil; 
the mass of Widow Glenn’s advisers might have 
been far more serviceable to her, by contributing 
their mites towards preserving the unity of her 
little and precious family, than thus savagely 
advising its disbanding. 

Newspapers, at this day, were far less numer- 





ous, very expensive, and circulated to a very | 


limited degree, indeed. 


But the widow took a. 


paper, a family weekly journal; and while cast- | 
ing her vacant eye over the columns, at the close | 
ot a Saturday eve, after a severe week’s toil for | 
the bread her little and precious ones had eaten, | 
the widow’s attention was called to an advertise- 


ment, as follows: 

‘¢A Housekernprer WantTEeD.—An elderly gen- 
tleman desires a middle-aged, pleasantly-dis- 
posed, tidy and industrious American woman, to 
take charge and conduct the domestic affairs of 
his household. 
lowed. 
to have no incumbrances. 
for the address, etc ”’ 

The eager smile that seemed to warm the wan 
features of the widow, as she glanced over the 
advertisement, was dimmed and darkened, as 
the shining river of summer is shadowed by the 
heavy passing cloud, when she came to the chil- 
ling words—*‘ the applicant to have no incum- 
brances.”’ 

‘‘No incumbrances,’’? moaned the widow— 
‘shall none but God deign to smile or have 
mercy on the helpless orphans? Are they to be 
feared, shunned, hated, because helpless? Must 
they perish—die with me alone —struggling 
against our woes, poverty, wretchedness ? 
I know there is a God: he is good, powerful, 
merciful; he will turn the hearts of some towards 
the widow and the orphan; and, though basilisk- 
like words warn me to hope not, I will apply— 


A reasonable compensation al-_ 
Good reference required—the applicant | 
Apply at this office, | 

' venerable mansion; but few of this class now 


Mrs, Glenn’s appearance and manner, the pub- 
lisher, a quaker, interrogated her on various 
points of her present condition, prospects, ete., 
and observed that, but for her children, he had 
no doubt of the widow’s suiting the old man ex- 
actly. 

‘* But thee must not be neglected, or discarded 
from honest industry, because of thy responsi- 
bilities, which God hath given thee,” said the 
quaker. ‘If thy lad is stout of his age, and a 
good hoy, I will provide for him; he may learn 
our business, and be off thy charge, and thee 
may be enabled to keep thy two female children 
about thee.” 

On the following Monday, the widow signified 
her intention of writing a few lines as an appli- 
cant for the situation of Lousekeeper, and after- 
wards to consult with the publisher in regard to 
her boy, Martin, and then bidding the corteous 
quaker farewell, she son clit her humble domicil 
with a much lighter he»rt than she had lately 
carried from her distres»«:! and lonely home. 

In an ancient part of the Quaker city, facing 
the broad and beautiful De.aware river, stood a 


remain in Philadelphia, and the one of which we 
now speak, but recently passed away, in the 
great conflagration that visited the city in 1850. 
In this substantial and stately brick edifice, lived 
one of the wealthy and retired ship brokers of 
Quakerdom. He was very wealthy, very eccen- 


| tric, very good-hearted, but passionate, plethoric, 


No!) 


I will attempt to win attention—work, slave, | 


toil, toil, toil, until my poor hands shall wear to 
the bone, and my eyes no longer do their office— 
if he will only have mercy, pity for my poor, 
poor orphans—God bless them!” and in melting 
tenderness and emotion, the poor woman drop- 
ped her face upon her lap and wept. Her 
tears were the showers of hope, to the almost 
parched soil of her heart; and as the gentle dews 
of heaven fall to the earth, so fell the widow’s 
tears in balmy freshness upon her visions of a 
brighter something —in the future. 

It was yet early in the evening; her children 
slept; the poor woman put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and started at once for the office of the 
newspaper. The publisher was just closing 





his sanctum, but he gave the information the | 


widow required, and, favorably impressed with 


gouty, and seventy years of age. Mr. Job Car- 
son had lived long and seen much; he had been 
so engrossed in clearing his fortune, that from 
twenty-five to forty he had not bethought him of 
that almost indispensable appendage to a man’s 
comfort in this world—a wife. He was the next 
ten years considering the matter over, and then, 
having built and furnished himself a costly man- 
sion, which he peopled with servants, headed by 
a maiden sister as housekeeper, Job thought, 
upon the whole—to which his sister added her 
strong consent—that matrimony would greatly 
increase his cares, and y~rhaps add more noise 
and confusion to his } »u» hold, than it might 
counterbalance or offset by probable comfort in 
‘wedded happiness,’ so temptingly set forth to 
old bachelors. 

“‘ No,” said Job, at fifty, ‘‘1’l! not marry, not 
trade off my single blessedness yet; at least, 
there’s time enough, there’s women enough ; I’m 
young, hale, hearty, in the prime of life; no, Pll 
not give up the ship to woman yet.” 

Another ten years rolled along, and the thing 
turned up in the retired merchant’s mind again 
—he was now sixty, and one, at least, of the ob- 
jections to his entering the wedded state, removed 
—for aman at sixty is scarcely too young to 
marry, surely. 
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** Ah, it’s all up,” quoth Job Carson. ‘I’m | 
spoiled now. I’ve had my own way so long, I | 
could not think of surrendering to petticoats, | 
turning my house into a nursery, and turning | 
my back on the joys, quiet and comforts of bache- | 


lorhood. No, no, Job Carson—matrimony he | 


| 
| 


hanged. You’il none of it.” And so ten years | 
more passed—now age and luxury do their work. | 

‘Oh, that infernal twinge in my toe. Oh, there 
it is again—hang the gout, it can’t be gout. . Dr. 
Bleedem swears I’m getting the gout. Block- | 
head—none of my kith or kin ever had such an | 
infernal complaint. Oh, ah-h-h, that ernal | 
window must be sand-bagged, given me this pain | 
in the back, and—Banquo! Where the deuceis | 
that nigger—Banquo-o-o!” | 

‘* Yis, massa, here I is,”’ said a good-natured, | 
fat, black and sleck-looking old darkey, poking 
his shining, grinning face into the old gentleman’s 
atudy, sitting, playing or smoking room, 

‘‘Here you are? Where? You black sarpint, 
come here; go to Jackplane, the carpenter, and 
tell him to come here and make my sashes tight, 
d’ye hear ?” 

‘* Vis, massa, dem’s ’em; I’se off.”’ 

‘‘No, you ain’t; come here, Banquo, you woolly 
son of Congo, you—go open my liquor ease, bring | 
the brandy and some cool water. There, now, 
clear yourself.” 

‘* Vis, massa, I’se gone dis time —” 

‘*No, you ain’t, come back; go to old Joe | 
Winepipes, and tell him I send my compliments 
to him, and if he wants to continue that game 
of chess, let him come over this afternoon, d’ye 
hear ?” 

‘¢Yis, massa, dem’s ’em, [’se gone dis time— 
shuah!” 

‘*Well, away with you.” 

Old Job Carson was yet a rugged looking old 
gentleman. He had survived nearly all his 
‘‘plood, kith and kin;” his sister had paid the 








last debt of nature some months before, and in 
hopes of finding some one to fill her station, in 
his domestic concerns, his advertise: ent had ap- | 
peared in the Weekly Bulletin. | 

‘*Ah, me, it’s no use crying about spilt milk,” | 
sighed the old gent over his glass. ‘I suppose | 
I’ve been a fool; out-lived everybody, everything 
useful to me. Made a fortune first, nobody to 
spend itlast. Yes, yes,” continued the old man, | 
in athoughtful strain, ‘old Job Carson will soon 
slip off the handle; ‘poor old devil,’ some blood- | 
sucker may say, as he grabs Job’s worldly effects, 
‘he’s gone, had a hard scrabble to get together 
these things, and now we'll pick his bones.’ Well, | 
let ’em, let ’em; serves me right; ought to have 
known it before, but blast and rot ’em, if they 
only enjoy the pillage as much as I did the strug- 
gles to keep it together, why, a—it will he about 
an even thing with us, after all.” 


> 


‘¢ Vis, massa, here I is,” chuckled Banquo, 
again putting his black bullet pate in at the door. 

‘‘You are, eh? Well, clear yourself—no, 
come back; go down to Oatmeal’s store, and tell 
him to let old Mrs. Dougherty, and the old blind 
man, and the sailor’s wife, and—and—the rest 
of them, have their groceries again, this week— 
only another week, mind, for I’m not going to 
support the whole neighborhood any longer— 


. tell him so.” 


‘*Yis, massa, I’se gone.” 

‘* Wait, come here, Banquo, weil, never mind 
—clear out.” 

But Banquo returned in a moment, saying: 
‘¢ Dar’s a lady at the doo-ah, sah; says she wants 
to see you, sah, bout ’ticlar business, sah.” 

‘Ts, eh? Well, call her into the parlor, I'll 
be down; ah-h, that infernal twinge again ah-h-h, 
ah-h! Whata stupid ass a man is to hang around 
in this world until he’s a nuisance to him- 
self and every body else!” grunted old Job, as 
he groped his way down stairs, and into the 
parlor. 

‘¢Good morning, ma’am,”’ said he, as he con- 
fronted the widow, who, in the utmost taste of 
simple neatness, had arranged her spare dress, 
to meet the umpire of her future fate. 

Mrs. Glenn respectfully acknowledged the salu- 
tation, and at once opened her businesss to the 
bluff old man, 

‘Yes, yes; [ma poor, unfortunate creature, 
ma’am; [’m nothing, nobody any more. I want 
somebody to see that I’m not robbed, or poisoned, 
and that I may have a bed to lie upon, anda 
clean piece of linen to my back occasionally, and 
a—that’s all I want, ma’am.” 

The widow feigned to hoped she know the du- 
ties of a housekeeper, and situated as she was, 
it was a labor. of love to work—toil for those 
misfortune had placed in her charge. 

‘¢Eh? what’s that—haven’t got incumbrances, 
have you, ma’am ?” 

‘¢T have three children, sir,” meekly said the 
widow. 

‘Three children?” gruffly responded the old 
gentleman; ‘¢ ah, umph, what business have you, 
ma’am, with three children ?” 

The widow, not apparently able to answer such 
a poser, the old gentleman continued: ‘* Poor 
widows, poor people of any kind, have no busi- 
ness with incumbrances, ma’am ; no excuse at all, 
ma’am, for ’em.” 

‘So, alas!” said Mrs. Glenn, ‘I find the 
world too—too much inclined to reason; but I 
shall trust to the mercy and providence of the 
Lord, if denied the kind feelings of mortals.” 

‘¢ Ah, yes, yes, that’s it, ma’am; it’s all very 
fine, ma’am ; but too many poor, foolish creatures 
get themselves into a scrape, then depend upon 
the Lord to help ’em out. This shifting the re- 
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sponsibility to the shoulders of the Lord isn’t | 


right. 
to half he’s asked to do, ma’am.” 

‘Well, sir, I thought I would call, though I 
feared my children would be an objection to—” 

**Yes, yes, I don’t want incumbrances, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘But I—I a—’—the widow’s heart was too 
full for utterance; she moved towards the door. 
‘¢Good morning, sir.” 

““Stop, come back, ma’am, sit down; it’s a 
pity—you’ve no business, ma’am, as I said before, 
to have incumbrances, when you haven’t got 
any visible means of support. 
had one, one incumbrance—and that you’d no 
business to have”—said the old gent, doggedly, 
tapping an antique tortoise-shell snuff box, and 
applying ‘‘ the pungent grains of titillating dust,” 
as Pope observes, to his proboscis, ‘‘ if you had 
only one incumbrance—but you’ve got a house 
full, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘ No, sir, only three !” answered widow Glenn. 

‘«Three, only three? God bless me, ma’am, 
I wouldn’t be a poor woman with two—no, with 
one incumbrance at my petticoat tails—for the 
biggest ship and cargo old Steve Girard ever 
owned, ma’am,”’ 


‘‘T might,”? meekly said the widow, ‘‘ put my | 


son with the printer, sir; he has offered to take 
my poor boy.” 

‘‘Two girls and a boy ?” inquiringly asked the 
old gent, applying the dust, and manipulating 
his box. ‘* How old? Eldest thirteen, eh ?— 
boy eleven, and the youngest seven, eh?” and 
working a traverse, or solving some problematic 
point, Job Carson stuck his hands under his 
morning gown, and strode over the floor; after 
a few evolutions of the kind, he stopped—fum- 
bled in a drawer of a secretary, and placing a 
ten dollar note in the widow’s hand, he said: 

“There, ma’am; I don’t know that I shall 
want you, but to-morrow morning if you have 
time, from other and more important business, 
eall in, bring your children with you; good 
morning, ma’am—Banquo !” 

‘¢ Vis, sah; I’se heah.” 

‘Show the lady out—good morning, ma’am, 
good morning.” 

‘¢T like that woman’s looks,” said old Job, cou- 
tinuing his walk; ‘‘she’s plain and tidy; she’s 
industrious, I’ll warrant ; if she only hadn’t that 
raft of incumdrances; what do these people have 
incumbrances for, any way ?—” 

‘Lady at the doo-ah, sah,” said Banquo. 

‘¢Show her in. Good morning, ma’am; Ban- 
quo, a seat for the lady; yes, ma’am, I did; I 
wanta housekeeper. I advertised for one. How 
many servants do I keep? Well, ma’am, I keep 
as many as T want. Have visitors? Of course 
[have. What and where are my rooms? Why, 
madam, I own the house, every brick and lath in 


Now if you only | 


I don’t wonder the Lord shut’s his ears | 








it. I go to bed, and get up and go round; come 
in and out when I feel like it. What church do 
I worship in? I’ve assisted in building a number, 
own a half of one, and a third of several; but, 
ma’am, between you and I—I don’t want to be 
rude toa lady, ma’am, but I do think, this exami- 
nation ain’t to my liking—you don’t think the 
place would suit you, eh? Well, I think your 
ladyship wouldn’t suit me, ma’am, so I’ll bid your 
ladyship good morning,” said old Job, bowing 
very obsequiously to the stiff-starched and acri- 
monious dame, who, returning the old gentle- 
man’s bow with the same ‘high pressure” order, 
seized her skirts in one hand, and agitating her 
fan with the other, she stepped out, or jinikined 
along to the hall door, and as Banquo flew around 
and put on the extras to let her ladyship out, she 
gave the darkey a pat on the head with her fan, 
and looking crab-apples at the poor negro, she 
rushed down the steps and disappeared. 

‘‘Tank you, ma’am; come again, eb you please 
—of'n,” said the pouting negro. 

‘“‘Yes, sah; here’s nudder lady, sah,” says 
Banquo, ushering in a rather ruddy, jolly-look- 
ing and perfectly-at-home daughter of the ‘‘ gim 
o’ the sae” The old gentleman eyed her liberal 
proportions, consulting his snuff-box, he an- 
swered “‘yes” to the woman’s inquiry, if he was 
the gintleman wanting the housekeeper. 

‘‘ Did you read my advertisement, ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘Me radeit? NotI, faix. Mr. Mullony, our 
landlord, was saying till us—”’ 

‘¢ Are you married, too?” 

‘‘Married two? Do I look like a woman as 
would marry two? No, sur; I’m a dacent woman, 
sur; my name is Hannah Geaughey, Jimmy 
Geaughey’s my husband, sur; he, poor man, 
wrought in the board-yard till he was sun sthruck, 
by manes of falling from a cart, sur.” 

‘* Well, ma’am, that will do, I’m sorry for your 
husband—one dollar, there it is; you wouldn’t 
suit me at all; good morning, ma'am. Banquo, 
show the good woman to the door.” 

« But, sur, I want the place !” 

“‘T don’t want you—good morning.” 

‘Dis way, ma’am,” said Banquo, marshalling 
the woman to the hall. 

‘“‘Stand away, ye nager; it’s your masther 
I’m spakin’ wid.” 

‘“Go along, go along, woman, go, go, go!” 
roared the old gent. . 

‘*But, as I was saying, Mr. Mullony said—~— 
says he—who the divil you push’n, you black 
nager?” said the woman, grabbing Banquo’s 
woolly top-knot. 

‘Dis way, ma’am,” persevered Banquo, quar- 
tering towards the door. 

‘Mr. Mullony was sayin’, sur—” 

‘*Dis way, ma’am,” continued the darkey, 
crowding Mrs. Geaughey, while his master was 
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gesticulating furiously to keep on crowding her. 
Finally, Banquo vanquished the Irish woman, 
and received orders from his master to admit no 
more applicants—the place was filled. 

That afternoon, old Captain Winepipes—a re- 
tired merchant and ship-master, an old bachelor, 
too, who was in the habit of exchanging visits 
with Job Carson, sipping brandy and water, 
talking over old times and playing chess—came 
to finish a litigated game, and Job and he dis- 
cussed the matter of taking care of the widow 
and children of the dead ship-builder. At 
length, it was settled that, if the second inter- 
view with the widow, and an exhibition of her 
children, proved satisfactory to Job Carson, he 
should take them in; if found more than Job 
could attend to. ‘Why a—lI’ll go you halves, 
Job,” said Captain Winepipes. 

Next day, Widow Glenn and her pretty chil- 
dren appeared at the door of Carson’s mansion ; 
and Banquo, full of pleasant anticipations, 
ushered them into the retired merchant’s presence. 

It was evident, at the first glance the old gen- 
tleman gave the group, that the battle was more 
than half won. 

‘* Fine boy, that; come here, sir—eleven years 
of age, eh? Your name’s Martin—Martin Glenn, 
eh? Well, Martin, my lad, you’ve got a big 
world before you—a fussing, fuming world, not 
worth finding out, not worth the powder that 
would blow it up, You've got to take your posi- 
tion in the ranks, too, mean and contemptible as 
they are; but you may make a good man; if 
the world don’t benefit you, why a—you can 
benefit it; that’s the way I’ve done—been 
obliged to do it, ain’t sorry for it, neither,” said 
the old man, with evident emotion. 

‘* Your name is Cynthia, eh? And you area 
fine grown girl for your age, surely. Cynthia, 
you'll soon be capable of ‘keeping house,’ too; 
you’ve got a world before you, too, my dear; a 
wicked, scandalous world; a world full of deceit 
and misery—look at your mother, look at me! 
Ah, well, it’s all our own fault; yours, madam, 
for having these—these incumbrances, and mine, 
poor devil—for not having’em. Cynthia, you’re 
a tine girl; a good girl, I know. Ah, here’s 
mamma’s pet, 1 suppose; Rose Glenn, very 
pretty name, pretty girl, too, very pretty. Lips 
and. cheeks like cherries, eyes brighter than Bra- 
zil diamonds. Ma’am, you’ve got great treasures 
here; a man must be a stupid ass to call these 
incumbrances. They are jewels of inestimable 
value. What’s my filthy bank accounts, dollars 
and cents, houses, goods and chattels, that fire 
may destroy, and thieves steal—to these bless- 
ings that—that God has given the lone widow to 
strengthen her—cheer her in the dark path of 
life? God is great, generous, and just; I see it 
now, plainer than I ever did before. Banquo!” 











‘‘ Vis’r I’se here, mass.”’ 

‘*Go tell Counsellor Prime to call on me imme- 
diatcly ; tell Captain Winepipes to come over— 
I want to see him. I’m going to make a fool of 
myself, I believe.” 

‘* Yes, sah, I’se gone; gorry, I gues dere’s suffin 
gwoin to happen to dat lady and dem chil’ns— 
shuah!” said Banquo, rushing out of the house 

The fate of the ship-builder’s family was fixed. 
Job Carson proposed—and the widow, of course, 
consented—that Martin Glenn should become 
the adopted son of the old gentleman, Job Car- 
son; and that he should choose a trade or pro- 
fession, which he should then, or later, learn, 
making the old gentleman’s house as much his 
home as circumstances would permit; the two 
girls were to remain under the same roof with 
the mother, who was at once installed as house- 
keeper for the bluif and generous old gentleman. 

Old Captain Winepipes insisted on a share in 
the settlement, to wit: that both girls should he 
educated at his expense, which was finally ac- 
ceded to, adding, that in case he—Captain Joseph 
Winepipes—should live to see Rose Glenn a bride, 
he should provide for her wedding, and give her 
a dowry. 

‘‘ Now, set that down in black and white, Mr. 
Prime,’’ said Job, ‘‘and that I, Job Carson, do 
agree, should I live to see Cynthia Glenn a wife, 
to give her a comfortable start in the world—set 
that down, for I will do it, yes, I will,” said the 
old gent, with an emphatic rap on his snuff-box. 

Ten years passed away; Captain Winepipes 
has paid the debt of nature; he did not live to 
see Rose Glenn a wife; but, nevertheless, he 
left a clause in his will, that fully carried out his 
expressed intentions when Rose did marry, some 
two years after she arrived at the age of sweet 
seventeen. Martin Glenn Carson graduated in 
the printing office, and very recently filled one of 
the most important stations in the judiciary of 
Illinois, as well as a chivalrous part in the late 
war with Mexico. Cynthia was wedded to a well 
known member of the Philadelphia bar, an event 
that Job Carson barely lived to see, and, as he 
agreed to, donated a sum, quite munificent, to- 
wards making things agreeable in the progress 
of her married life. Widow Glenn remained a 
faithful servant and friend to the old merchant, 
and, upon his death bed, she became heir to the 
family mansion, and means to keep it up at the 
usual bountiful rate. Large bequests were made 
in Job Carson’s will, to charitable institutes, but 
the bulk of his fortune fell to his adopted son, 
Martin, who proved not unworthy of his good 


fortune. Banquo ended his days in the service 


of the widow, who had cause for and took plea- 
sure in blessing the vehicle that conveyed to her- 
self and orphans their rare good fortune, in 
guise of &@ NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT. 











BY A. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


B. R. 





Amonast the fabulous, or semi-fabulous crea- 
tures of the world, those things which, like 
ghosts, salamanders, quaker habies, and sea-ser- 
pents, are often heard of, but very seldom seen; 
those creations with which we are familiar in 
print, which seem to live but to turn a sentence, 
or lend a doubtful evidence to the assertion of a 
paragraph; among this class of ambiguous be- 
ings—shadow, not substance—neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl—is to be found that dim mysterious 
personage, the ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant.” 

The ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant”’ seems to live, move, | 
and have his being in the newspapers. He is 
exclusively their property. His appearance is | 
inseparably connected with the disasters or mov- | 
ing accidents which they chronicle; hail-storms, 
high winds, high tides, wet seasons, dry seasons, 
are all duly recorded in their columns, and the 
experience of the ‘* Oldest Inhabitant,” as uni- 
formly appealed to in support of each separate 
event being the most tremendous and terrific and 
astounding that has occurred since heaven knows 
when. The ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant” is, therefore, 
an exclusively newspaper personage. Griffins 
and unicorns live in heraldry. Lady Bountifuls 
ure to be sought for in moral stories for moral 
children. Generous thieves and heroic foot-pads 
are the heroes of modern novels: each class of 
fiction creates its own proper fictitious person- 
ages. But penny-a-liners, it is, who create 
‘‘Oldest Inhabitants.” No elixir of life pre-| 
serves their vitality; no miraculous pills have 
kept them hale and sturdy while ages waned, | 
and friends and neighbors and acquaintances | 








waned with them. We know not how they be-| 


came what they are; we know not what they 
are: we know not how one succeeds the other, 
or when the stroke of death smote, and promoted 
to the title the now ‘Oldest Inhabitant.” We 


merely see them in black and white; we must 


take them upon credit, and take the surpassing 
violence of such a storm, or the abundance of 
such a harvest, upon their credit too. 

The authority of most people is cited for what 
they know or remember. The ‘Oldest Inhabi- 
tant,” however, is only cited as an authority 
when he does not remember. We only hear of 
him when his memory can bring ne parallel to 
the matter in hand: he is remarkable for remem- 
bering nothing. If he remembered, he would be 
of no use—he would never be cited. He might 
as well not be the ‘Oldest Inhabitant.” The 


paragraph concoctor works away lustily at an 
inundation, or storm of thunder and lightning. 
"Te soon exhausts all the common-places of his | 








craft. He duly makes the storm “visit” the 
devoted city; he chronicles in good set phrase 
the ‘‘ravages of the destructive element;” but 
he wants a climax, a peppery wind-up for bis 
lucubrations; he has made the waves roll, and 
the ‘electric fluid” flash; he wants something 
more forcible ,and pointed still, to bring before 
his reader in a word the violence and the fury 
of the tempest; so, summoning up with a scratch 
of his pen, an ‘Oldest Inhabitant,” manufac- 
tured expressly for the occasion, he bids him 
dive back into the recesses of past times, grope 
into the inmost cavities of his memory, and rest- 
ing fruitlessly from the search, declare upon his 
honor that no similar visitation has occurred 
within his recollection. 

After this, who can doubt the overwhelming 
size of the hailstones, or presume to question 
the vividness of the lightning? Hath not the 
**Oldest Inhabitant” vouched for it? Hath he 
not bethought him of his sunny childhood, of 
his ‘hot youth when General Washington was 
President,” of his strong-minded manhood, of 
the calm times of his declining years? and in 
all that long space of worn-out time, whilst 
dynasties were changing, new nations being born, 
and old nations dying away—there was no such 
storm, no such big hailstones, no such vivid 
lightning, no such loud thunder. One almost 
feels proud of his own age as he reads the fact, 
or the record of the fact. What were our ances- 
tors, that they should speak? They had no such 
grand things as theirdescendants. Their storms 
must have heen mere child’s play. The elements 
are only growing up; they are getting stronger 
and stronger every day. Fifty years hence, no 
doubt the then ‘Oldest Inhabitant” will bear 
testimony to a storm, the extent of a crop of 
gooseberries, or the productiveness of a field of 
cabbages, as being each or all of them greater 
than any within his remembrance. The ‘Old- 
est Inhabitant” of the present day was the 
young man of half a century ago; the young 
man of the present will be the ‘*Oldest Inhab- 
itant” in half a century to come. Every natu- 
ral event is more remarkable now, so says the 
‘¢ Oldest Inhabitant,” than any’he can remem- 
ber. The next ‘‘Oldest Inhabitant” will say 
the same; and so on; from which it is to be 
logically deduced, that in every successive year 
natural phenomena are increasing in the splen- 
dor and vastness of all their attributes; that 
floods are getting deeper, hailstones bigger, 
lightning brighter, thunder louder, and summers 


and winters warmer or colder, as thecase may be. 
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**Oldest Inhabitants” are not altogether of 
modern invention; we have said that they are 
newspaper characters; the pointers of a para- 
graph and the adorners of a puff. Such is the 
rule, but there is at least one exception. The 
great forte of the ‘‘Oldest Inhabitant,” as we 
have hinted, is not remembering any storm equal 
to the last storm. He is called forth by a storm 
as naturally as an umbrella by a shower of rain, 
or a mouse by toasted cheese. Shakspeare knew 
this propensity of the ‘‘Oldest Inhabitant.” 
The night in which Duncan was murdered, the 
elements were tumultuous. Forthwith appears 
on the stage an ‘‘old man,” evidently the then 
«Oldest Inhabitant ” of Inverness, who declares: 

Three score and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time, I have seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

The “Oldest Inhabitant ” is thus always la- 
boring in his vocation; always not remembering— 
that is to say remembering a great deal, but 





Yet far be it from us to say that there exist 
not real actual flesh and blood ‘‘Oldest Inhabi- 
tants.” They claim not the title, but neverthe- 
less they are entitled to it. It is the newspaper 
variety which is mysterious, fabulous. It is the 
vouchers for phenomena of hitherto unknown 
vastness that we mistrust. There are—there 
must be, oldest as well as youngest inhabitants ; 
and it is not difficult to conjure up an individual 
of the species; to place him before our readers 
as he lives and moves; to note his habits of 
thought and of speech, and to exclaim trium- 
phantly, Hece Homo! 

There are two great varieties of the veritable 
“Oldest Inhabitant ”’—he of the country, and he 
of the town. He whose long range of years has 
flown over in quiet rural sports—in nooks apart 
from the world; and he who has always dwelt 
surrounded by men: whirled along through life 


| by the bustle and hurry-scurry of a great swarm- 


ing, restless society. 


We shall take a glimpse at both and each. The 


never remembering anything equal to the last country ‘“‘Oldest Inhabitant,” of the veritable 


catastrophe to which he is requested to remem- 
ber a parallel. 

We have said that we have never seen an 
‘¢ Oldest Inhabitant,” nor know we any person 
who has; yet after all there must be some ‘‘Old- 
est Inhabitant”’ of the parish, of the city, of the 
world. Methuselah must have been a very re- 


spectable ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant,” but the phrase | 


was not in use in his days, as there were no news- 
papers. Of course, if there were, he wonld have 
come down to us with as great a character 





for not remembering as he has for longevity— | 


not that there would be any particular connection 


having ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitants,” like correspon- 
dents, ‘‘of their own;” but that we should be 


flesh and blood species, lives in a distant unvisi- 
ted place, hemmed in by miles and miles of soli- 
tary fields and meadows. Only country cross- 
roads, unfrequented and full of ruts, not from 
traffic, but from neglect, traverse the neighbor- 
hood of his dwelling. No stream of busy travel- 
ing flows past. No modern innovations and 
changes alter from day to day, and from year to 
year, the well-known aspects of surrounding ob- 
jects. They have never been but as they are in 
the recollection of the ‘Oldest Inhabitant.” He 
has lived there from boyhood. Several times, 


| indeed, he has been to the nearest large town, and 
hetween the newspaper ‘Oldest Inhabitant” | 


of the time and Methuselah, newspapers always | fayette, and General Jackson. That was, per- 


apt to associate one with another, and account | 


poor Methuselah a perfect blessing to the jour- 
nalists of his day. 


No; the newspaper ‘ Oldest Inhabitant,” the | 
fictitious veteran, the hero of a hundred para- | 
graphs, is unsubstantial as John Smith or Rich- | 
ard Brown—impalpable as Johnny Roach who 


never said ‘that’s so;” invisible and unap- 
proachable as the oft-quoted Jack Robinson— 
ideal and airy as the famous, known and yet un- 
known ‘¢ Walker.” In the navy there is a mys- 
terious ‘*Cheeks, the marine,” who always 
watches over the weather. The greenhorn is re- 
commended to apply for any information he may 
want to that hitherto unbeheld personage.— 
¢¢ Cheeks, the marine,” and the Oldest Inhabitant” 
must be cousins—the one living on the land, the 


other on the sea; but the authority of both | 


equally quoted—the identity of both equally 
well made out. 


once, very long ago, he saw Philadelphia—La- 


haps, the event of his life: happy, quict life 
which can reckon such an event. He is a great 
authority in the parish, for, be it known, even in 
the most sequestered of pastoral spots, there is 
a little world in the parish. He is, we say, a 
great authority there, perhaps even greater than 
the parson—undoubtedly greater than the clerk, 
His words are listened to very reverently ; and 
when a doting sentence, a wandering expression 
escapes, it is still heard respectfully and pitifully; 
for the hearers know that mind totters under the 
load of years. Heis fond of surrounding him- 
self with the neighboring children, who look upon 
him with almost superstitious awe, and suspend 
their play, and assemble joyfully round the door 
of his cottage, where he sits enjoying the after- 
noon sun. He tells them stories of people whose 
memory has lingered long in parish annals, local 


| heroes, remembered for what they have done or 
suffered: or he tells them tales of their own 
fathers, or mayhap their grandfathers’ childhood; 
| of rustic feats achieved. of rustie skill attsined— 
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always winding up the narration with, ‘ Ay, ay, 
that was when I was a boy.” 

When he was a boy! His little auditors look 
wistfully into his face—into that old wrinkled 
furrowed face—upon the few locks of straggling 
hair, fine and silky, and white as a new coined 
shilling—upon the eye which has lost it sight— 
the limbs all bent and shrunken, and strength- 
less as the summer reed—and the long skinny 


of iron belts stretching from field to field, from 
east to west; of the squire’s pheasant preserve, 
which he has always deemed ground almost as 
sacred, as hallowed as the church-yard itself, be- 
ing sacriligiously broken into, the old trees cut 
down, the old land-marks effaced. He knows 
not what to say; he wishes it may all be for 
good. At length the railroad is complete. 
Down through the rich country flies the hissing, 





brown hands, which shake with a strange cease- 
less motion. When hewasa boy! They cannot 
release the thought. When he was little and 
plump and ruddy; when he shouted and screamed, 
and ran and leaped, and climbed trees, and rob- 
bed orchards, and swam the first across the 
river. Strange! Could he ever have been a 
boy? Was he not always thus? And would 
he not one day, if they lived, be so too? Away! 
childhood cannot grapple with such thoughts— 
in the next moment they are forgotten. 
old man dated his story in the year one, the child- 
ren would have thought dimly of some time long, 
long ago; but ** when I was a boy,” the time is 
harder to be seized—more indefinite, more un- 
certain to their minds than would be the year one. 

The country ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” is often to 





be found wandering among the grave-stones of | 
He looks upon old stones, al- | 


the church-yard. 
most covered with green-clinging moss. No 
need for him to decipher the inscription. He 
knows well who lies beneath; he knew him in 
life, and he remembers him in death. No need 
for the stone to set forth his virtues; he knows 
them, and he knows, moreover, what the stone 
does not set forth—his faults. On Sunday, after 
service, he loves to sit near the church porch: 
he is in the centre of a little group: he talks of 
old things, extols old customs, points out 
where old boundaries stood, now unknown, and 
the true sites of old parish legends. He always 
elevates the past at the expense of the present. 
The young men, he says, were stronger in his 
days, more manly, more open; the maidens more 
fair and more true; and the young men and the 
young maidens around listened without a gesture 
of dissent, or word of murmur, but in their 
hearts they believe it not. 

The country “ Oldest inhabitant” thinks little 
of modern improvement; in fact, he does not 
deem it so much improvement as innovation. 
He is even slow to believe all the wonderful tales 
retailed by parish travelers, and vouched for by 
half-year old newspapers which occasionally find 
their way to his cottage. He long shook his 
head at what he heard of steam: carriages moy- 
ing without horses, ships without sails; at any 
rate, there were no such things in his day. At 
length a railroad is projected ; it passes through 
his neighborhood. He receives, half doubtingly, 
from day to day, the 


aceounts of its pro 





Had the | 


shrieking train, with a demon’s might, and a de- 
mon’s speed; the seething, panting engine— 
gorgeous with polished brass and glittering steel, 
sweeps merry, hopeful hundreds after it in its 
flight. The ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant” comes and 
sees ; he confesses that he will believe anything 
now; he does not know what the world is com- 
ing to; it was a different place once. But his 
day is past; these things belong to his children 
_and his children’s children. He wishes but for 
peace and quiet to think over old times—-to hold 
mental communion with old friends, long, long 
‘buried. Still he is cheerful and tranquil, and 
patiently waits the day (he knows it is not far 
off) when he, too, will be borne to the well- 
_known long-known church-yard, and where most 
_of the parish will assemble round the grave of the 
‘« Oldest Inhabitant.” 

But very widely different from this is the ‘* Old- 
est Inhabitant” of the city. He never gets, so 
to speak, so old, that is, so mentally old, as his 
compeer of green fields and lone villages. He is 
borne on with the busy world around him; he 
continues to think himself of it so long as he is 
on it. He rejoices in its progress, sympathizes 
with its discoveries, exults over what it has done, 
and hopes still greater things for it yet. He is 
_ fond of contrasting old times and new, to the ad- 
| vantage of the latter, and has wonderful stories 
_of robberies and murders committed in places 
_ once lone and dreary, but now bustling thorough- 
fares of modish squares. He loves to retail his 
personal recollections of great historic events ; 
| he will dilate by the hour on what he remembers 
‘of the war of the Revolution. Distinctly he re- 

collects what the red-coats were doing at the 
moment when news was received of the battle of 
| Brandywine. He is by no means so serious or 
grave a personage as the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” 
of the country. He can even stand good humor- 
edly some quizzing about his age. Latter! 
/has got proud of it; and although he replies, 
Sad dog, sad dog!” when one of his young 
friends asks him his age. The probability is, 
that he is a great parish antiquity ; deeply read 
in the history of old houses; perfectly able and 
willing to point out the forgotten tracts of long- 


j 


} 


he 


+. 


demolished streets; and sheuld there be a dis- 
pute between the churchwardens of two neigh- 
boring parishes about the geegraphy of their 
boundaries, he is always called upon one side 
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or the other, as a witness to some old use or wont. 
If he be a city ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitant,” he is sure 
to be very great upon its increase ; upon the as- 
tounding strides which it has made since he can 
recollect. He tells how he was once five days 
going to his native city and the next country vil- 
lage, ten miles distant, and of the time when 
there was only one daily conveyance between 
New York from Philadelphia. Nevertheless he 
has a kindness for the olden times, and concludes 
such narrations with ‘‘ But after all, there was a 
great deal of fun in those days.” 


| sists but of somuch black priuter’s ink stamped 
in certain forms upon white paper. And so the 
real ‘‘Oldest Inhabitant ” learns to laugh at this 
oft-quoted shadow, but mystifies his friends by 
telling them that the newspapers always send to 
ask him, after a smart gale of wind, whether he 
can point to any other such tempest within his 
recollection. 

We have thus, then, good render, lightly 
traced the veritable and the fabulous ‘Oldest 
Inhabitant.”” The first you may not often see ; 
the second is continually before your eyes. THe 





Sometimes, looking over the papers in the bar | 
room, which he has frequented for half a cen- | 
tury, he makes acquaintance with his own news- | 
paper-double, some other unknown ‘‘ Oldest In- 
habitant.”” Who can this be? he thinks at first 
in the innocence of his heart. Ay, who, indeed! 
Ask the writer of the paragraph; he knows as 
muchas you do. His ‘‘Oldest Inhabitant ” con- 


of flesh and blood is but one; but he of ink and 
paper is legion—and alegion fleeting and unreal. 
May, however, the shadow and the substance 
equally find favor in your eyes; and so may you 
live pleasantly and easily on until you yourself 
absolutely become the theme of this paper—no 
more nor less than the real dona fide unmistak- 
able ‘*O.pEest INHABITANT.” 
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THE BARBER COUNT. 


—_——— 


FOUNDED ON FACT.—BY LILLIE MARTIN. 





Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 


In the splendid mansion of a merchant of this | 


; panions with a satisfied air, and said: ‘* It is he. 
| You remember I told you of the Spanish Count, 


who has created so great an excitement in our 
city of late. The taller and handsomer of the 


tity, was gathered together a vast concourse of | two is he.” 


beauty and fashion. Young and old mingled to- 
gether in a general mass, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the gaiety of the scene. Match-making 
mothers with marriageable daughters were there, 
anxiously striving (often vainly,) to attract the 
attention of the gentlemen who were present. 
In one corner of the room, almost entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest of the company, sat three 
young ladies in earnest conversation. The tall- 


‘¢ He is certainly handsome,” was the reply. 
‘‘but I think we American ladies should be 
rather more sensible than to allow this gentle- 
man to turn the brains of half of us, and merely 
because he is titled. Mark the condescending 
bow, and the supercilious air with which he 
greets each one who is presented to him. Oh! 
shame upon you, Lena, to fall in love with one 
who treats your own countrymen, and even your 





est, and apparently the eldest of the three, was 
a haughty looking brunette, who conversed with | 
her companions almost mechanically. While, | 
ever and anon, she turned her eye to the door as | 
though she were expecting a‘new arrival. The | 
gentlemen, seemingly afraid to approach such a | 
reserved party, contented themselves with cast- 
ing side glances from where they were standing 
to that part of the room occupied by the ‘ un- 
approachables.” 

But new-comers were announced ; immediately 
conversation ceased, and all eyes were turned to- 
wards the door. The two who entered were gen- 
tlemen whose aristocratic bearing would lead one 


self as inferior to him. Youare scarcely worthy 
the name of an American lady.” 

Without deigning a reply to this burst of in 
dignation, Lena turned away from her companion 
and again fixed her eyes upon the Count, who in 
company with his friend approached her and was 
presented. Here, indeed, wasatriumph. With- 
out intimating the slightest desire for an intro- 
duction, she had received it, and at the request 
of so distinguished a personage as Count Len- 
ardo, and now she imagined it would be an easy 
task to make an entire conquest of this same 
Count; nor was she mistaken, for being the 
heiress of great wealth, it must be naturally 





to suppose that they were foreign noblemen ; 
but appearances are often deceitful. The match- | 
making mothers brought their marriageable | 
daughters into full view, as the handsome | 
strangers passed around the room; and the 
haughty beauty in the cerner turned to her com- 


supposed that Lenardo would more willingly 
make love to her than to those whose 
only attraction was beauty. The evening wore 
away, and the company retired to their homes, 
the Count accompanying Lena, his friend, her 
companions. From this time the Spanish Count 
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was the constant sttmadens of Lena Herbert, 
and not many wonths elapsed before a rumor 
was whispered about to the effect that he would 
be her attendant through life, nor was this as- 
sertion contradicted, it was rather confirmed by 
the extensive preparations that were being made 
by the bride elect. Andsoon they were married; 
the Spanish Vount Lenardo, and the American 
beauty, Lena Herbert. Mothers who had hoped 
that their daughters would be the choseh ones, 
sighed and shook their heads ominously, saying 
as they did so: ‘*Poor Lena Herbert, her am- 
bition is gratified, but I fear the consequences.” 

Disappointed daughters tossed up their heads, 
and witha curl upon their lips, declared that ‘‘ they 
didn’t care; they never did fancy the foreigner, at 
all events. ” All unconscious of the sympathies of 
her friends, Lena, with her husband at her side, 
was happy, for the time being at least. 

Time passed on, the nine days wonder had par- 
tially subsided, and the Count with his bride 
were seated in one of the brilliantly lighted parlors 
of the Girard, talking of their future prospects. 

‘Why is it,” said Lena, ‘‘that we cannot go 
immediately to your home in Spain? There we 
can live happily, and our title will be acknow- 
ledged. While here, although we are superior, 
we are compelled to live on an equality with the 
people, because they acknowledge no title.” 

Lena forgot that she was yet an American lady, 
notwithstanding her title. 

‘¢My love,” said the Count, ‘my castle in 
Spain is not yet completed as it should be for 
the reception of my bride; be patient but a few 
months longer, and we will leave this place for- 
ever.” With these words, he rose and left her, 
and was immediately joined by two gentlemen 





who had just entered the room. 


‘*Why, Allen, how are you?” said one of them, in 
a loud, familiar tone; ‘‘and whois yonder lady?” 

‘* Speak lower, if you please,” said the Count, 
‘*she is my wife.” 

**Your wife,” said the other, in surprise, 
‘why, Allen, you have arisen some, have you 
not? A few days ago you were a poor barber, 
and now you are the husband of the wealthy 
Philadelphia belle ; how is this ?” 

With a half muttered curse, the Count turned 
away; but was again obliged to return to his 
annoying fr®nds. 

**Come, come, Allen,” said the first speaker, 
‘*we must be presented to your lady.” 

‘* Excuse her, if you please,” answered the 
Count, ‘‘ she is indisposed.” 

Saying this, he left them, and after speaking 
a few words to his wife, he left the house. 

Immediately the gentleman who had been so 
anxious to know the Countess, seated himself be- 
side her and engaged her in conversation: ‘‘ You 
are, I believe,” said he, *‘ the wife of Mr. Allen.”’ 

‘¢ You mistake,” said Lena, rising, proudly, ‘I 
am the Countess Lenardo,.” 

‘*Pardon me, madame,” said the gentleman, 
‘and allow me to speak a few words to you. 
You think you are a Countess; I know you are 
not. Your husband is Samuel Allen, the Barber 
Count, who by the aid of borrowed clothing, and 
liquid hair dye, has transformed himself into a 
Spanish Count. Remember that appearances 
are deceitful.” 

It was too true, Lena Herbert, like too many 
of our ladies, believed that a title was a sufficient 
passport, and consequently no American gentle- 
man could win her. She wished for a titled gen- 
tleman, and she got one. He was Samuel Allen, 
the Barber Count. Appearances are deceitful. 
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THE GRAVE BY THE WAYSIDE. 


BY W. J. BROADDEN, 


I stoop by the side of a soft grassy mound, 
Remote in a wild woodland glade; 

Not a slab or tomb-stone arose from the ground, 
To mark where the lowly was laid. 


In a strange tand he died, far away from the clime 
Where his childhood was blissfully passed, 

No village bell tolled out his funeral chime, 
He will sleep on, unmarked to the last! 


Ah! where were the loved ones surrounding his bed, 
As his spirit escaped with his breath, 

And his eye wandering dim, at that moment he read, 

With impatience they looked for his death. 





With arude pen of rails, they enclosed his poor _— 
On a lone sunny side of the hill, 

His mouldering dust from intrusion to save, 
Making sadness more desolate still. 


But the wild warblers sing his sad requiem there, 
And the angel of pity hath shed, 

On a dewy May morning, her blossoms so fair, 
O’er the lone stranger’s cold friendless head. 


Rest on, unknown stranger, the day will arrive, 
When the sound of the trump shakes the sod ; 
Then will all from the least to the greatest revive, 
And be judged by a merciful (ivd. 








THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


BY MISS S. A. STUART. 


‘‘You must come with me to-night, Shirley, 
and I will show you one of the most bewitching 
little widows you ever beheld. I am sure, wo- 
man-hater that you are, you will own yourself 
conquered at once. Say, will you come and see 
my beauty ?” 

‘*No, I thank you,” replied his friend; ‘I 
have something to employ me especially to-night. 
But if I had not, Ellery, I should be off; for I 
have all of old Weller’s fear of the ‘vidders.’ I 
look on them as a most designing race—with 
their wo-begone voices and ever-ready tears for 
the ‘dear departed.’ If I should ever lose my 
senses so far as to marry one, I hope she at least 
had the honor of having her first husband hung; 
as I believe that would be the only means I should 
have to prevent his virtues being brought up in 
comparison with my faults,” 

‘*Ha! ha!’’ laughed Ellery. ‘* All this tirade 
against widows drawn forth by my luckless invi- 
tation. But you are entirely too verdant, my 
friend, on the subject; I will bet you something 
pretty that you will fall in love with a widow 
yet. But good evening; I must go and make 
myself killing ; for, besides the widow, there will 
be lots of pretty girls at Mrs. Empton’s to-night, 
and I always, for the honor of the ‘ buttons,’ look 
handsome,” 

This conversation was held at Shirley’s room, 
where he was sitting, lazily improvising on the 
guitar, when Ellery gave the invitation. Though 
not a woman-hater, as his friend had stated, yet, 
from his retiring habits, he did not often seek 
the society of the ladies. When released from 
official duty, he preferred enjoying himself with 
books, music, and male friends; and this induced 
some of his brother officers to dub him with the 
cognomen of ‘‘ woman-hater.”’ 

‘‘ Where is the friend you promised to bring ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Martin of Ellery. ‘‘I must con- 
fess that I have quite a curiosity to behold Lieu- 
tenant Shirley, after all you have been telling 
me of him.” 

“T regret exceedingly not being able to re- 
deem my promise; but a prior engagement pre- 
vented me from doing so. How I do wish you 
would enter into a littie, innocent plot of mine 
against him, for a week or so. Say ‘yes,’ like 
the child’s bargain, before I tell you.” 

‘¢No, excuse me, Mr. Ellery, I shall do no 
such a thing. Tell me, what is your plot?” 

‘Tell me, too, Mr. Ellery,” said a young lady 
who approached, and whose merry eye betokened a 
kindred spirit to his own. ‘Tell me, too, and I 


will answer for it that siscver Juliette enters, heart 
and soul, into your plans, whatever they may be.” 
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‘‘T shall be a thousand-fold indebted to yon, 
Miss Jeannie,” answeredhe. ‘ Well, now for my 
plot, or rather the outline of it, if you will ac- 
cept my arm to lead you to that cosy seat on the 
piazza—gI must confess I would like some woman 
wit to perfect my ideas.” 

‘*None of your plots and conspiracies for me ; 
Ill have none of them,” said Mrs, Martin, the 
widow, as she left them to obey her aunt’s pre- 
vious request for music, and where we must leave 
her, seated at the fine-toned piano, discoursing 
most excellent music, and holding her audience 
enthralled as if by magic. As for Ellery and 
Jeanie, they had ‘‘no music in their souls’’—at 
least, for the time, and were therefore the better 
fitted for ‘‘ treasons, stratagems and plots ;” in 
which we leave them engaged. 

I am sure, reader, had you seen Juliette Mar- 
tin, you, like Ellery, would have called her “a 
bewitching little creature.’”’ Her delicate form ; 
large, beautiful eye of light hazel; her brown 
hair, nearly approaching flaxen—needed not the 
cherry mouth, nor complexion like the sunny 
side of a peach, to set her down at once as a 
beauty. Then her manner, too, was so soft, so 
insinuating, that you could not choose but love 
her. She had married, at her father’s command, 
a man whom she highly esteemed, if she did not 
love with a young girl’s romantic furore, and his 
sudden death left her with an infant daughter, and 
a competency, alone in the world, at the early age 
of nineteen years. Many offers of marriage had 
already been refused by her, although she never 
asserted she did not intend marrying again. 

Jeannie Martin, her husband’s young sister, 
was now on a visit to her—she resided with her 
aunt, Mrs. Empton—and from her gay, cheer- 
ful disposition, had rendered herself a favorite 
with every one of their social circle. 

The plot disclosed by Ellery, was not entirely 
revealed by Jeannie to her sister-in-law at bed 
time; although she obtained from her the some- 
what reluctant promise of allowing her to per- 
sonate the widow for a few days; the farce begin- 
ing the next morning, with an excursion planned 
to the country. 

‘<T do not ask you to fis, sister Juliette,” said 
the merry girl, ‘‘ only not tounmask me. I wish 
to tease that young fellow, somehow or other, for 
a pretty little speech of his, that has come to my 
ears.” 

«‘But J will not lend my aid in the least, if 
any one will be injured by your frolic.” 

‘‘T beg you not to frighten yourself in the 
smallest way!” returned Jeannie, ‘‘no one, I as- 
sure you, can be harmed.” 
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Well, only for a few days, Jeannie. I think, 
however, you should let me into the secret, when 
you take my name.” 

**No! no! bide-a-wee. I will promise you a 
merry laugh, one of these days for its use.” 

Thus ended their conversation. The next 
morning Ellery came before breakfast, to beg leave 
to bring a-friend to take the fourth seat in their 
carriage; which was the more readily granted, 
as Mrs, Empton had already started with little 
Annie Martin, and the essentials for the country 
house, where the pic-nic was to take place. Dear 
old Mrs. Empton ; she was certainly the nicest old 
lady on earth for a pic-nic; always ready to attend 
to that most necessary part, the ‘‘eatings;’’ but, 
withall so deaf that never a word of anything did 
she hear unless shouted through her ear trumpet. 


About ten, the ladies were awaiting their | 


beaux. Ellery soon arrived, and ch, ‘‘mirabele 
dictu !’’ accompanied by Shirley, whom, by some 
powerful eloquence, he had pressed into the ser- 
vice. In the hurry of setting out, and misled 
also by Ellery’s description, it is not to be won- 
dered at if he mistook Jeannie for the widow; 
whilst the girlish looking blonde answered his own 


idea of Afiss Martin. He, therefore, true to his pre- 


judice, left to Eliery the task of entertaining her | 


—the widow with the merry black eye—whilst 
himself enjoying the bewitching smiles and sweet 
toned warbling of his fair vis-a-vis Juliette. 

‘*] am sorry that we can only offer you such a 
poor hut, for your first dinner party with us, Mr. 
Shirley,” said Jeannie, in her assumed character, 
‘but a hearty welcome and our company is the 
extent you must expect.” 

This. of course, brought forth a polite dis- 
claimer from the gentleman; and with more 
truth than the generality of such speeches, for 
in the mile over which they had already passed, 
he began to think the widow's sister, at least, 
was particularly interesting. At this crisis, the 
sudden stoppage of the carriage, and the hurried 
exclamation from their driver of ‘‘ open the door, 
Massa Ellery, quick, please, and get the ladies 
out!” showed that something was amiss. The 
widow screamed as she clung to Ellery’s arm ; 
and even at that time of danger, Shirley could 
not but admire the calmness of the beautiful 
Juliette, for so he had heard her called—as she 
endeavored to soothe her sister. 

It was found that in passing over one of the 
small bridges, that the most fiery of the horses 
had got his foot through a hole ; and was already 
rearing and plunging, so as tomake the carriage 
very unsafe. 
in extricating him; but as they continued very 
unruly from the fright, the ladies proposed walk- 
ing to their destination; the day being a fine, 
ool one in November. So forth they set, en 
route; the widow, pro tem, on the arm of Ellery, 





After some trouble they succeeded | 


‘and Juliette following with Shirley. The car- 
riage preceding them. How bright and clear 
was the air; how erisp the ground under their 
springing feet, as with renewed spirits they went 
gaily on, chatting and laughing. 

Insensibly, Shirley's conversation with his fair 

companion, took a deeper tone, for their path led 
through the thick pine forests; where the tall, 
stately trees, like the pillars in some old hal- 
lowed minster, shed their peculiar fragrance on 
/every passing breeze that swept through their 
|Shade. Ellery and his lady were far ahead, 
| Shirley felt surprised at himself, at this very 
| first interview, at feeling such a tender sen- 
|timent springing from his heart for the fair, 
young creature leaning so confidently on his arm, 
in the dopths of the forest. 
‘* How glad I am,” soliloquised he, ‘ that the 
| widow did not fasten herself on me, instead of 
| her enchanting sister; for, joking aside, they are 
| always so exacting, and by no means dependent. 
| There is certainly an exquisite charm in the timid 
_reserve of this fair Juliette. Methinks I shall 
| begin to play the Romeo in very truth; for I 
_ wish, even now, that “i might be a glove upon 
_ that hand so that I could kiss her cheek.” 

And, Juliette, to judge from the bright smiles 
dimpling her soft cheeks, and the interested look 
which she turned upon his face, ever and anon, 
was equally well pleased with her escort. What 
a delightful listener he found her! He felt so 
pleased with her—with himself—with the whole 
world, when they arrived at the house, that Shir- 
ley was ready to declare it a perfect Paradise; 
and felt himself tempted to utter some such non- 
sensical speech to her, so entirely bewitched was 
he by the charm of hermanner. In fact, woman- 
hater as his friends styled him, there was not a 
more susceptible being on earth than this same 
retiring young man; so he played the game into 
their own hands, 2 merveille. They found Mrs, 
Empton, ‘‘ on hospitable thoughts intent,” busy 
in setting out, to the best advantage, their lunch 
dinner ; whilst on the lounge lay the little cherub 
Annie, fast asleep. Shirley the more reailily 

answered the question: ‘* Did you ever see such 
a little beauty ?” from its supposed mother, as he 
imagined he detected a striking resemblance to 
Juliette, who was kneeling to kiss the soft lips 
of the sleeping babe; and his look and tone would 
have satisfied the fond heart of any mother, as 
he replied, ‘‘she is an angel!” He also stooped 





| to kiss her lips as they passed into the sitting 


room. 

Ellery and Jeannie seemed determined to enjcy 
each other’s society, for that day at least ; and 
thus Juliette and Shirley were thrown upon their 
own resources. They, however, appeared well 
content, for he told her of all | is adventures "by 
flood and field ;’’ whilst she was almost vex’. to 
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exclaim with the gentle Desdemona, ‘that she 
loved him for the dangers he had passed.” 

What a delightful day it was to all, and espe- 
cially to Shirley. The dinner, though plain, ap- 
peared to him delicious; and what laughs the 
absence of many conveniences caused. How 
beautiful did Juliette seem in his eyes, as she 
held the little Annie in her lap, feeding her from 
her plate; though begged by her sister not to 
tease herself with the child, but to give her to the 
nurse to carry into the other room. Shirley 
could not refrain sharing with the dear child some 
of the dainty little pate to which his neighbor had 
helped him, , 

‘*There, there! That will do, Mr. Shirley. I 
beg you will not give her any more. Carry her 
into the other room, Lucy, or these good people 
will kill her in kindness.” Thus was she borne 
‘‘mamma.” Shirley had another fault to set 
down against the widow—her thoughtless uncon- 
cern towards her beautiful child, as she sat smil- 
ing, chatting, flirting so carelessly with Ellery, 
whilst Juliette went to and fro, to see if the little 
one was properly attended. 

About sunset they set out on their retarn, and 
the drive back was as delightful as the morning 
ramble ; as they watched the early stars peeping 


seemed sweet as the rippling music of the sum- 
mer rills. He had, in truth, began to see every- 
thing couleur de rose—and how true the words of 
the poet when speaking of the first steps into 
Love’s labyrinth. 
“ Little we reck of our coming years ; 
We fancy them just as we choose, 


For whatever life’s after light may be, 
It colors its first from the rose,” 


Then the evening was as happy for him as the 
whole day had been; for the ladies insisted that 
their escort should enter and spend it with them. 
When the tea-waiter came round, Shirley had 
the supreme felicity of putting sugar and cream 
into Juliette’s cup; and better still, of sitting 
near her for several hours. Then too, when tea 
was over, she was his antagonist at chess; and 
he looked with delight on her taper fingers, look- 
ing still whiter by contrast with the red pieces 
she moved so daintily and knowingly over the 
board. Her delightful voice was still lingering on 
his ear as he closed his eyes in sleep, for no other 
train of thought had broken the enchantment. 

His friend and himself did not talk much as 
they wended their way home that night; but 
Shirley was not quite so morose as to decline his 
friend’s invitation, given at parting: ‘‘ What say 
you to calling on the ladies to-morrow, to see if 
they have recovered from their fatigue ?” 

The next day they did indeed call, and paid 
them an uneonscionable visit—if one can trust 








why do you think so? 
|and, without vanity, I may be considered hand- 





/unoceupied heart! 





Miss Henderson’s account—who lived opposite, 
and who actually lost a blessed morning, peeping 
through the blinds, to see when they would leave. 
And tue next day—and again the next—Shirley 
had an ever ready excuse for calling. To day it 
was, ‘*1 must carry those China paintings I 
promised ;” at other times, ‘‘I owe a philapoena 
which I must take,” or a new book; till at last, 
grown bolder, he made none at all, but visited 
there quite en famille—or to use the prying neigh- 
bor’s expression, as she watched with envious 
eyes the comings and goings of the handsome 
Lieutenant—*‘ he had hung up his hat there for 
a dead certainty.” 

One morning he sat with his friend Ellery—it 
was two weeks since the opening of this story— 
in the same room; and his face now was not list- 


less as then, but wore a pre-occupied and rather 
off, notwithstanding her entreaties to stay with | 


troubled look, as turning with a sigh to his friend, 
who sat with his feet against the chimney-piece, 
watching the wreaths of smoke curling over his 
head from his cigar. 

** Ellery! what do you think will be my chance 
for success with Miss Martin?” 

‘¢* Miss Martin!” replied Ellery, with a provok- 
ing smile, as he knocked the ashes from his cigar 


deliberately against his boot, ‘*‘ Why to be plain 


with you, my dear fellow, I think you have but 
forth, and he listening to tones that, to him, | 


a very slim chance—take my advice—far better 
try the widow.” 

‘‘Oh! hang the widow! - But, joking aside, 
She appears to like me; 


some and agreeable enough for any girl, with an 
unoccupied heart, to love; more especially when 
I woo.” 

‘“‘ Ah! yes. Butthere’s the rub, Shirley. The 
There is no apartment ‘to 
let’ in that heart, I flatter myself; at least, if J 
can trust to woman’s vows, as I am inclined to 
do in this case.” 

‘‘ What do you mean, Ellery? 
her, and that she—Pshaw!” 

‘*You may ‘ pshaw’ as much as you like, Sir 
Irresistible, but ’tis true, notwithstanding, I am 
myself engaged to that very same Miss Martin !” 

‘¢For once in your life be serious, Ellery, if 
you can.” 

‘Serious! Well, if you will not take my word, 
I’ll swear to it, Shirley. And, if you still doubt 
me, step around and ask her yourself; I give you 
leave. But you had better take a friend’s advice, 
and put in for the widow your matrimonial propo- 
sals, whilst in the spirit.” 

Shirley came very near saying that which were 
better left unsaid, as he rose from his chair and 
paced up and down the room. Ellery sat smil- 
ing to himself, as tilted back in his chair, with 


That you love 


his cap set jauntily on the side of his head—he 
_ coolly finished his cigar—tempting the now thor- 
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oughly irritated Shirley, by his mocking air, to 
knock him over every time he approached. At 
last, having finished smoking, Ellery arose, and 
as he was drawing on his gloves, making ready 
for a start, he said: ‘*Come, my good fellow, 
don’t be cast down. If you can’t get Miss Mar- 
tin, take Mrs. Martin. ‘One of the name is as 
good as the same,’ as the old saying has it; and 
{ really believe she has a fancy for you.” 

He did not stop to hear his friend’s answer, as 
he left the room, with alaugh. Shirley continued 
his walk—now rapidly, then stopping, again fast 
—till he came to a dead halt in front of the fire. 

‘‘Impossible! There is no truth in this world 
if it exist not in Juliette Martin. I have heard 
her express an opinion concerning Ellery, and 
even laugh at him, which no woman ever does at 
the one she loves. I will go, by George, and ask 
her indeed. If’tis true, then will I never trust 
womankind again!” 

And, walking to the glass, he brushed his dark 
locks as carefully as ever did one of the weaker 
sex; and*then, taking his gloves and hat, started 





for Mrs. Empton’s. 

His own heart was thumping as loudly as the 
old-fashioned knocker to his nervous rap, as 
he stood within the porch. He was ushered into 
the comfortable parlor, where the sun’s rays came 
slyly in through the closed blinds, playing at hide | 
and seek with the roses of the carpet, and where | 
the red, glowing light from the coal fire fell upon 
the bright face of Juliette, as she sat on a low 
ottoman, playing with the curly-headed Annie, 
whose silvery laugh was echoed by the mellow, | 
cheerful one of her mother. There was no one 
else in the room. After the morning salutations, 
Shirley said: ‘* Has not Ellery been here ?” 

«‘Yes; he and my sister are out visiting.” 

Shirley moved his chair closer to the low otto- 
man. ‘* Excuse me, if I ask you one question, 
and do not, I beg, deem me impertinent; I en- 
treat you to answer me frankly, for I assure you 
my whole earthly happiness depends on the an- 
swer. Are you really engaged to Ellery ?” 

‘©Who! I, Mr. Shirley? You must be dream- | 





ow 


ing.” She opened her large eyes still larger in 
her surprise, her face and neck coloring deeply 
as she met his glance. 

‘¢ There is some mistake in this,” uttered Shir- 
ley. ‘*He told me this morning that he was en- 
gaged to you, and bid me ask you, to convince 
myself.” 

‘‘Why, the man must be crazed, surely. Yet 
I wonder still more at you in believing him. You 
to whom”— and again the face was bent over 
Annie’s ringlets, to hide the tears welling up in 
those eyes; whilst the child sat demurely listen- 
ing, as if bound to recollect each and every word. 

‘*T did not—I do not now believe him; though 
he swore to me that he was engaged to Miss 
Martin.” 

A merry laugh broke from her lips, as she 
quickly raised her face, still crimsoned with 
bright blushes. Ah, yes; Iseeit all now. He 
really is engaged to Miss Martin; but “who on 
earth do you take me for? 

‘For Miss Martin, of course—Miss Juliette,” 
was his amazed reply. 

‘‘Tam Mrs. Martin, and the mother of this 
little girl.” She stooped to kiss Annie, for she 
was sadly afraid the laugh would again break 
forth, such a bewildered face met her view. 

It would be impossible to delineate the differen! 
emotions that chased one another through Shir- 
ley’s mind, as he thus sat gazing upon the grace- 
ful creature, as she sat in that rich light. Pride, 
shame, a wee bit anger, at being thus duped by 
Ellery. But, high above all, the strong, the en- 
during, strove for mastery. Of course, the last 
conquered; and the little cherub, sitting on her 
mother’s knee, listened toa declaration as ardent 
and impassioned as the heart which prompted it. 

What she replied, I leave to your imaginstion; 
but when Jeannie and Ellery entered from their 
visit, they found them sitting (éfe @ éé/e and smil- 
ing. All was explained. Jeannie and her affaneé 
most magnanimously taking the blame. Shirley, 
in his happiness, pardoning the plotters who 
had been the means of giving him such a store 
of present felicity. 
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His head upon his knapsack laid, 

The wounded soldier gasped for breath ; 
Parched, fainting, sad, though undismayed, 

He clung to life, yet longed for death. 
Heart-sick, again, and yet again, 

With anxious looks he glanced around ; 
And wildly sought, but sought in vain, 

Some friend to staunch his bleeding wound. 


Oh! in that hour of heartfelt grief, 
Was there no mitigating charm, 
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No cheering ray of sweet relief, 
With comfort his chill heart to warm? 


Ah, no! while life was ebbing fast, 

And death film glazing o’er his eye, 
Dark-fleeting visions of the past 

In sad review passed swiftly by. 
And he, though till life’s latest sand, 

For country, home, and friends he sighed, 
A stranger in a foreign land, 

Unshrived, unwept, unpitied, died. 
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AS IT GOES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


**Want your pavement cleaned?” cried a 
sinall voice down the area of a handsome house 
at the West End, one cold wintry morning. I 
may as well be precise, and inform my readers, 
who will doubtless take a deep interest in all that 


concerns the hero I have in reserve for them— | 


that it was Christmas morning,.a right old- 
fashioned Christmas morning, when the snow 
lay thick upon the ground, and innumerable 
feathery flakes fell softly on the brilliant white 
carpet with which the streets were spread, as 
if in honor of the festive season. 

An extraordinary stillness had descended upon 
the usually noisy thoroughfare ; cabs and omni- 
buses no longer rattled over the pavement, for 
their wheels appeared to run on velvet, and the 
horses, like those of Lear’s troop, seemed to be 
shod with felt; even the stern policeman, whose 
‘‘slow and solemn tread” had an awful echo on 
the flags, moved like a dark phantom over the 
pale earth, without a soand to denote the march 
of his official boots. There were, however, in 
the absence of the din so familiar to a New 
Yorker’s ear, sounds and street-noises that in 
the sharp frosty air struck the ear with more 
than ordinary distinctness. Here a group of 
gossiping servant-girls, and there a group of 
urchins were lying in ambush round a corner or 
down a mews snow-balling the passers-by and 
making the air ring with their provoking laugh- 
ter whenever a well-amed missile took effect on 
the glossy hat or well-brushed coat of a staid 
elderly gentleman, whose withering looks of sur- 
prise and indignation only increased the boister- 
ous merriment of the young delinquents. At an- 
other spot a juvenile party had, by their united 
exertions, formed a snow-ball, which by its ex- 
traordinary magnitude, excited the wonder of a 
numerous assemblage of young spectators. The 
butcher’s boy stood with gaping mouth, lost in 
the admiration of its size, and wholly regardless 
of that sweetbread in the basket on his arm, 
which old Tiffin had specially ordered for his 
breakfast ; the bill-sticker’s boy, too, who had 
been despatched ventre a terre to distribute the 
bills for that evening’s performance, paused— 
mercifully paused—on his way to examine and 
measure, in his mind’s eye, that monstrous globe 
which he mentally compared to a gigantic bolus. 
There was, however, one amongst the crowd who 
gazed at the snow-ball with the eye of a philoso- 
pher—a man of the world—I say a man; for 
though Joe Gimber had not yet seen his twelfth 
birth-day, be wasa perfect specimen of the precious 
street boy, whose intellect had been matured by 
hunger and sharpened by necessity. He had ob- 
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tained from “the servant” to whom his appli- 
cation had been made through the area railings, 
an order to scrape and clear away the snow from 
the door-steps, and, having completed the job 
to his own satisfaction, was now, while waiting 
for the modest remuneration of his labor, watch- 
ing, with a combination of ciildish interest and 
cool calculation, the progress of accumulation in 
the snow-ball as the boys rolled it to and fro on 
the snow. 

‘It grows bigger and bigger every turn,” 
said the little fellow to himself, as he leant con- 
templatively on his broom. ‘‘ That’s the way to 
git to be a great man!” 

The attitude and something in the features of 
the young speculator attracted the notice of Mr. 
Maudsley, the owner of the house, who was 
standing at his parlor window at the moment; 
and, by his order, a servant intimated to the 
ragged sweeper that he was to come into her 
master, who wished to speak to him. Some- 
what surprised, but nothing daunted, Joe fol- 
lowed the servant into the hall, and having care- 
fully deposited his shovel and broom on the door 
mat, marched directly into the parlor, where he 
was told he would find Mr. Maudsley. 

It would not be easy to imagine a more strik- 
ing contrast than that which the poor unwashed, 
untended, half-naked, and nearly half-starved 
child offered to every object in the picture to 
which he was thus suddenly introduced. A tat- 
tered old fustian jacket, tied, for lack of buttons, 
round his wrist with a piece of pack-thread. par- 
tially concealed an inner garment of dingy hue 
and dubious material; loose corduroy trousers, 
made originally for a full-grown person, but 
tucked up round the legs, to accommodate the di- 
minutive stature of the actual wearer ; a pair of 
thick-soled worn out breeches, and a shapeless 
roll of something like black cloth, which served 
ordinarily for a cap, but was now twisted up 
hard between his hands, completed the costume 
of little Joe, as he stood, digging his hob-nailed 
boots into the Turkey carpet, in the centre ot 
the room, facing the pleasant-looking gentleman 
who had sought this interview. Notwithstand- 
ing the novelty of his situation, Joe retained his 
self-possession, and having by a keen glance ex- 
amined the countenance of Mr. Maudsley, and 
being apparently satisfied by the result of his 
investigation, he made a rapid but curious re- 
view of the room and its contents, commencing 
with the ornamental French clock on the chim- 
ney-piece, and ending with the piano, over which 
hung the portrait of the fortunate proprietor of 
all these things, smiling and looking down upon 
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them with an expression of expansive good-na- 
ture, such as at that moment diffused itself over 
the features of its original while surveying the 
odd specimen of humanity before him. 

‘¢What’s your name, my little fellow?” asked 
Mr. Maudsley, opening the proceedings in strictly 
business manner; and this reminds me, I have not 
yet informed my readers that he was a banker— 
an honest and, indeed, excellent man, with a 
heart large enough for at least a dozen ordinary 
men. 

‘¢What is your name, my little fellow?” 

‘¢ Joe Gimber, sir.” 

‘‘Who is your father ?” 

‘¢ Never had a father, sir—leastways I never 
heard [had one. I’m mother’s child.” 

‘¢Your mother, then, where is she ?” 








industry, and perseverance are his handmaids— 
truth, justice, and humanity lie in his path—t 
wise man makes these his own, and gathers peace 
and happiness as he goes !” 

There was something in the manner in which 
these few words were spoken which sunkinto the 
child’s heart. He uttered not a word, but Mr. 
Maudsley perceived that he felt what had been 
said, and he secretly determined to make an at- 
tempt to rescue the poor outcast from his de- 
graded position. 

The little fellow was by his direction imme- 
diately placed in the hands of servants, who, by 
the application of soap and water, combs and 
brushes, and entire change of his costume for a 


suit of Master Maudsle:'s clothes, was shortly 


——— 


‘Gone dead three years next New Year’s, sir. | 


She had me and two sisters younger than me to 
keep. She worked at making shirts all day and 
all night often, but she couldn’t get a living out 
of it, and so she died.” 

‘What, then, became of your sisters ?” 

‘*They was taken into the poor house, and 
they told me that they died too.” 

‘* Why did you not go with your sisters ?” 

‘¢ Well, sir, I didn’t much like it; I thought 
I'd rather be independent,” said the little fellow, 
with a resolute air. 

‘« Independent !”’ repeated Mr. Maudsley, look- 
ing incredulously at the child. ‘* What on earth 
could you do ?” 

‘Oh! please, sir, I could do lot’s o’ things. 
First, I went into the moos line, and sold papers ; 
but that didn’t paid me nuffin to speak of, and 
I was nearly starved afore I left it; then I took 
to selling apples, oranges, and wedgables of all 
sorts; and when there’s a fall o’ snow I have 
plenty o’ work scraping afore the doors, and git 
well paid for it, too.” 

‘¢ Since you have told me so much of yourself 
and your life, Joe, tell me what were you think- 
ing of when I saw you just now watching with 


such a serious face the making of that large | 
snowball in the street ; for you were thinking of | 


something more than the mere collection of a 
quantity of snow ?” 

Joe turned his keen eye a moment on his ques- 
tioner, and appeared to hesitate; then replied, 
with something like a knowing twinkle of the eye: 

‘¢T was a thinkin’ that a chap who wants to 
get on in the world ought to be like that snow- 
ball—always gathering as he goes.” 

‘True, quite true,” said Mr. Maudsley, smil- 
ing; ‘‘but it is not to worldly wealth alone that 





transformed into a respectable-looking boy. 
Being thus rendered presentable, he was intro- 
duced to the kite). *‘ere he quickly ingra- 
tiated himself wit), ‘°.. ‘sembers of the “lower 
house” by his obiizgii: anners. Tis stories 
of life amongst the wan 'oring tribes of New 
York were immensely relis!:;!, and his imitation 
of some of the fancy young men, were declared 
by the cook and housemaid to be equal toa play. 

The Christmas dinner at Mr. Maudsley’s was 
a great affair; for a large party of the relations 
on both sides of the house had assembled to do 
honor to the festival. There were the three un- 
married sisters of Mr. Maudsley, two rich ma- 
ternal uncles—who being bachelors, were looked 
up to with great respect by the family—a mar- 
ried brother of Mr. Maudsley, with his wife and 
five children, Mrs. Maudsley’s mother, and Mr. 
Maudsley’s aunt, to say nothing of three or four 
cousins who had a standing engagement for 
Christmas day. I will briefly pass over the de- 
tails of the dinner and dessert; but if any of 
my readers imagine that the roast turkey was 
not of the largest and fattest that the market 
could supply, that the sirloin of beef was not 
the juiciest and primest that ever obtained a first 
class prize at the Catt'» show, that the plum 
pudding was not the rich+t and rarest, that the 
mince pies were not th: iivost, that the port was 
not the oldest and the champagne not the cream- 
iest, that the toasts were not the most cordially 
proposed and the most c: «,uently responded to; 
that, in a word, the feast was not the most glo- 
rious and the company not the happiest that had 
ever been known, then I must take the liberty of 
saying that I entirely differ in opinion with them. 

Later in the evening, there was a general de- 
mand for a dance amongst the young people, and 
one of Mr. Maudsley’s sisters, who ‘didn’t 


maxim applies ; the mind should be equally dili- | dance,” undertook to supply the music on the 
gent in the acquisition of knowledge and of piano. Little Joe, who heard in the kitchen the 
virtue, without which the possession of riches | beating of the merry feet overhead, expressed a 


adds nothing to man’s happiness. 


If he would | strong desire to witness the dance, and by the 
be truly great, he must be truly good. Patience, | contrivance of one of the servants was smuggled 
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behind a large Indian screen that had been placed | 


in front of a glass door at the upper end of the 
room communicationg with the conservatory. 
Mounted on a flower-stand, and hidden from ob- 
servation by the screen, Joe Gimber peeped 
through the evergreens with which it was deco- 
rated, and beheld a scene which completely be- 
wildered him. As the light and graceful forms 
of the children flitted before him in the dance, 
their cheeks glowing with health and happiness, 
and their eyes sparkling with enjoyment, he 








guage that he could not only write with ease, but 
converse fluently in it. 

Three years had passed away, during which 
time Joe, by his assiduity and good temper, had 
become a prime favorite in the office; the elderly 
chief clerk and the heads of the establishment, 
liked him for his punctuality and integrity, and 
the young men for the readiness with which he 


always executed their little commissions—but 
| more, perhaps, for.the confidence they had that 


fancied himself transported to some fairy land: | 


his heart beat violently, and his eyes dazzled 
with light; he vainly tried to follow the waltz- 
ers in their mazy round; his head became 
giddy, and, forgetting for the moment where he 


light; and leaning forward with too little cau- ° 


tion to get a nearer view of a pretty little syl- 
phide in a pale blue frock, who had more than 
any of the others attracted his admiration, the 
screen was thrown down, and Joe Gimber falling 
with it, rolled suddenly in the midst of the 
dancers. A general scream greeted the unex- 
pected appearance of this strange guest, who, 
nastily picking himself up, would have made a 
precipate retreat had not Mr. Maudsley come 
forward and called to him to remain. The mat- 
ter was shortly explained, and Joe, instead of 
being ignominiously expelled from the room, be- 
came an object of curiosity to the company, by 
whom his pockets were filled with sweetmeats 
and fruit. This was JoeGimber’s first introduc- 
tion into polite society. That night he slept in 
a little bed made up for him in the garret. Full 
of the most agreeable reflections, he fell asleep, 
to dream that he was transformed into a gigan- 
tic snowball, rolled by the pretty sylphide over 
heaps of sixpences and sugar-plums which stuck 
to him one very side. Joe had made the first 
roll in life. 

A few days after the events just narrated, Joe 
was taken into Mr. Maudsley’s office, where his 


he was neither a ‘*spy” or ‘‘sneak,” and that 
their harmless ‘‘larks’” and venial breaches of 
discipline would never be brought to the ears of 
the *‘governors’’ through Joe Gimber’s instru- 
mentality. He was therefore pronounced, by 


| common consent, ‘‘a trump ;” and when, at the 
was, he clapped his hands in uncontrolable de- 


duties consisted in sweeping out the offices and | 


dusting the desks before the arrival of the clerks | 


in the morning, and in carrying messages and 
parcels for a few hours during the day. Mr. 
Maudsley did not, however, stop here with his 
kindness; for he permitted Joe to attend an 
evening school, where, true to the maxim which 
he had made the rule of his life, he gathered 
learning with incredible rapidity. In the house 
where he lodged there also resided a Frenchman, 
who had come to prosecute a claim for a legacy 
which had been left him in this country. With 
this person Joe formed an intimacy ; and for some 
acts of civility, rendered to him by the boy, he 
undertook to teach him the French tongue. This 
was what he ardently desired; and a few months’ 
instruction made him so proficient in the lan- 





end of three years, he was promoted to a seat at 
a desk in their office, he received the warm and 
sincere congratulations of his fellow clerks. As 
Joe jerked himself for the first time on to a tall 
stool which he was thenceforth to occupy in the 
office, he thought of the snow-ball, and felt that 
he was then a much greater person than the 
evening he rolled amongst the company in Mr. 
Maudsley’s drawing-room. 

It was some months after Joe’s elevation, that 
a case came into the office which required that a 
confidential agent should be sent to a neighbor- 
ing city. He was immediately questioned, and 
being found competent for the duty, he was in- 
trusted withit, and he not only brought the affair 
to a satisfactory issue, but laid the foundation of 
a very lucrative business for the office, which was 
recognized by giving him a considerable increase 
of salary and an advance in his position in the 
establishment. Thus, by his rollin this affair, 
Joe Gimber, true to his rule of life, gathered 
much and lost nothing. 

He was now a person of some consequence, 
and being placed at the head of one of the de- 
partments in the office, was invited as a guest to 
Mr. Maudsley’s house. The little sylphide in 
blue had grown into a beautiful girl; and as Joe 
—we beg his pardon—Mr. Joseph Gimber—was 
by no means a bad-looking fellow, it was not sur- 
prising that Kate Maudsley should look with 
favorable eyes upon him. An incident which I 
am obliged to confess was singularly unroman- 
tic, led to what in affairs of the heart is called 
‘an interesting discovery.” It happened in this 
way—Kate was one evening busily engaged at a 
table near a window in the drawing-room, when 
Joseph entered, ‘Oh! Mr. Gimber,” she cried, 
‘‘Tam so glad you are come, for you can help 
me to string these beads; they have nearly tired 
me out of patience.” 

The young man was delighted, and imme- 
diately set about his task, but, whether from 
awkwardness or his thoughts being otherwise 
occupied, he repeatedly pricked his fingers with 
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the needle, and at length let the box containing fifteenth anniversary of the Christmas on which 
the beads fall on the floor. Gimber, in great Joe Gimber learnt his great lesson of life from 
confusion, begged pardon for his awkwardness, | the rolling snow-ball. It is night; but a rich, 
and stooped to gather the beads which rolled | ruddy radiance streams from the crimson-cur- 
about the carpet at the same instant that Kate tained windows of Mr. Maudsley’s house, upon 
had bent forward with the same intention. I | the cold white snow without. Let us enter, and 
can’t pretend to say how it occurred, but their see what changes time has wrought beneath that 
cheeks accidentally touched in the attempt; both roof. Mr. Maudsley, having run an honorable 
drew back, blushed, and mutually apologised ; | prosperous career, has retired from active life, 
again they stooped, and again the lady’s curls and transferred his interest in the banking busi- 
lightly brushed the gentleman’s whiskers; this ness to his son-in-law, Mr. Joseph Gimber, now 
time, howersr, the blush was accompanied by a | the second partner in the firm. Age has, it is 
smile. The sue was the preface to certain dis- true, taken from the old man much of his elasti- 
closures whiet’ T do not feel myself at liberty to city of mind and body, but he can still calmly 
repeat. I may, however, state that, although | enjoy the pleasures of existence, and mingle in 
the beads remained scattered on the carpet, Joe the festivities of Christmas, which are kept up 
had succeeded in obtaining from the lips of the with much genial hospitality by his children, in 
fair Kate the rapturous confession that he was whom he lives again. Of my hero it is enough 
not wholly indifferent to her. In this way did to say that prosperity has not rendered him un- 
Mr. Joseph Gimber gather to himself the affec- mindful of the claims of the poor; for although, 
tions of a lovely girl. as he says, the wise man gathers like the snow- 

My readers must now leap with me over sev- ball as he goes, ’tis the good man who dispenses 
eral years, and imagine that we have reached the of his abundance to those who need it. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE DEEP. 


Tue circumstances I am about to relate will | I longed for the power of those beings, in the 
do little to raise me in the opinion of the reader, | Arabian Nights, who could live under water ; and 
into whose hands these papers may happen to fall. | thought, with that selfish and unseen joy, I could 
Awful and harrowing as were the events of that | then revel amidst the gold and treasures that the 
dreadful night, I can lay but small claim to cour- | hulk contained. 
age, or mental boldness, in having met them as | It was somewhere about this period that a man 
I did. Avarice—sordid, calculating avarice— came to Portsmouth, with permission from the 
drove me to the attempt, and I well deserved | Admiralty, to carry on some experiments con- 
the total miscarriage of all my plans that suc- nected with the possibility of conducting differ- 
ceeded. |ent submarine operations, independent of the 

To myself, I will confess, the wreck of the | diving-bell. This incident changed the entire 
Royal George was a subject of deep and constant current of my thoughts. I watched his experi- 
thought. I had heard the various accounts of | ments with an intensity of interest, that, I am 
the accident; of the heavy bags of gold that | fain to believe, exceeded that of the person him- 
were on board at the time to pay the seamen; | self, I saw him descend in his dress, from a small 
of the watches, jewels, and other valuable arti- | vessel, to the wreck of the Royal George ; I noted 
cles, that the tradespeople had sent for sale; and | the length of time he was enabled to remain under 
all this was still there—there, within the cum- | water; I watched his return, with divers smal] 
bersome and sea-worn timbers of the ill-fated | articles, as oyster shells, nails, etc., which he had 
ship, lying as useless at the bottom of the sea, | picked from the wreck; and, from that period, I 
and as comparatively worthless, as the rocks | contemplated but one subject; it was the idea of 
themselves. going down myself! It cost me many sleepless 

Many, many evenings have I sat upon the | nights to bring my scheme to perfection; nor 
shore, lulled into contemplation by the low ripple | was the working out of my plans confined to 
of the tide, when the last red gleam of the sun, | night alone; I thought of it always. I neglected 
ere he sank behind the Isle of Wight, illumined | my business; I received endless reprimands from 
the spot where that majestic vessel went down; my employers for orders forgotten, and commis- 
aud wished I had the power to roam over her sea- sions uncared for ; and, at last, I was discharged, 
bound hoards, for one short hour, and appro- because they found they could no longer trust 
priate to myself all I could collect from her me, from my undeviating forgetfulness. 
stores of value in that time. Many times have As soon as I was turned away, I hired a small 
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room in the neighborhood, and commenced my 
operations. The first thing I did was to purchase 
a quantity of Mackintosh’s waterproof cloth, 
with which I intended to form my diving-dress. 
I contrived to cut out a very fair set of patterns, 
and these I got a journeyman tailor, who lodged 
in the house, to sew together; after which, I 
daubed the seams with India rubber, dissolved in 
naphtha, some of which I obtained at the che- 
mist’s; and then before it was dry, I pressed 
strips of the fabric on them with a hot iron, by 
which I made the whole garment perfectly im- 
permeable. My next task was to make the head 
piece. To effect this, I procured some stout iron 
wire, and bent it into a sort of frame, of the 
shape I have seen the diver wear. I secured 
these different pieces together, by twisting finer 
wire around them; and then covered the whole 
with the same waterproof cloth which I had used 
for the rest, fitting some pieces of glass carefully 
in front, to enable me to see objects around me. 
I fastened some roughly-shaped gloves and boots 
to the arms and legs of the dress, and fixed them 
in a similar manner to the seams; and when I 
had entirely completed the whole apparel, I put it 
on, and walked in it about my room, the whole 
evening, delighted, beyond measure, at my contri- 
vance. It cost me something considerable, with 
all my economy, it is true; but I looked upon it 
as the means of leading me to immense wealth, 
and I deemed the money invested in a highly 
profitable scheme. 

My next object was to provide for the trans- 
portation of a supply of the air to the interior 
of the hood, as I termed it, adequate to the sup- 
port of respiration under water. Aided by the 
smattering mechanical knowledge that I possessed, 
I was not long in fashioning a sort of air-pump, 
by adding some valves and stopcocks to an old 
garden-syringe, which I purchased at a broker’s 
near my lodgings; and this I connected to the 
hood by long pipes of the cloth, closed in the 
same manner as the seams of my dress. I like- 
wise procured a lantern, which I rendered water 
proof by similar means and then I joined it to 
the head piece by another pipe, having observed 
that there was, generally, a superfluity ofair from 
the bubbles I had seen rising over the diver’s 
head, which marked his situation in the water. 

And now only one point remained to care 
about; but that was the most difficult—it was to 
seek a confederate. Not but I believe that I 
could have got many to join me in my foolhardy 
enterprise, but they would have expected an 
equal share of the proceeds, and this it was not 
my intention to allow. Still, I could not do with- 
ont a companion to mind the boat above, and, 
more expecially, to supply me with air. I had, 
at one time, formed a wild scheme of borrowing 
a goat from an old man, at the edge ot the com- 











mon, who had it trained to run round in a wheel 
and assist in making string; but the insanity of 
trusting my life to the operations of an animal, 
soon made me give up the scheme I had formed 
of constructing some rough machinery, to be 
turned by a similar wheel, which, acting upon a 
parallel motion, or rack and pinion, might work 
the pump. At last, chance threw the required 
assistance in my way. There was a poor crea- 
ture living in the town at the time, named, or 
rather called, Harry Weston, whom I selected 
for my companion. He was not exactly in his 
right senses, nor was he completely an idiot, but 
at that nice balance between the two which kept 
him from being the sport of the street boys, 
whilst it gained the pity, or sympathy, of the 
charitable people in the neighborhood. He got 
his living by carrying out parcels from the coach 
offices to their final destination, or by running on 
errands, and performing divers odd jobs for the 
inhabitants ; and he generally bore a good cha- 
racter for sobriety and honesty. It was this 
harmless individual that I fixed upon as my as- 
sociate. I brought him to my lodgings, and 
bound him down by the most horrible oaths I 
could invent, to frighten him, and promises 2f 
large reward, to serve me as I should direct, 
without ever uttering a syllable to mortal of my 
schemes ; and then, making an appointment with 
him for an evening in the next week, I gave him 
a trifling sum as an earnest of my future bounty. 
Poor wretch! he never lived to receive it. 

The intervening days lagged slowly by, and 
the eventful night at last arrived. As soon as it 
was dusk, with the assistance of Weston, I car- 
ried my apparatus, piecemeal, down to the beach 
on Southsea Common, and then concealed them 
in one of the bathing machines which are always 
stationed there—leaving him to watch them 
whilst I repaired to the Point for the purpose of 
procuring the boat I had bespoken a few days 
before. She was an old man-of-war’s gig, with 
gunwales rather higher than ordinary, and low 
thwarts, which gave her a security better calcu- 
lated for our operations. I pulled round to the 
beach, near the Common, and took Weston and 
my contrivances on board, and then we started 
again for the scene of my aslventure. There was 
very little wind, and the sea was as calm as glass, 
which circumstances were of ceurse in our favor 
When we got to the buoy which marks the situa- 
tion of the Royal George, we fastened the boat 
to it, and I commenced arraying myself in my 
diving costume. This finished, with the excep- 
tion of the head-piece, I threw overboard a rope 
ladder, having two small kedges attached to its 
inferior extremities ; and when I had ascertained 
that these had laid hold of some portion of the 
wreck, I made fast the upper ends to one of the 
seats of the bout. I next sounded the depth 
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with a lead-line, and arranged my water-proof 
pipes accordingly, by means of some taps I had 
purchased at a gas-fitters, allowing an extra 
length or two for my movements. In about half 
an hour from our first fixing the gig to the buoy, 
I had made all close and ready, and prepared to 
descend. I felt no timidity—the bare recollec- 
tion of the wealth reported to be engulfed with 
the vessel, which I might perhaps accumulate, 
drove every other feeling from my mind. 

With a last injunction for unremitting work 
and attention on the part of Weston, I stepped 
on to the ladder, and commenced my task. What 
was my delight upon finding that my schemes 
answered, as I saw, through the glass in my 
hood, the green water ascending higher than the 
level of my face, and finally close over my head, 
whilst my respiration continued free and unem- 
barrassed. There was one unpleasant sensation, 
but this was not of sufficient consequence to an- 
noy me. At every stroke of the pump above, 
that forced a fresh quantity of air down the pipe, 
I experienced a feeling of intense pain on the 


drums of my ears, of which I had heard the men | 


in the diving bells sometimes complain; but this 
I in great measure alleviated by making frequent 
attempts at deglutition. My lantern, also, pre- 
served the flame within it admirably; and its 
trifling consumptihn of air tended, in a measure, 
to relieve the pressure of the head-piece. I de- 
scended gradually and carefully, step by step, 
and at last, to my great joy, stood on a portion 
of the wreck. I found the kedges had caught on 
a large spar that lay completely across the ship, 
kept firmly to its place by a gun, which had pro- 
bably rolled over it when the accident occurred. 
With some little caution I crawled along it, and 
at length stood upon the deck. And here, for 
the first time, I became aware of the singular as- 
sistance of my light. Everything around me was 
plainly discernable, when the rays, cast through 
a large bull’s eye, were directed towards the ob- 
ject, only appearing as if a dull, greenish mist 
encircled it. An immense quantity of corroded 
blocks, tackle etc., was lying about in confusion, 
enveloped by perfect groves of ‘all seaweed ; and 
these floated about like monstrous snakes, twist- 
ing and undulating in all directions. 

I cleared away a few trifling impediments with 
a light boat-hook which I carried in my hand, 
and moved cautiously forward in the direction 
where I expected to find the entrance to the chief 
cabin. I was not long in reaching it, but expe- 
rienced some little difficulty in descending the 
stairs that led to it, as the passage was partly 
choked up with sand and debris from the wreck. 
At the third step I dislodged some large mass 
from its position. By my light I perceived a 
number of fish, such as sand-eels and small crabs, 
Which had been disturbed from it, and directly 








afterwards, upon kicking it with my foot, I was 
horrified at perceiving a human skull, to which 
some scraps of colorless flesh and ligaments were 
still adhering, roll down the inclined plane of 
sand that covered the ladder, towards the door. 
My first impulse was to return immediately ; but 
reflecting that all I had striven for was probably 
within my grasp, my thirst for gain once more 
conquered every other feeling. 

With some difficulty I made my way into the 
cabin. The doors were open—they had probably 
been so at the time of the catastrophe, and the 
subsequent accumulation of sand and mud had 
keptthem so. I drew the air-pipedown towards 
me, and found that I had still length enough to 
spare for my operations ; at the same time I was 
convineed that my assistant was dilligently sup- 
plying me with the means of respiration. I was 
now in the centre of the cabin, and an awful 
scene presented itself. Every portion of the 
wood-work, at least, as nearly as I could deter- 
mine by approaching my lantern closely to it, 
was black, from the action of the sea; and, like 
the masts above, incrusted with a group of bar- 
nacles. The floor was a foot deep in sand; and 
on its surface lay more oblong heaps, which I 
discovered on examination, to be also human 
bodies, round whose half-devoured remains shreds 
of clothing still floated. I could not move a step 
without treading upon one; and each that I thus 
disturbed fell to pieces immediately, surrounding 
me with a cloud of its sickening particles, and 
numbers of huge shellfish, who were enjoying 
their unholy meal therefrom, and who crawled 
off, with their long spidery legs, in all directions. 

Still I came to no treasure: I had fallen in 
with none of the bags of gold, which I heard 
were on board at the time of the accident. There 
were many corroded navel implements lying 
about ; but these were not whatI wanted. I 
examined every heap that rose above the general 
level of the floor, with the most diligent investi- 
gation, but without reward. Sometimes I ex- 
posed the tattered remnant of an article of cloth- 
ing, a seaman’s hat, a telescope, or something 
equally valueless to myself; but, more generally, 
similar objects to the above mentioned fragments 
of mortality shocked me with their presence. 
At the side of the cabin was a small closet, hav- 
ing a glass door; and towards this I bent my 
way, thinking it might be the repository of some 
precious articles. But how was I horrified on 
approaching it! On directing my light through 
its still unbroken panes, I saw a dréadful corpse, 
that gibbered and grinned directly in my face: 
it was the body of some poor creature, who had 
been forced in there at the first rush of the water: 
and the door closing upon him had kept out the 
sand and marie insects, that everwhere else 
abounded. The sea-water had acted as 2 pre- 
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servative, and the body still retained the perfect 
semblance of a human form; but the face was 
blanched and coddled; one of the eyes had dis- 
solved, and the other was opaque, and apparently 
congealed; while the relaxed ligaments allowed 
the lower jaw to fall and rise with every vibra- 
tion of the sea, in the mockery of a dreadful grin. 
The hair, too, floated in the water, giving a 
semblance of motion to the whole features, which 
wore an expression of hideous merriment. 

Faint with terror and disgust, I turned from | 
the loathsome spectacle, and moved slowly and | 
laboriously away. I approached the table of the 
cabin: a half-opened drawer was at its extremity ; 
and when I had cleared away the envelope of 
sand, I discovered it was nearly filled with bags 
of coin. All, then, was accomplished: the long- 
coveted treasure lay, in greater part, beneath 
my grasp! I raised my lantern eagerly to in- 
spect the contents, when, to my extreme terror, 
I perceived that there was water init halfway up | 
the bull’s-eye, and the light not a half an inch 
above the surface. The dreadful anticipation of 
inevitable darkness now burst on me, and a mo- 
ment of intense fear, amounting almost to stupe- 
faction, succeeded. I began hastily to collect 
the small canvas bags, and stow them in my 
girdle; but three remained, and I stretched my 
hand out to seize them. In the hurry and an- 
xiety of the moment, I threw my lantern slightly 
out of the perpendicular—the water within it 
immediately washed over the light, and it was 
extinguished ! 

* x * * * 

I know not how the subsequent five minutes 
passed. The sensations of years of terror, 
agony, and the expectations of approaching 
death, were condensed in that period. My first 
recollection was, that I observed a gleam of light 
where the window of the cabin were situated ; 
but it was of the faintest kind. I afterwards as- 
certained that it was a moonlight night, and the 
beams had penetrated thus far through the sea; 
but this was no guide for me. I was totally un- 
conscious by what direction I had entered the 
cabin; and I did not dare to move unless to- 
wards these windows. Then I thought Weston 
would tire at his work—that his strength would 
not allow him to keep pumping so long, whatever 
his will might be, and I should miserably perish. 
Anon, the thought come that I was alone—alone, 
amidst a crowd of dead bodies and hideous ma- 
rine monsters—alone with that gibbering and 
awful corpse, whose face peered at me, through 
the darkness in my imagination, and pressed his 
clammy, soddened cheek against me—alone at 
the bottom of the sea! 

I gained one of the windows; it was open, or 








rather the frames had been carried away by the | 
constant action of the waves. I thought I would 


climb through it, and so ascend, fer I was an ex- 
cellentswimmer. But then the air-pipe kept me 
back; and it was even now becoming tight as I 
reached the extent of its length. A new idea 
arose, bringing fresh hope with it, and I won- 
dered I had not thought of it before; I could use 
the pipe as a clue, and so return by following its 
course. I left the window and prepared to make 
the attempt, when I felt a violent tug that nearly 
pulled the headpiece from the rest of my dress. 
Another, another, succeeded, and then, in an 
instant, I felt the tense air pipe give way; it had 
broken. 

But one resource was left; I clambered through 
the cabin-window and attempted to rise, but the 
pipe had caught some projection, and restrained 
me, and I already perceived that the supply of 
air was stopped. I seized a knife from my gir- 
dle and cut the tube off close to my head. The 
water rushed into the hood as I performed this 
action, but I was enabled to rise directly. The 
water roared and bubbled in my ears, with the 
noise of thunder, as I struck upwards, still keep- 
ing my knife in my hand; and in half a minute 
I had reached the surface. To rip up my hood 
and cast it from me, was the work of an instant. 
As I regained my vision, I perceived, by the 
moonlight, that my boat was gone, but the buoy 
was still floating at its usual spot. Swimming 
towards it, I was enabled to recover myself and 
take my breath as I rested hanging on to its 
ring. From the appearance of the distant ves- 
sels near the beach, which were riding at anchor, 
I saw it was high water, and another fearful truth 
burst upon me. The ropeladder, which the ked- 
ges held fast to the wreck, had drawn the boat 
under as the tide rose, and with it my hapless 
assistant! 

I felt at my girdle for the bags of gold; they 
were all gone, through the hasty manner in 
which I had secured them, and my struggles in 
coming to the surface. I tore my dress from me 
in raving passion and cast it to the waves. In 
my under-clothes, which consisted of nothing but 
a common check-shirt and a pair of course Hol- 
land trousers, I swam to the land; and on reach- 
ing the stony beach, I sank on it in a swoon, 
overcome by my intense emotion. 

I was found there, the next morning, and car- 
ried to my lodgings. A long illness succeeded; 
I kept my bed for three months, and arose a 
maniac. Iwas told I talked about the wreck and 
its fearful contents, during my fever; but I found 
my attendants looked upon it as the raving of 
delirium. As time passed I recovered my reason; 
but the remembrance of the circumstances con- 
nected with my rash venture, must embitter my 
life until its close. I procured a moderate ap- 
pointment, through the interest of some friends, 
and I sailed for Australia. 








A WORD FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 

We are happy to state that, having secured the 
services of CHartes G. Lexanp, Esq., of this city, 
that gentleman will assume the position of literary 
editor of GranAm’s Macaztne. We have already 
stated, in the Prospectus of our Lapres’ Paper, that 
Mr. Leland is well known to the literary world by 
his books, as well as by an extended experience as 
editor of (or contributor to) some of the first publi- 
cations in this country, and we are confident that 
there are few among our readers who have not at one 
time or another became familiar with some of his 
very varied, humorous, or scholarly sketches. : 

Mr. Leland’s merits as a lively writer, have veen 
shown by the popularity of his “ Meister Karl” and 
“Mace Sloper” sketches; while the London Athe- 
naeum has declared that his translation of the princi- 
pal work of the German wit, Heine, is “the very 
best that ever can be made!” Confident that under 
his charge Granam will be amply secured so far as 
literary interest can contribute to its merits, against 
any possibility of failure, we take the liberty of again 
commending its claim to support to our tens of thou- 
sands of readers. 

Frrenps and readers, with the present number of 
GRAHAM we turn over a new leaf. 

“Turn over anew leaf!” What a text fora maga- 
zine sermon, if we were only inclined to sermonize ! 
“T really must turn over a new leaf with that child!” 
exclaims some Aunt Tabby, moralizing on the dread- 
ful wickedness of a juvenile, whose deeds, in scream- 
ing around the house and appropriating sweetmeats, 
seem to indicate incurable wickedness. “TI declare 
I'll get a switch this very day, and then—we’ll turn 
over a new leaf!” To the child, this “‘ turning over” 
is apt to suggest, ever after, something very unlike 
a leaf—a keen switch, carefully divested of every- 
thing like foliage, is something that it would just as 
lief pass over without experience—and consequently 
the expression remains engraved in its memory in 
the unpleasant form of a wood-cut. Readers of 
Graham who can recall such associations are re- 
quested not to connect them with these leaves, or 
with our wood-cuts, which, we modestly hope, will 
be found to be far more attractive and agreeable. 

“Let us turn over a new leaf,” said the silk-worm, 
after he had eaten up one and was nibbling at another. 
Come, now; this is a view of the subject which is far 
more agreeable tous. We believe that we have some- 
thing in common with the silk-worm. Silk-worms 
and editors are generally conceded to be the most 
industrious animals in existence, and the life of both 
consists of an endless turning over of leaves, from 
which they get their living; and both are perpetu- 
ally spinning fine threads—the one of silk, the other 
“the silken thread of thought ;” the grand difference 
being that the one clothes the body in beautiful 
robes, wonderful waistcoats and superb shawls, while 
the other “fixes up” those inward adornments of the 
mind which enable sensible people to shine in so- 
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ciety by the side of those who are merely apparalled 
by the worm. What a pity it is that, as the world 
goes, the worm should so often have the best of it. 
But, then, just reflect for an instant how nicely we 
of Grauam provide for both sides of the question, 
not only ornamenting the minds of our readers with 
every sort of intellectual raiment which prose or 
poetry can bestow, but also showing them, with our 
fashion plates and fancy work, how to wear the la- 
bors of the silk-worm to the utmost advantage, and 
in the most stylish manner. There, we flatter our- 
selves that we've arranged that question in tip-top 
style—for further particulars consult back pages. 

“Turn over a new leaf!” Well, we flatter our- 
Selves that with the present January number of 
| GRAHAM we do turn over an annual leaf, which will 
| not be surpassed by any which ever went before it. 
Who was that grumbling in the corner, and saying 
that we editors are always blowing our own trum- 
pets, and too-toot-too-ing on them wonderfully pro- 
mising tunes? Of course we blow our own trumpets. 
Who would know that our soldiers were coming if 
we didn’t? All we ask is, that after you have'heard 
the trumpeting, you will watch the grand army of 
romances, poems, steel engravings, fashion plates, 
household recipes, humorous items, and all the other 
members of our horse, foot, and artillery, as they 
parade along, and then tell us whether we were not 
warranted in piping rather a high note? Answer, 
friends, answer !—especially you who have known 
Grauam of old, and can answer for the truth of by- 
gone promises? 

But let us turn over a new leaf, in earnest, and 
step beyond the limits of our editorial sanctum, and 
reflect who you are among the thousands of readers 
whose eyes will meet this Easy Talk. Is it not a 
strange notion now, that you and the editor who 
pens these lines have never met—never shaken hands 
—never looked at one another, maybe—and yct you 
are listening to us, to all intents, just as much as if 
we had you by the button hole! And where are you 
now as youread? In Canada or Californina—in fair 
Florida, or pleasant Minnesota—along the Missis- 
sippi, where the sound of the steamboat ceases not 
—among the glades of Illinois—on the prairie, up 
in the mountain, or far down in the valley. Where- 
ever you are wo shall reach you, for steam is a great 
institution, and news-agents and post-masters are 
wonderful people, and though you live ever so 
quietly, yet the word of the editor will find its way 
to you, and you will become acquainted with him, 
and perhaps, (here we begin to look around for our 
modesty,) after you have found out how much he is 
delighted with you, you will take a little to him. 
This, of course is for the newly introduced. Our old 
friends know us of old and they fall not away. But 
whoever you are, set us down among your friends, 
among those whose calls are welcome visits, and not 
visitations; among those who would rather bring you 
pleasure than vexation, and among those, who, if 
they could, would make you as merry as that mys- 
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terious basket of chips so often alluded to in popular 
conversation, the effect of which appears to have 
been to set all the world grinning. 

And now that we are all friends together in this 
New Year, and fairly started on a new quarter, just 
be so kind as to make yourself comfortable, and en- 
joy as easily as you can the nice things we serve up 
to you. You,sir, just draw your chair up—your fa- 
vorite chair—settle down in it, andattendtous. La- 
dies, if you are so disposed, recline on the sofa and 
take up our magazine as a matter of leisure. The 
awfully lazy may fling themselves full figure on the 
bed ; while you who are “ goingit”’ in a railroad car, 
as you read these lines, remember that we hope from 
our very hearts, that there is no noisy company to 
disturb you, that you are not pinched for room, that 
you are not cramped or hungry, or anything else but 
comfortable—for we have an especial sympathy for 
those who are suffering in such manner. And talk- 
ing of railroads, reminds us of the following, which 
we clip from the Schenectady Star. It is a soundly 
American piece of writing—and may suggest to our 
railroading readers some appropriate thoughts : 


“But the engineer, he who guides the train by 
guiding the iron horse, and almost holds the lives of 
passengers in his hands—his is a life of mingled 
danger and pleasure. In alittle seven-by-nine apart- 
ment, with square holes on each side for windows, 
open behind, and with machinery to look through 
ahead, you find him; he is the “ Pathfinder”’—he 
leads the way in all times of danger, checks the iron 
horse or causes it to speed ahead with the velocity 
of the wind, at will. Have you ever stood by the 
track, of a dark night, and watched the coming and 
passing ofa train? Away off in the darkness you dis- 
cover alight and you hear a noise, and theearth trem- 
bles beneath your feet. The light comes nearer— 
you can compare it to nothing but the devil himself, 
with its terrible whistlke—the sparks you imagine 
come from Belzebub’s nostrils, the fire underneath, 
that skines close to the ground, causing you to be- 
lieve the devil walks on live coals. It comes close 
to you--you back away and shudder—you look up, 
and almost on the devil’s back rides the engineer— 
perhaps the “machine” shrieks, and you imagine 
the engineer is applying spur to the devil’s sides. A 
daring fellow, that engincer—you can’t help saying 
so, and you wonder wherein lies the pleasure of be- 
ing an engineer. But so he does, day after day— 
night after night. Moonlight evenings he sweeps 
over the country—through cities and villages— 
through fairy scenes in forest and clearings—-he looks 
through the square holes at his side, and enjoys the 
moonlight, but he cannot stop to enjoy the beauty 
ofthe scenery. Cold, rainy, muddy, dark nights, it is 
the same; perhaps the tracks are undermined, or over- 
floved with water; perhaps scoundrels have placed 
obstructions in the way, or trees been overturned 
across the track, and in either case it is almost in- 
stant death to him, at least—but he stops not. Right 
on, is the word with him, and on he goes regardless 
of danger, weather, and everything save the well- 
doing his duty. Think of him, ye who shudder 
through fear in the cushioned seats of the cars, and 
get warm from the fire that is kindled for your 
benefit.” 


esiteae There are some poets whose thoughts flow as 
naturally ina quaint, curious, pleasant style, as water 
runs to the valley—and he who penned the follow- 
ing Poetical Definitions was “one of them.” Reader, 
are they not musical ? 


Re1icion—A key which opens wide the gate of Heaven; 
DeatH—A knife by which the ties of earth are riven; 
EartH—A desert through which pilgrims wend their way 
| Gravr—A home of rest which ends life’s weary way; 
Risukk: \ iion—A sudden waking from a quiet dream: 
Heaven—A land of joy, of light and love supreme; 
FaitH—An anchor dropped beyond the vale of death; 
Tiopze—A lone star beaming o’er the barren heath; 
Caarity—A stream meandering from the fount of love; 
Brstze—A guide to realms of endless joy above. 
sees» There is no American poet who has the fac- 
ulty of expressing soft, sweet, musical melody in 
ballad, to a higher degree than Stoddard. Witness 
the following, which combines the beauty of the 
purest English and German lyrics. 
Along the grassy slope I sit, 
And dream of other years; 
My heart is full of soft regrete, 
Mine eyes of tender tears! 


The wild bees hummed about the spot 
The sheep-bells tinkled far, 

Last year when Alice sat with me, 
Beneath the evening star! 


The same sweet star is o’er me now 
Around the same soft hours, 

But Alice moulders in the dust 
With all the last year’s flowers! 


I sit alone, and only hear 
The wild bees on the steep, 

And distant bells that seem to float 
From out the folds of sleep! 





| seeeee We do not, as a general thing, doubt what we 
seein the newspapers. It quite distresses us to hear 
_ people hint that there ever was a line in print which 
had a bit of lyin’ init. But really, when we meet with 
such an item as the following, we don’t know what 
_tosay. It can’t bealltrue, that’s certain. Our edi- 
toriai friends ought to be more careful how they tell 
such extraordinary stories. We never do. 

Harp to SwALLow.—“ There is an oyster shel], it 
is snid, owned hy the University of Leyden, which 
weighs one hundred andeighty pounds. The oyster 
was swallowed whole by a Dutch girl.”—Ez, 


That puts us in mind of an oyster which we saw 
once, which was so large that it took three men to 
swallow tt—fact ! 


asacti It never occurred to us before we met with the 
following lines, that there are several kinds of money 
not described in lists of currencies, not put down in 
works on finance ; not even on record at any broker’s 
whatever. Nay, they are not even cash. Here 
they are! 

Acri mony, defiles the human breast; 
Har mony, soothes the soul to rest; 
Cere mony, words to men addressed ; 
Testi mony, evidence to attest; 

Sancti mony, of holiness possessed 
Patri mony, inheritance bequest; 

Matri mony, a state to make you blest; 
Ready money, what many love the best. 

Talking of money, we all know that there are “all 
sorts of ways” of making it, but we confess that the 
following strikes us as rather new. 

HOW HE SAVED IT, 

“A military man, ‘down East,’ knowing he could 
be elected to a captaincy if he would consent to the 
nomination, called upon a neighbor, who had for- 
merly served in that capacity, to ascertain if the 
office was one of pecuniary profit. Being told by 
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the retired veteran that he had held the office for five now prevailing fashion, they may be enlightened 
years, and saved five hundred dollars, he gladly ac- | when they are informed that over two hundred years 
cepted the nomination, and was chosen captain of | ago they were the subject of Addison’s keen satire, 
his company. After three years campaigning in the | when they were familiarly known by the now obso- 
way of ‘company trainings’ and ‘general musters,’ | lete term of farthingale; and among the Italians by 


finding his office to be a heavy bill of expenses in- 
stead of a source of profit, he called on his old friend 
again for information as to how he had saved five 
hundred dollars, while he himself lost one hundred 
dollars by the same office. “ Why,” replied the old 
captain, “I was worth just one thousand dollars when 
I was elected; I held the office five years, and lost 
five hundred dollars by it; so J resigned, and saved 
the other five hundred.” 

If commissions of aid-de-camp to his Excellency, 
the Governor, were only as profitable as the cap- 
taincy in question, wouldn’t there be lots of applica- 
tions for them? Of course; “ over the left.” Talk- 
ing of Colonelcies suggests a sour remark, which we 
saw day before yesterday in a newspaper, on a newly 
baked “ aid,” and which was to the effect that they 
must have either had a great pile of blank commis- 
sions up at Harrisburg which they didn’t know what 
to do with, or else timber fit to make officers of was 
mighty sca’ace when that man was appointed Col- 


onel. ‘ How envious some people are!” 


| 
| 
| 





ousevt A correspondent, who modestly signs him- | 
| parts, I cannot but think of the old philosopner, who, 
after having entered into an Egyptian temple, and 


self X L Ent, declares that he is determined to have 
an article in Graham; that he won’t take the mitten, 


Ent, take an old word of advice: “ Elevate the range | 


of your piece if you would hit our fancy. That’s all. 

voweea The following little ballad, translated from 
the Croatian or Scrovian-Sclavonian language, by 
“Talvy,” (Mrs. Robinson, wife of Professor Robinson 
of New York, is very simple—but it is a poetical 
gem, nevertheless. ‘It is a sigh of deep, mournful, 
everlasting love :” 

THE DEAD LOVE. 


“ White art thou, my maiden, 
Canst not whiter be! 
Warm my love is, maiden, 
Cannot warmer be! 


“ But when dead, my maiden, 
White was she still more; 
And, poor lad, I love her 
Warmer than before.” 


sevens Hoop! Hurrah! Everybody is talking of 
hoops now-a-days; everybody is praising or scolding 
them, and public opinion seems as undecided as ever 
as to whether they are detestable or delicious. Some 
extracts which we have on the subject may be inter- 
esting. The first, from the Pittsburg Chronicle, 
treats of hoops in the olden time: 

ANTIQUITY OF HOOPS. 

If there were no better evidence of the shallow- 
ness of fashion, the entire lack of invention among 
its leaders would be sufficient. 

Searcely has a generation passed away, until their 
habit, the subject of many a witticism, suddenly be- 
comes the ruling mode. The bell crowned hat, that 
has excited the risibillities of many an effeminate fop, 
now covers his own shallow pate. The standing 
collar of our ancestors, forgotten for a term, again 
threatens to lop off the ears of a succeeding genera- 
tion. Stump-toed boots, disappearing for a century, 
are once more the rage; and among the gentler sex 
the old forgotten hoop is trundled out again. 

As many may be ignorant of the antiquity of this 








a term expressing the peculiar necessity that gave 
rise to their adoption. Restricted to their legiti- 
mate use, which would prescribe a proper limit to 
their size, they might have passed without exciting 
the ludicrous comments that have been made on them. 
But like every change in style, when it gets into the 
hands of those who dress not to express good taste, 
but to display their vanity, it has become so greatly 
exaggerated that it is impossiblefor many, on 
seeing the enormous proportions of some who 
thus abuse it, to repress at least a “ slow wise smile.” 

‘* You know, sir,” says Addison, it is recorded 
of Alexander the Great, that in his Indian expedi- 
tion, he buried several suits of armor, which by his 
directions were made much too big for any of his 
soldiers, in order to give to posterity an extraordi- 
nary idea of him, and make them believe he had com- 
manded an army of giants. Iam persuaded that 
if one of the present petticoats happens to be hung 
up in any repository of curiosities, it would lead into 
the same error the generations that lie some removes 
from us, unless we can believe our posterity will 
think so disrespectfully of our grandmothers that 
they made themselves monstrous to appear amiable. 

When I aurvey this new fashioned rotunda in all its 


and will yet shine in our columns in spite of us. Mr. | looked about for the idol of the place, at length dis. 


covered a little black monkey enshrined in the midst 


| of it, upon which he could not forbear crying out, to 


the great scandal of the worshippers—‘ What a mag- 
nificent palace is here for such a ridiculous inhabi- 
tant.’ ” 

On the whole, rather scandalous. Compare a lady 
to a black monkey! Fie, for shame! Why, the old 
comparison of the snail that took up her lodgings in 
the lobster shell would have been politer than that. 
The following is hardly better tempered, though mora 
artistic : 

‘A Hint ror CuristmMas REVELLERS.—An inge- 
nious correspondent says there is something in a 
lady’s dress which, at an emergency, would do ad- 
mirable duty for a Christmas tree. He calls his in- 
vention ‘The Crinoline Christmas Tree,’ Take 
away the chocolate cigars, the sugar elephants, and 
the gingerbread kings and queens, and our young 
Albert Durer says that his crinoline Christmas tree 
could at a moment’s notice be also converted into a 
Jupan chandelier, that might be most elegantly or- 
namented with Chinese lanterns, Thus, there is 
good in all things, even in a monster nuisance like 
a lady’s dress, such as it has lately been allowed to 
expand to.” 

Hoops and skirts are “all ze zame sing;” if not in 
Dutch, at least in appearances, and the following will 
be read by our fair readers with greater equanimity: 

Tue Crinotine Sxirt.—Among ladies’ articles on 
exhibition at the late Crystal Palace Fair was a cri- 
noline skirt, of which the Express says: It is really 
an elegant and new style of article for ladies’ dress, 
and will no doubt be universally adopted by those 
who regard grace and fashion as a sine qua non, 
The skirt we observed on exhibition is stitched in 
with colored silk and bound with linen, and its pecu- 
liar beauty is in the evenness of the ruffles, of which 
there are seven. There arealso eight hundred flutes, 
forming puffs, all sewn in, and made of white horse 
hair, giving the whole skirt elasticity and allowing 
it to hang gracefully. This skirt does not soil, can 
be had of all sizes and colors, and is far better than 
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those quilted, because it never gets out of shape. It | 
is a very stylish garment, suits the trail dresses now | 


worn, and is considered, among the beau monde as 
a perfect carriage or walking garment. Fora ball 
dress it strikes us as being preferable to all others 
now worn. 

The last and worst of these hoop extracts must 
have come from a very bewildered brain indeed. 
We gi®e it as a cracked curiosity : 

Humor In Raes.—We observed yesterday a little 
thin old man, with a rag bag in his hand, picking 
up a large number of small pieces of whalebone 
which lay in the street. The deposit was of sucha 
singular nature that we presumed to ask the quaint- 
looking gatherer how he supposed they came there. 
“Don’t know,” he replied, in a squeaking voice ; 
“but I ’spect some unfortunate female was wrecked 
hereabout somewhere.” 

Well, a lady is often a“ tidy craft,” and, like a 
ship, can’t get along well without « mate ; so that the 
old chap was quite right—perhaps. 

...e. J. N., a bran new contributor, informs us 
that if we consider either of his “ pieces” worth 
printing, it will give him great pleasure to see the 
number of our “exelent magazine in which they 
are incorporated.” Certainly, J. N.—“ anything to 
oblige.” But we can’t “incorporate” more than one 
of them, J. N. You really don’t know how hard it 
is for us to find room for everything in the limits of 
our Magazine corporation. Here you are, J. N.: 

THE LONE INDIAN. 
BY J. N, 
Since morning twilight did begin, 
A lonely Indian heard the din, 
Arising from a city near, 
Which seemed to make his heart more drear. 


He turned his eyes upon the stream, 
And saw a boat propelled by steam, 

He watched it till it had passed by, 
Then turning round, he breathed a sigh. 


Next he beheld the trundling car, 
Whose heavy wheels the earth did jar, 
And much surprised he was to see, 
That man-like forms should on it be. 


Tien passed by him the gay and proud, 
Whose laughter was so glad and loud, 
That from his inmost heart a sigh 

He heaved, with eyes turned to the sky. 


At length this deat like spell he broke, 
And looking round him thus he spoke: 
“My youthful days I here did spend, 
With all the pleasures life could lend. 


"Twas here that I was learned to talk, 
And on these shores I first did walk; 
I learned while here to bend the bow, 
*T was here I first my skill did show. 


O’er yonder hill, with silver light, 

I used to see the queen of night 

Arising in her matchless grace, 

To course her way through endless space. 


In yonder glen and on the hill, 

The bounding roe I oft did kill, 

And oft pursued the savage bear, 
That he likwise the same might share. 
Adown that river’s rapid tide, 

In my canoe I oft did ride, 

And oft betook myself to lave 

Beneath its cool and pelucid wave, 
But then, alas! those days no more, 
The fatal bark came to our shore. 








And from it rushed the cursed foe, 
And from our homes we had to go.” 


Then he did cease awhile to speak, 

And tears rolled down his dusky cheek; 
He groned alond, then to the shore 
With solemn step himself he bore. 


He gazed upon the setting sun, 

And said “thy daily race is run, 

Yet thou again wilt course the skies, 
But I shall sink no more to rise.” 


Then steping nearer to the verge, 

He turned his eyes upon the surge, 
And said “ ye floods prepare my grave,” 
Then sank beneath the ruffled wave. 


—‘and drownded his-self’’"—there J. N., you’re im- 
mortal! Send this to yoursweetheart! But, J. N., 
if you ever send any thing again to the “printer,” 
only write on one side of your paper. It looks green, 
J. N., to write on both sides; and what a thing it 
would be to accuse a poet of such a failing ! 


sees. SOMebody has very justly remarked, that 
if we only knew the facts relative to the most com- 
mon place articles of daily life, which surround us, 
we should live in a perpetual land of marvels and 
amazements. Particularly if we knew their origin 
and history. Take for instance the following: 

UMBRELLA ANECDOTES. 

Both parasol and umbrella, prosaic as they appear 
in their daily attributes, have each their romantic 
and legendary annals. During the last insurrection 
in favor of Don Carlos, an attack was made upon the 
summer palace of the Marquis de la § » who was 
absent at the time, combating in the Queen’s cause 
in another part of the country. His daughter, the 
widowed Countess F » was alone with the ser- 
vants in the chateau. At the first onset she assem- 
bled all the men capable of defending her father’s 
property, and having barricaded doors and windows, 
and prepared for the attack, the defenders were soon 
compelled, for want of ammunition, to surrender. 

Driven from room to room in search of a fitting 
place of concealment from the invaders, the poor 
young Countess at last took refuge in a small closet 
which had been used as a lumber room, and where 
she hoped to remain undiscovered while the pillage 
of the house was going on. But the search, con- 
ducted with the sole view of capturing the beautiful 
young heiress, could searcely fail to prove success- 
ful, and she was soon tracked to her hiding place, 
amid the brutal threats and still more frightful jests 
of the assailants. 

For a moment the poor lady stood defended by the 
pile of trunks and lumber behind which she had 
crept. But this fragile barrier could not be avuilablo 
for more than a few minutes longer. In her despair 
she looked around for some weapon of defence, by 
which she should be enabled to keep off the attack 
until she could reach the window, resolving at once 
to perish rather than fall into the hands of that law- 
less band of ruffians. Her eyes fell uponan old cast 
off umbrella, belonging to her father, which, all dusty 
and moth-eaten, had perhaps been standing for years 
against the wall, in the place where she now bebeld 
it. She seized it in triumph, and rushed to the win- 
dow, just as the fiercest of her pursuers had succeeded 
in forcing the frail barrier which stood before her. 
He laughed in derision as she raised the old um- 
brella at his approach; but nevertheless, the surprise 
occasioned by the movement caused him to draw 
back. In an instant the Countess had sprung upon 
the sill of the open window, and before he had recoy- 
ered self-possession enough to grasp her garments, 
she had disappeared through the casement. 
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A cry of horror burst from the group of brigands 
as they rushed to the window, fully expecting to be- 
hold the fair form of the Countess dashed to pieces 
on the pavement of the court yard. . But the old um- 
brella, which she still held in a firm grasp, had saved 
her from death and dishonor. It had opened in her 
descent, and catching the breeze as she fell, was 
bearing her gently to the ground ; where she alighted 
unharmed, and reaching the gate before her pursuers 
had even thought of descending the stairs, found a 
refuge at the cottage of one of the peasants on the 
estate. 

The Countess, now re-married, is living at the 
Court of Isabella II., where she holds one of the 
highest appointments; the old umbrella occupies a 
place in the Church of Saint Isidore: where, deco- 
rated with cloth and jewels, it hangs a votive offer- 
ing behind the altar of Our Lady. . 

On the anniversary of her escape, the Countess re- 
pairs to the Chapel, accompanied by her children, 
and the old umbrella is held over the kneeling group 
while the priest pronounces the benediction, and the 
little bell rings forth merrily in honor of the Virgin 
and the miraculous occurrence. 

In Catholic countries every corporation owns its 
patron Saint, and Saint Medard is the patron of um- 
brella and parasol makers. It has rather astonished 
the incredulous that, such being the case, his festi- 
val should be celebrated on the Sth of June; but the 
legend mongers, prepared for such objection, relate 
that their venerable Saint owes the reverence thus 
paid him, and the title of magister diluvii, which he 
has acquired, to the following incident in his life. 
Being one day out in the fields in the midst of sum- 
mer, a violent shower burst suddenly from the heav- 
ens. His companions were instantly wet to the skin, 
while he alone continued unconscious of the acci- 
dent. An eagle of vast dimensions was soaring close 
above his head, which, with extended wings, gra- 
ciously covered the holy man from the passing 
shower, by hovering over him all the way to his own 
dwelling. 

The Church dedicated to Saint Medard, famous 
for the miracles performed beneath its wall at the 
tomb of the Diacre Paris, possessed, before the great 
revolution, an altar elevated by the Company of 
Parasol and Umbrella Makers to his patron Saint. 
In the description of this church, given by Mercier, 
we are told that it was remarkable for the curious 


umbrella, in the form of a dome, by which the altar | 


of St. Medard was shaded; this being the chef-d’- 
ceuvre of a poor compagnon of the craft, and greatly 
admired—being so cunningly contrived and set on 
springs that, in an instant, it could be large enough 
to cover the host and six bearers, as the procession 
walked around the church, and then reduced to such 
small dimensions that, placed behind the altar, it 
just served to cover, by way of canopy, the image of 
the Saint, displaying a bunch of ostrich feathers at 


the top, which gave it a most charming and graceful | 


appearance. 


Re . A sporting friend “k’municates” the follow- 
ing: “@oing along the river, not many mornings 
since, I picked up the annexed document,” (which, by 
the way is written on a scrap of paper.rudely trimmed 
into the form of a circle, for the sake of greater ele- 
gance, and folded into something distantly resemb- 
ling a billet-doux form,) “I suspect that a rough- 
looking genius, in a hickory shirt and gold ear-rings, 
who presently pushed out in a boat, was the man 
who ‘drapped’ it. Didn’t ask him—’fraid he might 
ask me to drink; and I have a wholesome fear of 
both the liquor and ‘lammings’ which grow in that 
district. But to the ‘dockyment:” 


“Purt., Nov. 5, 1856. 
“My Deare Lugsea:—I am goning to go guning 
to Day and won i get to the Place wear J am going 
shooting to shut inn going heer gose for Luesa 
the first Beurd. My Lusesea, J. B.” 
“ Deare Luesea” has one “bird,” at least, in her 
J. B. 


-eseee OR cotemporary of the New York Times gets 
off many a good thing now and then. One of his 
latest shots is on the marriage of Wright Giles, Esq., 
of that city, to Miss Annie M. Bent: 

“ Her bow was Bent, the arrow bright 
Flew to its mark, and hit a Wright (a-right); 
The arrow spent, the victim slain, 
The bow shall ne’er be Bent again.” 





Annie was bent on doing what was right, and she 
did Wright—who, also, like a true beau, did right in 
following his bent. 

.seeee Read the following on Human Weeps, and 
then tell us whether H. P. L., its author, and also 
author of that laughter-moving book, the Grey Bay 
Mare, hath notin him somewhat of the “ humuni- 


| ties,” and something of the spirit which sees sermons 
in stones and good in everything. 


HUMAN WEEDS. 
BY HENRY P. LELAND. 
“‘ Throw them away, they’re nothing but weeds, 
said he, as I brought in a handful of fern and other 
leaves, and sitting down by the old hall door, com- 
menced arranging them before pressing. I some- 
‘times wish I could handle the brush, not to paint 
grand historical pieces about mythical characters, 
but to transfer to canvass every day scenes, every- 
where occurring; one of my paintings should be the 
very spot where I sat when my lively friend issued 
that command with which this article begins. The 
close of a summer day, the sunset seen through the 
leaves of century-old elms, swayed by the soft south 
wind ; the green lawn in front of the noble old house, 

| the straight gravel walk leading up to the hall door,- 

| 

| 





| the white spire of the village church seen through 
| the openings of the old trees, the broad hall in sub- 
dued light. In front, the trees and scene we have 
described; while, at the further end of the hall, the 
long windows of the drawing-room framed u land- 
scape of quiet beauty, suggestive of a better land. 
The blue hills in the distance—the river Charles in 
the foreground sleepily creeping on—the elevation 
| just beyond it so well known to all young lovers— 
the classic ground of powder-house rock—and then, 
over all, such crimson and golden, blue and purple 
clouds! Well, what has this to do with weeds? 
Much, very much, my restless friend. This summer 
weather makes the weeds grow. What are weeds? 
They are “wild herbs.” Whatareherbs? “ Plants 
chiefly of the esculent kind!” 

The man who eat the first potato was a bold man; 
a Napoleon among vegetables. What shall we say 
| of him who first attacked tomatoes? Let us be si- 
lent, the world owes everything to enthusiasts. From 
the vegetable to the animal kingdom, if there is a 
step, it’s covered over with the intertwining of the 
two. From the senate chamber to the market place, 
from ‘church to ball-room, from law to commerce, 
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from religion to amusement, we track the cuurse of 
human life. From the hollyhock of ambition to the 
lemon of prudence—from the amaranthus of im- 
mortality to the dandelion of coquetry—every where 
we find their types in human life surrounded by the 
weeds of thistle or misanthropy; sorrel with ill-timed 
nettle, scandal, night-shade suspicion, and aconitum 
or monkishood of deceit and poisonous words. These 
are weeds! Cut them down—burn them down—root 
them out; away with this worthless stuff. Hold! 
there are more weeds—milk-weed, cure for the heart- 
ache ; elder, compassion yielding to love; ivy, female 
affection—we will stop with thatlast.. Will yc unow 
destroy all the weeds? Will you see nothing good 
or beautiful in what is at your feet? Will you be 
tearing on to grasp the stars? What good are wings 
to one who is leaden footed? All around us grow 
the weeds—they would close up every path in life— 
would root themselves into our very souls were it 
not for the grace, the beauty, the purity, the love 
of truth we owe to religion; before we fly, let us walk, 
let us regard these weeds—can we not redeem them 
from their wild state and make them plants that shall 
blossom gloriously hereafter ? 

Here is the Indian—a weed, an Indian turnip in 





your sight—you dig him up out of his land and pitch | 
him over the Rocky Mountains. And you sit down, 
my reader, and drink Champagne in a house built 
over his father’s grave. Yes! over the graves of 
brave men, if they never were blown up in steam- 
boats, had their bones broken in railroad cars or 
cheated their brother chiefs, per telegraph; on a rise 
in zea maize. The Indian will tell you of his past, 
the white man of his future. Let us follow the red- 
man to his home in the forest, let us acknowledge 
in the words of Schoolcraft, that his “is a religion | 
of woods and wilds, and involves the ever varying | 
and confused belief in spirits and demons—gods of | 
the water and gods of the rocks—and in every ima- | 
ginable creation of the air, the ocean, the earth and 
the sky; of every possible power indeed, which can | 
produce secret harm or generate escape from it. Not | 
to suffer with the Indian, is to enjoy. Not to be in| 
misery from these unnumbered hosts, is to be blest.” 
In how much does this religion of the Indian we 
despise, differ from that Grecian Mythology vener- | 
ated in ourschools? Letus practice the charity we | 
preach ; let us, living in light, allow it to shine on 
the twilight of their faith or the faith of all who truly 
believe. Why crush to earth, why condemn, why 
mutilate the works of God? Why vulgarly condemn 
as weeds, what science shall yet prove to us to be 
plants worthy our tenderest care ? 

...e». Did the readerever meet with one of those men 
who couldn’t pronounce the letter N, or rather who 





RATED MAGAZINE. 
musicial performilg ol it.” “It wouldl’t bo a bad 
lotiol to hire it for a serelade,” say Led, “ We cal 
silg the tules while he grilds away ol it.” Dole!” 
says I, “let’s ilquire how much moley he walts for 
the evelilg.”  “ But he’s got a molkey,” says Led, 
“we dol’t walt the molkey.” ‘So,’ thilks I to 
myself, ole molkey’s enough at a time,” but I 
didl’t say alythilg. Thel says I to Led, “you 
have learlt Italial, spose’l you drive a bargail 
with him.” So Led begils: “ Parlate Jtalialo ?” 
“ Si Siglor,” alswered the orgal grilder. “ Qualto 
moleta domaldate per fare ula serelada? That melt 
in Elglish “how much moley do you walt for a sere 
lade?” *‘ Ulo scudo,’’—ole dollar, alswered the mal. 
Thel we bargailed, ald filully obtailed the orgal for 
thirty-sevel celts, and started for Miss Laley Robil- 
sol’s il Vile Street. Whel we got there, it was be- 
twel tel ald elevel o’clock at light; ald the orgal 
struck up, ald we beyal that elegalt tule from Don 
Giovalli : 
“ Lay, bid me lot resigl, love!” 

Whel all at olce the wildow was throwl opel, ald 
somebody threw out a pelly, ald hit me ol the lose. 

“Hold ol,” says I, “dol’t do that agail!” “ What's 
all that loise you’re makilg,” cries a male voice—it 
was old Johl Robilsol’s “It ail’ta noise,” says I 
very ildiglaltly, and very much ilselced, “ it’s Dol 
Giovalli, and we dol’t walt aly pellies—we’re serelad- 
ilg.” Thel old Robilsol looked out of the wildow 
ilto the moollight, and whel he saw the molkey ho 
says: “ Well, go away all four of you, or I’ll call 
the watchmal!” Ald we welt, but lot til I hollered 
out to old Robilsol that we had cast pearls before 
swile; ald Led Joles, he was so mad that he fould a 
pavilg stole and bulged ald battered the frolt door 
with it, and thel, I tell you we rul arould the cor- 
ler as if old lick was after us. 


eittie W. L. V., who sends us the third poem ad- 


| dressed to the moon, which we have received within 


a week, should learn that bad spelling is a bad sign, 
and that many a good poem has been forthwith 
thrown into the waste paper basket, because a badly 
spelled word was the first thing that “occurred” to 


the editor’s eye. W. L. V., you should’nt show 


“ grattitute” in such a form. Wecan’t be ¢’sd thus. 


stekie Oh, impudence ! where isthy blush? Some. 
body sends us Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song” as original. 
We feel sick. Do that again, Mr, ,» and we'll 
“fix” you. Yes, we will. We'll publish it with 
your name to it. What a contrast that would be. 

seebaw The following from the Paris Correspondence 
of a New York paper—we believe it is to the Times 
that credit is due—is a pretty little domestic sketch, 
which, as the writer hints, will bear elaboration. 

A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 








always pronounce it like L. One of the sort who 
say “pills al leedles?” If so we may possibly make 
out the following—written for “Graham,” by a 
friend : 

“T was goilg last light ol the pavemelt, lever 
thilkilg of alythilg, whel all at olce I heard a hald 
orgal playilg a tule from Lorma. Ald as I stood 
there listelilg, a mal turled to me, ald [ loticed that 
it was my frield, Led Joles. “ That’s a govd ilstru- 
melt,” says Led. “ Yes,” says I, *‘ Ald a very gead 


As an agreeable counterpart to the above, let me 
| relate the following instance of disinterested benevo- 
lence. A dozen years ago, Mr. X., a young gentle- 
| man of high family and ample fortune, was riding 
upon one of the quays, when he was so unfortunate 
as to run over a poor workman, who soon after died 
from the effects of the injuries he had received. Mr. 
| X. was greatly grieved at the accident, and hastened 
_ to make the family of the poor man all the repara- 
_ tion in his power. He gave the widow a life income, 
_ and charged himself with the education of her child, 
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a little girl seven years old. Marie, the child, was 
pretty and intelligent, and Mr. X., forgetting the 
future of a workman’s daughter, placed her in a first 
class school. In a few years Marie became a beauti- 
ful and accomplished young lady. When it was too 
late, her benefactor discovered that it was impossible 
for such a creature as Marie to descend to the level 
of her parents. He was, himself, a very ugly man, 
and had found his lack of good looks an obstacle in 
the way of his contracting a marriage suitable to his 
rank in life. He, therefore, determined to remain a 
bachelor, and leave his entire fortune to his young 
protege, and whoever she might choose for a hus- 
band. He informed her of his intention, and ques- 
tioned her as to who she would like to marry. The 
result may be divined. She asked for no better hus- 
band than himself. Mr. X. was much surprised at 
this avowal, which his modesty at first set down to 
the account of gratitude, but he finally determined 
to be a happy Benedict, and the marriage has just 
been solemnized. I have thus given some aspiring 
young American dramatist, a pretty plot for a domes- 
tic drama, which, if written, will possess the merit 
of being founded upon fact. 


eveund Reader, how do you like the following, by a 
contributor? Is there nota flash or two of true light 
in it? 

SONNET. 
A WINTER MORNING AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY GEORGE TRUE. 

Morning! that o’er yon snowy crest with beams 

Down looking, seeth vallies clothed in white— 

And towering mountain-tops! on which the light 

First stepping from the sky, descending seems, 

By God’s eternal stairways, to the streams— 

And streams! in whose dark depths the shades of night, 

Plunged at the day-dawn, blinded by its bright 

Insufferable glory. Nature dreams 

Amid your stillness! earth is voiceless all ; 

While o’er the sky grey clouds in silence march ; 

Trooping in grim battalions down its arch, 

And trailing bloody banners o’er the snow. 

Retreat! hath wound the storm’s far bugle call, 

And light, triumphant, fills the world below. 


That is readable, is it not? 


cones . Lady readers of GRAHAM, we cannot recall at 
this instant whether the subjoined extracts are from 
that very interesting work, “The Poetry and Phi- 
losophy”’—is that the title—“ of Finger Rings.” One 
thing is certain, that all of you who patronize such 
annular trinkets will read them with pleasure. 

FINGER RINGS. 

The idea of wearing rings on the fourth finger of 
the left hand, because of a supposed artery there, 
which went to the heart, was carried so far that, ac- 
cording to Levinus Lemnius, this finger was called 
Medicus; and the old physicians would stir up their 
mendicaments and potions with it, because no venom 
could stick upon the very utmost part of it, but it 
would offend a man and communicate itself to the 
heart. 

_ Itis said by Swinburn and others, that therefore 
it became the wedding finger. The priesthood kept 
tuis idea, by still keeping it the wedding finger; but 
it was got at through the use of the Trinity, for in 
‘he ancient ritual of English marriages the ring was 
placed by the husband on the thumb of the left hand, 
With these words. ‘In the name of the Father,” he 
then removed it to the forefinger, saying, “In the 
name of the Son;” and then to the middle finger, 
adding, ‘ And of the Holy Ghost,” finally, he left it, 


as now, on the fourth finger, with the closing word, 
“ Amen.” 





Many persons have suffered imprisonment, and 
even death, on account ‘of rings. The great anti- 
quarian, Winchelman, was murdered by a scoundrel 
servant for a very precious ring that he wore. Con- 
rad, a Neapolitan prince, flying ‘rom Charles, King 
of Naples, was discovered to a sailor by his ring, in- 
formed against, examined, and there being found no 
sufficient reason why he should live, was put to 
death accordingly. Richard Cceur de Leon, having 
made a three month’s truce with Saladin, hoped to 
get safe home, but was betrayed to an enemy by the 
jewel on his finger. He reached Vienna, when, fear- 
ing to fall into the hands of Leopold, the Austrian 
Archduke, whom he bad affronted, he took a cook’s 
place in a gentleman’s family; but not taking the 
precaution to roast with his rings off, he was recog- 
nized, arrested, and thrown into prison. The last 
instance we shall give of a ring proving inimical to 
| the happiness of the possessor is taken from a re- 
-markable relation of Phlegon, of Tralles, Hadrian’s 

freed-man, who dealt in marvellous recitals, and who 
' gives the following amongst others of his mirabilia: 

A young man, of the name of Achates, traveling in 
| Greece, became the guest of Demostrates. One even- 

ing, after retiring to rest, he was surprised by a 

visit from the fair Philinnoime (the deceased daugh- 

ter of bis host), who presented herself in the most 
| bewitching guise before him, and persuaded him to 
|exchange pledge-rings with her. This nocturnal 
| visit was repeated for three nights successively, the 
| young man having no idea the while that his fair 
| inamorato was a visitant from another world. On 
| the third night, a maid discovering a lady in the 
| guest-chamber, recognised her deceased mistress, and 
| apprised the parents of the late Philinnoime of what 
| she had seen. Incredulous at first at the young wo- 
man’s story, they at length agreed to enter the cham- 
ber at the same hour the night following, when, to 
their bewilderment and joy, they saw their own 
daughter before them; but this joy was svon turned 
into horror, for the maiden had no sooner recognized 
her father and mother, than escaping from the embrace 
of both, she reproached them bitterly for thus com- 
ing abruptly to destroy the happiness which for three 
more nights she had else enjoyed with their guest— 
her leave of absence from the shades extending to a 
_ whole week—and fell a lifeless corpse at their feet. 
| On recovering from the shock, the first impulse of 
| the parents hurried them to the tomb, whence the 
| body had indeed departed, and all that remained 
there was Achates’ pledge-ring, on seeing which the 
unhappy youth, terror-stricken at having allianced 
himself to a spectre, fell upon his sword and died im- 
mediately. 








...es. What melancholy things we do read in the 
papers! The last which met our eye, and drew tears 
from it, was a sad story of a father in New York 
who turned his only son out of doors because he re- 
fused to pay house rent. “It was,” continues the 
account, “a striking instanee of pay-reni-al affec- 
tion.” Dwed/ful! 


jenee . Certainly there is something ina girl’s name. 
Listen ! 


SometHina 1x A Name.—The Gazette of Madrid 
states that the new-born child of the Queen’s sister, 
the Duchess of Montpensier, is a robust infant, and 
that Her Royal Highness, the most serene baby, has 
received in baptism the following names: Maria de 
Regala Francisca de Asis, Antonia-Luisa-Fernanda- 
Amalia-Felipa-Isabel-Adelaida-Cristena-Josefa-Joa- 
quina-Justa-Rufina-Lutzarda-Carolina-Bibiana-Po- 
lonia-Gaspara-Melchora-Baltasara—Ana-A gueda-Lu- 
cea-Francisca de Paula-Romana, tous les saints, Bri- 
gida-Dionisia, 
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Chrononhotonthologos must hide his diminished 
head now, and Mynheer Vanbergendirckenvanhuy- 
sendundertromp sink to nothing before the Princess 
‘all the saints.” 


sees Correspondents will please to remember that 
communications written on both sides of a piece of 
paper are, as a very general rule, rejected without 
mercy. It is prima facie proof that a man or woman 
knows nothing at all about writing for the press, if 
he or she sends in,such MSS. A piece not worth 
paper in the author’s estimation, is not worth print- 
ing. A true bill. 


wee We learn that Granam has some Welsh 
readers and subscribers in Illinois. Are any of them 
familiar with the celebrated 7ribanau, or “ triplets,” 
of the still more celebrated Welsh poet Hen ?—not 
Henny, but Llywareh Hén. Perhaps it may please 
them to see a few lines of the old British tongue 
among our Easy Talk. Take the following: 

“ Calangauaf caled grawn, 
Dail ar gychwyn Uynwyn Uawn 
Y lore cyn noi fyned, 
Gwae a ymddiried ¢ estrawn! 
“ Calangauaf cain gyfrin, 
Cufred awel a drychin 
Gwaith celuydd yu celu rhin!’ 
Which signify in English, 
“On All Saints’ Day hard is the grain, 
The leaves are dropping—the puddle is full; 
At setting off in the morning, 
Woe to him that will trust a stranger! 
“ All Saints’ Day, a time of pleasant gossipping; 
The gale and the storm keep equal pace ; 
It is the labor of falsehood to keep a secret.” 

There is a touch of hard, grim nature—of close 
observation of domestic life—of the shrewd suspicion 
of a barbarous age, and a great love of proverbial 
wisdom, manifest in all the triplets of this old Welsh 
hard. 

..... A correspondent sends us the following re- 
cipe for “an exceedingly nutritious food for hogs:” 

“Boil Irish potatoes, pumpkins, and apples, until 
they are soft; mash them altogether, taking care 
thoroughly to mix and incorporate them, and add a 
little salt to this compound. Swine will be found to 
relish this food highly, and thrive uncommonly well 
upon it.” 

Nonsense! We know a better recipe than that. 
It is as follows: ‘* Take fresh peaches in summer, 
or preserved peaches in winter, mingle them with 
best Frontenae and Chasselas grapes, sliced citron 
and dried ginger, candied angelica, iced marrone, 
almond pralines and peeled oranges. Soak the whole 
in Maraschino, sweetened with honey a la vanilla, 
[f your pigs don’t grow fat on this, it will be because 
they’re too dainty.” For poor farmers our recipe 
will be found “just the thing.” 


.ses. Lawyers who avail themselves of their self- 
possession and position to badger, bully, and per- 
plex witnesses are no gentlemen. Remember this 
when you next go to court, and if you see some one 
who degrades the profession “let down” by a wit- 
ness, why then think of the following story: 

Mr. Buffum, of Lynn, Mass., was under cross-ex- 


amination by an attorney named Lord, who did his 











best to perplex and brow-beat him so as to overset 
the testimony he had given against his client. The 
question was something relating to machinery, and 
Mr. Buffum had used the word “ philosophically ” 
in his evidence. Mr. Lord continually harped upon 
this phrase, and endeavored to make the witness 


ridiculous in the eyes of the jury. At last he in- 
quired ; 


“Pray, Mr. Witness, you seem to be a great phil- 
losopher, can you tell me what the consequence would 
o ony air should be exhausted from the hogs- 

ea ” 


. : Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Buffum, “ the head would 
all in.” 

“Indeed, sir,” pursued the counsel, “can you tell 
ye philosophically, why the head should fall in 

rst ?’ 

“Yes, sir,” returned Buffum, “it is because hogs- 
heads are like some lawyers—their heads are the 
weakest part ?” 

The roar of the court-room acknowledged the 
victory of the witness over the counsel. 

Very good—so is the following: 

It is not what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not what they gain, 
but what they save, that makes them rich. It is not 
what they read, but what they remember, that makes 
them learned. It is not what they profess, but what 
they practice that makes them righteous. These 
are plain and very important truths, too little heeded 
by gluttons, spendthrifts, bookworms and hypocrites. 

Moral, Read Granam and the Lapres’ Parer 
very carefully. 


-++e. Certainly there is something in the subjoined 
—dated from Bridgeport, Conn. It is midnight, as 
we term it, over and in accordance with the univer- 
sal fitness of things, we give itplace: 

MIDNIGHT. 


BY LUTHER GRANGER RIGGB. 
Not a breeze, nor even the twickle 
Of a leaf, the quiet mars, 
Not a motion—save the twinkle 
Of the bright and holy stars. 
All is silent, yet not death like; 
But a quiet, strangely deep, 
Like the mystic, pulsing, breath-like 
Quiet of a living sleep. 


Holy night! Oh gentle spirit, 
Spells of soothing charms are thine; 
And from thee cur souls inherits, 
Pledges that we are divine. 
Glimpses of a life eternal 
Given in a life before ; 
Star rays from a life supernal 
Falling on us evermore. 


From the faithless world descending, 
From the fever of its strife, 
But to thee we came recieving 
Promptings to a better life; 
Vanishing of all around us, 
Teaching rest is not below, 
Pointing ever to a boundless 
Being we are tending to, 


wseeee T00-la-loo !—There goes a serenade in the 
distance! Let us hope that it is in honor of some 


| fair lady reader of “ Graham,”—she will know of 


course, whether it was the one we are now hearing 
when we tell her that “ @’un peseator 'ignobil-.” and 
* Old Dog Tray,” formed component parts thereof. 
Talking of serenaders, we have somewhere in our 
portfolio a scrap on the subject—ah ! here it is: 


COREE ee 
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HOW TO STOP A SERENADE, 


A marriage took place late in a little village in 
the suburbs of Paris. There is nothing very ex- 
traordinary in a marriage, but this one was rather 
out of the usual order. A youth of twenty es- 
poused a widow over fifty years of age, and this dis- 
proportion seemed to the young people of the vil- 
lage so exceedingly strange, that they determined to 
show their appreciation of the affair by giving the 
newly wedded paira serenade on their wedding night. 
The sort of a serenade contemplated, is called a 
“charivari,” and differs from other serenades, inas- 
much as the instruments employed on such occasions 
consist of tin pans, old bones, and other discordant 
promoters of a disagreeable noise. The measures of 
the serenaders were all taken and they would un- 
doubtedly have disturbed the slumbers of the bliss- 
ful couple, had not the garde champetre, or village 
policeman, discovered what was going forward. He 


determined to put a stop to the proceedings, and, in | 


order te accomplish his purpose, he had recourse to 
an ingenious stratagem. Just after dark, he caused 
a report to be circulated through the place that a 
menagerie which was exhibiting in a neighboring 
village had that afternoon lost a tiger, which had 
escaped from his cage and taken his course in that 
very direction. Thatwas enough. Everybody hur- 
ried home as fast as he could, and took good care not 
to be caught out of doors that night, by which 
means the ill assorted pair escaped a well merited 
insult. 


Happy villagers, they were afraid to “ fight the 
tiger,” as gambling is pupularly termed at the vir- 
tuous village of Newport, in particular, and every- 
where else, in general. Young gentleman, never be 
afraid to fight the tiger, he is a dangerous “ ana- 
mile!” We have heard of one who went to fight 
the tiger : 


“Went to fight the furious tiger, 

Went to fight the beast at furs, 

And was cleaned out so completely, 
That he lost his every ‘ mopus ’’ 

Every single speck of ‘ pewter,’ 

Every solitary ‘ shiner,’ 

Every ‘ brad’ and every dollar, 

All the ‘dough’ in his possession, 

All the ‘spoons’ his labor earned him, 
All the bright and lovely ‘ready.’ 

All the ‘rowdy,’ all fhe ‘stumpy,’ 

All the cash and all the ‘ rhino,’ 

All the ‘tin’ he did inherit, 

All the ‘dibs’ he could discover, 

All the ‘ browns’ his uncle lent him, 
All the ‘ chips’ and ‘dust’ and ‘ chinkers, 
All the ‘dimes’ and all the ‘ horsenails,’ 
All the ‘ brass’ and all the needful,’ 

All the ‘spondulix’ and ‘ cuttons,’ 

All the ‘rocks’ and all the ‘ mint-drops,’ 
All the ‘lumps’ and ‘ filthy lucre,’ 

All the ‘gelt’ and all the ‘ heavy,’ 

All the sweet‘ pecuniary,’ 

All the ‘hard’ and all his funds, too, 
Ail the § wherewithal’ and ‘ scabs ’ too, 
All the ‘root of every evil,’ 

All the ‘ circulating mediums,’ 

All the ‘mammon’ he had gathered, 
All his money in a word.” 


What « fearful flight of synonyms. Who says 
that our noble English is not a copious language. 


-«.. We commend the following as indicating | 


“semewhat of inspiration drawn from nature.”— 
Read it! 





UNWRITTEN POETS. 
BY M. B. W. HOUGH. 
“ Some mute, inglorious Milton.”’—Grar’s Evsey. 
He is a poet, who, when’er he gazes 
Into the broad, clear sky ; 
Or when he treads the wood’s deep, dreamy mazes— 
Or marks the beauteous dye 
On each sweet flower, by nature’s pencil painted— 
Fecls rising in his heart 
A love, that shrines their glorious beauty, sainted 
Above the works of art. 


He is a poet, whose rapt’ gaze wiil wander 
At eventide’s first shade, 

To where the sun’s last setting rays, in splendor 
With untold glories, fade ; 

Who watches till the last faint gleam has left us, 
Then sighs to think it gone; 

And feels that night of some great good has ’reft us, 
Wo love to muse upon. 


Yes, they are poets, who, when mother Nature 
Sends forth her lovely June, 

With flowers and joy for every living creature— 
Beneath the distant moon, 

Feel glad at heart, nor tire of ever dwelling 
With her in humble home; 

Who find a fount of luveliness, upwelling 
Where’er their footsteps roam. 

Who drink with thirsty lips the flowing nectar 
In Nature’s proffered bowl, 

And prize the flow’ry robe with which she’s decked her 
A treasure of the soul; 

These, these are poet's and their hearts thrill free’er. 
Like harp-strings in the breeze, 

At sight of beauty’s form where’er they see her, 
In flowers, or stream, or trees, 

And too, when mild October robes the forest 
With Autumn’s queenly dies— 

Those fairy hues we deem by far the fairest, 
That greet our tearful eyes— 

They feel the soul within them growing better, 
More free from earthly care; 

Their pining spirits loosed from many a fetter, 
That bound them to despair. 

And when the winter winds, about us loudly, 
Thrill out their anthem’s peal, 

Their spirits join in Nature’s chorus proudiy— 
Ard, joying in it, feel 

A thrill of pleasure at all shapes of beauty, 
Whate’er, where’cr they be, 

And from them learn to do Life’s ev’ry duty 
With deep humility. 


dessus As we write, we learn that Thalberg—the 
great Thalberg—the miraculous Thalberg—is at 
hand, and that we shall ere long listen to the music 
of one who ranks, beyond question, as the first pian- 
ist living. Ere long, many of our readers in differ- 
ent parts of the Union will have an opportunity of 
hearing him, and we sincerely trust that all among 
them who have the gift of true taste for music 
will avail themselves of it. But it is needless to 
praise Thalberg, who has been already sufficiently 
praised by fame. We would say, however, to those 
who expect to hear his concerts in Philadelphia, that 
they will hear in Madame de Wilhorst, who will sing 
at them, a soprano of unusual sweetness, managed 
with truly artistic skill. As Thalberg has the good 
fortune to have secured intelligent and gentlemanly 
agents, our friends of the press will, beyond ques- 
tion, be happy to aid them, by the usun! courtesies, 
to the full extent of their power. We trust that 
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Thalberg’s tour will prove a continued “ success.” | 


Apropos of musi¢, we are happy to hear that San- 
rorp—the original and eccentric delineator of negro 
fun—is making a brilliant season of it. Sanford has 
been more successful than any one in rendering a 
very humorous and characteristic amusement, not 
only perfectly unexceptionable, but fashionable, and 
we are happy to hear that his success is in every 
way correspondent to his ability. Some of Sanford’s 
reeent musical freaks have indicated an inexhausta- 
ble spirit of conviviality and fun. 


nae It is a great pity that our new contributor, 
J. V., does not spell correctly; if he did, he would 
probably take rank with the first erying and weep- 
ing bards of the day. We have recently heard the 
question asked why it is that nine out of ten early 
efforts in poetry belong to the “Cry Baby School ?” 
The answer is ready enough—because of ten young 
poets there is not one who can produce a genial work, 
or anything which will pass muster as such, while 
the ruling affectation of pathos is readily accepted 
by the ignorant as “so touching.” 


O I AM SICK! 
BY J. Y. 
OT am sick of Life, for i have gone 
And draned its Cupp unto the very dregs, 
And seen the Biterness of all things Human, 
T wood not give a thought for anything, 
And Iam meloncholy all day long. 
My Sole is not like that of other men, 
For i was woven of another stripe, 
And formed upon a Pattern of mine own; 
For iam meolncholy all day long 
Much do i love a very buteous made, 
And when I Ponder on her, i do weep; 
For iam all afraid she loves me not; 
She does not love to see the falling leaves— 
And iam meloncolly all day long. 
I have been told to try the wine-cupp’s spell 
To drown my greefs: they flote apon the top; 
They wood not drown; they sunk into my hart. 
My greefs, my greefs! alas! they wil not drown; 
And iam meloncoly all day long. 
scans Let us not forget that, as this is the January 
number, some remarks on the time-honored festival 
may be not only appropriate, but acceptable to our 
readers. The following, written by us “long, long 
ago,” may be accepted in spirit by those who love 
curious facts, and who wish to know of every festi- 
val “ how it came so:” 
JANUARY AND NEW YEARS. 
JANUARY—as every school-boy knows—takes 
its name from the Latin Janarius, which itself was 
derived from Janua, the two-faced god, who looked 
both before and behind, aud honce was chosen by 
Numaas typifying the New Year, that stood between 
the past and the future, and might thus be said to 
look both ways at once, as Macrobius remarks in his 
Saturnalia. Prior to Numa, the Roman year had 
but ten months, commencing with March; but he 
added January and February, though the months, 
Quintilis, Sextis, still retained their old designations, 
as if no change had taken placein the Roman calendar. 
So far proceeds the erudite Soane in his “ New 
Curiosities of Literature.” But he ventures no spe- 
culation as to why Janus was the name of the god 





of the beginning of the year, or why he presided over 
doors. A little research would probably identify Ja- 
nus with Baal Poor—the Deus apertionis—while, as 
is the case with all the oldest gods, we find a maseu- 
line and a feminine Janus—a d’janus, or Dianus, 
and a d’aina, or Diana—the first form of this being 
the word ona, a dove, which also indicates the femi- 
nine principle. To this day the latter is known in 
India as the Yoni, and all the ancient mythologists, 
whether Oriental, Teutonic or Celtic, offer unfailing 
indications that the word jon or ian in some of its 
forms indicates the productive source of being, sym- 
bolized by a door, a dove, a cup, or a boat. As the 
word involves the primitive radical on or nu, we may 
without presumption assume that the word January, 
whether taken philologically or mythologically, is 
one of the very oldest in existence. 

“It may seem strange,” remarks Soane, “ that 
Romulus should have made the year begin with win- 
ter and not with spring, which is the opener of all 
things, would more naturally seem to be its com- 
mencement. Plutarch suggests, with great inge- 
nuity, that Numa made this choice from the fact that 
the sun, having completed his advance and now re- 
trograding, there is also a certain change in nature, 
the nights being diminished in duration and the days 
increased. 

New Year’s day was kept by the Romans just as 
we keep it, by gifts and by continually wishing each 
other “a happy New Year’’—a custom which is, be- 
yond question, of very great antiquity, and remotely 
Oriental in its derivation. Ovid, in a friendly dia- 
louge with Janus, asks him the reason of this obser- 
vance, to which the friendly deity, leaning familiarly 
on his stick, replies, that omens are attached to the 
commencement of all things; “it is the first sound 
you hear, tho first bird you sce, that becomes an 
omen.” However this may be, “ New Year” has been 
in all ages and among all people a time of rejoicing. 

The history of New Year’s, with all its rites and 
observances through the middle ages, would afford 
material fora volume. It is in the Catholic chureh 
celebrated as the festival of the Cireumcision, and is 
of modern date; no mention of such an observance 
being made by the ancient fathers of the church, 
nor does it occur in Saint Isidore or any similar 
writer. 

At one time, the custom of New Year’s gifts pre- 
vailed amongst all classes in England, even the sov- 
ereigns both giving and receiving them. Queen Eliza- 
beth, says Soane, was more especially noted for hav- 
ing, like Cassius, an itching palm that loved to be 
tickled with gold, or gold’s worth; and Nichols has 
given an extensive list of the presents she received. 
The practice may be traced back to the time of Henry 
the Fourth, but the only remains now at court are, 
that “the two chaplains in waiting on New Year's 
day have each a crown piece laid under their plates 
at dinner.” 

All of the spirit which ever distinguished the New 
Year has been revived in New York, and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that the most extravagant 
sketehes which have appeared in the daily papers, of 
the customs of the day in that city, are not over- 
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to house, flaunting after them long strips, bearing 
lists of names, reminding us of the string of Don 
Giovanni’s victims, and “bringing up” at night- 
fall weary with many visits, and tipsy with as many 
glasses of wine, are facts from life, and may be re- 
alized by any one who will “plant” himself in Fifth 
Avenue when New Year’s comes off. In our own 
good city, the “festa” is less intensely kept; but it 
is still generally a holiday, it being generally re- 
garded as peculiarly appropriate to keeping friend- 
ships alive. Custom asserts that on New Year's 
day, and for a week after, books form an appropriate 
present, just as all manner of fancy wares are pecu- 
liar to Christmas. 

In conclusion, we would offer the compliments of 
the season to our friends, both ladies and gentlemen 
—not forgetting the juveniles—with a cheerful, 
hearty good will. We offer our Merry Curistmas 
to them all, with the hope that its revelries will en- 
tail no head-aching reveries; and we utter our joy- 
ous Happy New Year with the sincerest wish that 
it may find our friends all prepared to meet the com- 
ing twelvemonth with accounts squared and mouths 
rounded in pleasant smiles at every variety of an- 
ticipated good fortune. May we all pass pleasantly 
and cheerfully together through all the coming cold 
and heated terms, until Granam’s MAGAziINE be- 
comes as established an institution in your minds as 
any of them! 

PuriLtaDevpuiA, Nov. 20, 1856. 
To rae Epiror oF “ Granam:” 

Of a truth, Sir Editor, I am a lucky woman. 
Wherever I go, I find troops of friends; whatever I 
do, there is always some kind voice to say, “ Well 
done, pet!” I often think it very strange, people 
regard poor, faulty me so leniently, and vote unani- 
mously to spoil me by indulgence. Now, I have 
another proof of it. 

Full of exuberant spirits, careless of applause or 
censure, under a sudden impulse, I dashed off 2 saucy 
letter to you, which, upon cooler consideration, I 
feared would provoke that severe criticism to which 
you oceasionally subject your correspondents. Instead 
of which, you pat me encouragingly upon the head, 
and say, “write again, Ida.” , 

For your confession of repentance at having 
frightened me from sending you my manuscript, for 
your overpowering compliments, and kindly offer of 
a place in the Editor’s department of the Magazine, 
I return my grateful acknowledgments. 

Wise editor as you ure, you make very rash pro- 
mises. “You will be romantic, sentimental, or non- 
sensical,” as I choose, you tell me. Now suppose, 
some morning when you are troubled with business, 
I write requesting you to assume your most romantic 
mood. How quickly you would throw my letter into 
the fire, crying “bah! sentiment won’t pay bills !” 

Do not fear: I like romance and sentiment occa- 
sionally, but only in small doses. I passed three 
years at school with two girls of the ultra sentimental 
kind, and became sick of such nonsense. One of 
them is now a spiritualist; the other a sighing, love- 
sick maiden, who can talk only of beaux and broken 
hewrts. 

As for being nonsensical, what do you mean? You 





call me, in a previous paragraph, a “woman of 
sense ;” yet you offer to be nonsensical to please me. 
Beware! your compliment is dazzling, but you are 
showing me the spots on its sunny surface. 

I will not wholly release you from your promise. 
I do not ask you to be romantic, sentimental, or non- 
sensical, but pray be obliging; and see that your 
proof reader is a little more careful. He makes me 
say, “the pleasures of life editorial,” when I wrote 
“one of the pleasures,” etc, ; and “ promenades,” for 
“promenade ;” “ or,” for “and ;” with various minor 
mistakes, all trifling in themselves, but annoying to 
me. In this case, I cannot read my own proofs, and 
beg you will see they are correct. 

IT am amused, and a little provoked, to see how 
coolly you imagine me to be anxious to know 
whether you wear Hymen’s bonds or otherwise. 
You have misunderstood my thoughtless words for 
curious inquiry. Why, man,I am already satisfied 
on that point; and was I not, I am not so silly as to 
ask ryou the question. 

Those who occupy ruling positions in the literary 
world, need not, like ostriches, hide their heads, and 
imagine, because they choose to be blind, the world 
cannot see them. 

Editors are fond of public places; and often at 
the opera and theatre, when the curtain fell on the 
first act, before the men had made a stampede for 
the lobbies, I have said to my escort, “point out the 
celebrities who are present;” and there I saw the 
intellectual leaders of the daily and weekly press, 
the rarer conductors of the star magazines, and with 
them the lady-birds of literature—the fascinating 
Clara Moreton, the handsome Grace Greenwood, and 
the queenly Enna Duval, whose voice, they say, 
rivals a prima donna’s; with many other, of whem 
I may find occasion to speak hereafter. 

You did not answer my question about ladies at- 
tending to business in news offices. I did not ask 
from personal interest, but merely desired to know 
the etiquette of such matters. I know ladies do 
frequently visit such places on business, but it al- 
ways seemed to me rather doubtful propriety ; save 
where previous acquaintance with editors relieved 
all embarrassment; but I have been so strictly 
guarded, lest even “the wind of heaven visit my 
face too roughly,” and have seen so little of this 
world, I am incompetent to judge of its nice proprie- 
ties, but by the test of a woman’s natural refinement. 

It strikes me your correspondents are exceedingly 
modest and timid. What in the world tempts them 
to preface the offer of their contributions by such 
strings of apologies? Why not just say, at once, 
“Mr. Editor: I send you an article; if it suits you, 
publish it; if not, burn it,” thus disposing of the 
matter in a summary manner. 

And now, brothers and sisters of the pen, a word 
to you, not to the staid, sedate old pacerson the lite- 
rary track, nor to the well trained coursers, but to 
the untrained colts like myself, just entering on the 
thorny road; do not put yourselves in harness by 
writing according to set rules, or by trying to imi- 
tate the “stately steppings,” or dashing gallops of 
the thoroughbred racers ; but just step out in your 
own way; frisk, gambol, and if provoked, kick a lit- 
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tle, and let all men know you to be free and independ- 

ent; not the poor shadows of superior greatness. 
Contrary to my expectations, Sir Editor, I have 

written you a second letter ; and in time, you may 


possibly receive a third from 
Ipa ILumAn. 


.sseee We shall give, in the February number of 
Graham, the first of a series of letters from a lady 
living, at present, in Italy, and who enjoys a repu- 
tation, as a popular correspondent, not surpassed by 
any one of her sex in this country or in England. 
A keen observer of nature and art, an exquisite ar- 
tist, and equally familiar with the refined literature 
and society of many lands, she is in the fullest ex- 





tent qualified to instruct and interest, by her graphic 
sketches, the readers of GRAHAM. 


ness or pleasure, would probably wish to know what 
changes have taken place of late in our “ hostelries.” 
James Sykes, Esq., the well-known and gentlemanly 








under whose auspices it attained a reputation never 
surpassed by that of any hotel in the country, will 
devote himself in future exclusively to the Girard 
House, which will be carried on with redoubled ex- 
cellence. Mr. Sykes is succeeded in the La Pierre 
by Mr. Ward, long connected with the Girard and 
other hotels, and who, on his part, intends to fully 
sustain the reputation of “La Pierre,” which is, by 
the way, a most pleasantly situated and handsomely 
furnished establishment. A tolerably extended ex- 
perience of hotels in many lands warrants us in as- 
serting that these houses bear the palm, in most par- 
tieulars, from any in the country. We have heard 
it repeated, at time of writing, that Jones’ Hotel— 
also a favorite and well known hotel—is about to 


undergo a change in the management. The grand 
seddne Strangers coming to Philadelphia, for busi- | 


project for a new house of entertainment on a co- 
lossal scale, is still frequently agitated, and a little 
of the energy displayed of late years in this line by 
Presbury & Billings, would doubtless sustain such 


co-proprietor and manager of the La Pierre Hotel, | an enterprise in a creditable manner. 
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Piays AND Poems, by Geo. H. Boker; Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields; Philadelphia, H. Carey Baird. 
The late Daniel Webster was the first to assert that 
Mr. Boker’s true position was at the head of the 
American Drama. The same assertion has been sub- 
sequently made by many eminent critical authori- 
ties—the most recent being the New York Albion— 
a paper which has for somo quarter of a century en- 
joyed a high reputation for refined scholarship and 
stern impartiality. 

Such have been for years our own impressions 
with regard to Mr. Boker’s genius, and we have only 
awaited the publication of all his works, en masse, to 
see him generally and popularly appreciated as he 
deserves. For it cannot be denied, that until a writer 
appears as a “ yolumed author,” he seldom has a dis- 
tinct literary existence. He is like a jeweller whose 
wares are in boxes and drawers, and not in a show 
case—we may learn by piece-meal what it is worth 
—but not until it is spread before us at once, can we 
form an idea of its real beauty or value. In fact, in 
some respects, the scattered plays and poems of an 
author are like the separate colors on an easel, or 
the separate studies in a port-folio—we cannot ap- 
preciate the full scope of the artist’s genius until we 
see them combined in a picture, although we may 
admire his skill in selecting the details. 

In the present collection we have a picture which 
must deeply gratify every one who sees with pride 
another name enrolled as “classic,” and placed in 
the Pantheon of his native country. In these plays 
we see genius inspired by vigorous inborn power, 
and keen appreciation of nature in its most varied 
forms, whether inanimate or human, formed by the 
most refined taste and careful study into self-con- 
scious observation and power. Perhaps, of all living 

dramatists, there is not one who approaches Mr. Bo- 


ker in the wonderful and harmonious combination of 
what are wont to be even in the highest minds, per- 
ceptibly incongruous characteristics. 

It was thought of Mr. Boker’s earlier play, “ Ca- 
laynos”—as of the “ Betrothal,” that it was too de- 
cidedly romantic—that a mind which revelled so 
much at ease among the gorgeous apparellings of the 
middle ages, could not live naturally in another 
field. But, Anna Bolena showed thatthe purest and 
noblest phase of the historical tragedy still lives, 
even in our own days, while the Vision of the Goblet 
seems a pure Greek inspiration—the uttering of the 
very soul of one intoxicated with the splendid sen- 
sualism of the old mythology of beauty. The first 
glimpse of a vision of ancient Attica, as seen in the 
wine-mirror of an antique cup, is thus set forth in 
the poem referred to: 


“What gleams beneath the purple flood, 
Far down upon the nether rim; 
Glaring amid the wine’s rich blood, 
As through a sunset’s misty film? 
"Tis Attica, mild Attica, that sleeps 
, Embayed by Heaven among her wine grown hills— 
Martled with flowers and glossy grass she lies, 
Smiling in all her rills; 
Palace and temple-crowned she keeps, 
Her stately slumber ‘neath the evening skies; 
While Venus brooding in a feathery cloud, 
As in her nest the silver-breasted dove, 
Peeps now and then above her dusky shroud 
Upon the land of love.” 


We regret that our limits, at the time we write, 
prohibit copious extracts—and we especially regret 
it of the plays, which offer a most tempting field for 
gleaning. It would be almost as impossible to do 
justice to the extraordinary variety of poetical de- 





| velopment which pervades the poems, and of several 
of which the most carping criticism must admit that 
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they have no equal, of their kind, in English poetry. 
Among these gems, we confidently class the Ivory 
Carver and the Song of the Earth—two poems so 
exquisitely original and musical, and so filled with 
the deepest soul of that Art which joins religion, 
that we almost doubt whether the present age can 
show another poet whocan parallel them. In pleasing 
contrast to these exquisitely refined productions, we 
have several specimens of the simple ballad—as, for 
instance, “The Grover’s Daughter,” “The Two 
Birds,” and “The Maiden by the Mill”—with one 
finely finished musical ballad, of a higher school, 
which we cannot resist the temptation to transcribe : 
Wheel on thy axle; softly run, 
Dark earth, into the golden day! 


Rise from the burnished east, bright sun, 
And chase the scowling night away! 


Touch my love’s eyelids; gently break 
The tender dream she dreams of me 

With flowery odors: ’round her shake 
The swallow’s morning minstrelsy. 


Tell her how, through the lonely dark, 
Her lover sighed with sleepless pain ; 

And heard the watch-dog’s hollow bark, 
And heard the sobbing of the rain. 


Tell her he waits, with listening ear, 
Beside the way that skirts her door; 
And till her radiant face appear, 
He shall not think the night is o’er. 

The leading minor merits of these poems are, be- 
yond question, as follows: Firstly, a wonderful 
talent for metre—the result of long study, aided by 
a natural musical taste. It has been pointed out, 
and we cite it again in illustration, that the mea- 
sure of four trochees, since rendered celebrated in 
“Hiawatha,” was first used by Mr. Boker, in the 
Song of the Earth, in those lines beginning— 

“Daughter of the sober twilight, 
Lustrous planet, ever hanging 
In the mottled mists that welcome 
Coming morning, or at evening 
Peeping through the ruddy banners 
Of the clouds that wave a parting 
From their high zrial summits.” 

Secondly, we venture to claim for Mr. Boker’s 
poetry, on the authority of that accomplished lin- 
guist and philologist, Prof. J. C. Hart, that it con- 
tains a greater proportion of the pure Saxon—evi- 
denced by examples offered by him—than can be 
found in any modern writer; a peculiarity owing in 
a great measure to long study of the early Saxon 
tongue and of Oid English. For proof of all, we re- 
fer the reader to the works themselves. In conclu- 
sion, we would express our gratification at learning 
that they have, since publication, met with so rapid 
2 sale as to afford the most gratifying evidence of 
the appreciation of truly excellent poetry by our 
community. 


Tae American Poutterer’s CompANnion.—- Messrs, 


Harper & Brothers, New York, have issued a new 


and greatly improved edition of this work. It is 
one that should be in the possession of all who are 
in the least interested in raising poultry. For infor- 
mation how to improve the various members of the 
feathered tribe—for authority deciding what are the 








defects to be avoided and the excelleneies to be ar- 
rived at—for sound practical directions in manage- 
ment—for accurate particulars of the good and bad 
characteristics of varieties, and for information on 
all other points connected with the subject, this is 
just the work that should be consulted. Its author, 
C. M. Bennent, is well qualified for the task of writ- 
ing such a work, having devoted the greater part of 
his lifetime to the subject of poultry. It is printed 
in the usual excellent style of the Harpers, and em- 
bellished with over one hundred engravings on wood 
and stone. 





Harper’s Scuoor History, iliustrated with maps 
and engravings. This work is intended as a com- 
plete text-book of general history, presenting, in a 
simple and connected narrative, a general view of 
the leading events that have occurred in the history 
of the world from the earliest periods down to the 
establishment of the American constitution. It is 
principally intended for schools, and is prepared 
with questions on a new and convenient plan for the 
use of teachers. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 





A Curip’s History or Rome.—By Rev. Jobn 
Bonner. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. This little work contains a great deal of in- 
formation well calculated to instruct children. It is 
written in a plain and unpretending style—the one 
best calculated to attract the attention and meet the 
understanding of young students in history. It con- 
tains a number of wood-cuts illustrative of the text. 





Merster Karu’s Sxetcn Boox. By Charles G. 
Leland. Philadelphia: Messrs. Parry & M’Mil- 
lan. The reader will pardon the “sundry reasons,” 
which “ crush out ” a lengthened notice of this work, 
but we may be permitted to state that perhaps no 
work of humor published in the United States during 
the past year has elicited more cordial pram, vm 
the highest literary authorities than this. The New 
York Tribune, the Boston Post, and other leading 
papers, have made it the subject of unusually long 
and generally scholarly reviews. One of the most 
eminent scholars and poets of Germany—an entire 
stranger to the author—did it the same honor; while 
the highest living authority, in writing of this de- 
scription—we mean WASHINGTON Invinc—speaks in 
the following terms of Meister Karl’s Sketch Book, 
in a letter to its author: 

* #* Thad intended to write to you, to let you 
know how truly I relished the flavor of the old school 
which I recognized in your sketches. * * [ trust 
your work has met with a wide circulation, for such 
it merits by its raciness, its quaint erudition, its 
graphic delineations, its vein of genuine poetry, ar | 
its true Rabelaic humor. Forme, it is ac’ ier hy vic 
to have at hand for a relishing morsel occasionally, 
like a Stilton cheese or a paté de fois gras. 

W. Irvine. 





Tre Torcuticut; or, Through the Woods, A well 
written and particularly interesting novel of Ameri- 
can rural life, by Henry A. Olcott. This work is in 
every sense original, having struck out into a new 
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path, and one not generally traversed by writers who 
have attempted to depict American home life as it 
really isin the country. The characters are new and 
well drawn, while the incidents are natural and effec- 
tive. Published by Derby & Jackson, New York. 


Paut Fane: A novel by N. P, Willis. New 
York, C. Scribner; Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
There is one portion of our readers, the ladies, that 
we feel confident will appreciate this work of fietion, 
as they do everything that emanates from the pen of 
the same author. There is a certain refinement and 
good taste displayed in Paul Fane that distinguishes 
it from many novels of the present day, which abound 
in low slang and vulgarity. 





Laxe Neamt: By John Charles Anderson. New 
York, Harper & Brothers; Philadelphia, Wm. B. 
Zieber. This work is a narrative of explorations, ad- 
ventures, and discoveries, during four years in the 
wilds of Southwestern Africa. The author describes 
the general appearance of the regions through which 
he passed, also the religion, manners and customs of 
such of the native tribes as he visited. ‘‘ Moreover,” 
to use a favorite word of the author, he tells some 
pretty tough stories relative to his adventures by 
“flood and field.” Here is a snake siory that was 
told to him by a “‘ native :” 

“Two Hill-Damaras had, it seems, gone in search 
of honey, and having found a bees’ nest in the cleft 
of arock, one of them made his way through the 
confined aperture that lead to it, for the purpose of 
possessing himself of the honey-comb, But he had 
not long been thus engaged when he discovered a 
narrow circular passage, leading apparently right 
through the nest. He told this to his comrade on 
the outside, who suggested that it was probably 
caused by a serpent. However, seeing nothing to 
indicate the reptile’s presence, he resumed his labor, 
and, having secured the honey-comb, was about to 
withdraw from the aperture, when to his horror, he 
saw a huge ondara making toward him. The reptile 
passed the poor fellow in the first instance, but, sud- 
denly turning round, it plunged its murderous fangs 
into the man’s body. The poison was of so virulent 
a nature as to cause almost instantaneous death. 
The survivor, witnessing the fate of his friend, fled 
precipitately. On his way home, however, and when 
his agitation had subsided, he determined to revenge 
himself on the reptile, and early the following day 
he returned to put his plan into execution. ; 

Having seen the serpent leave the aperture in 
question, he slipped unperceived into it, and quietly 
awaited the reptile’s return. As soon as he observed 
it approaching, he coolly placed his open hand across 
the narrowest part of the passage, and, just as the 
monster’s eyes glared within, he grasped it by the 
throat, and, by striking its head to and fro against 
the rocks on cither side, soon succeeded in destroy- 
ing it.” 

So much for the snake story. Now here is one 
about “the king of the forest,” which, by the way, 
throws all the achievements of Gerard and Gordon 
Cummins completely in the shade : 

“Once a lion found his way into the church at Rich- 
terfeldt. The alarm being given, the Damaras, as- 
segai in hand, rushed to the spot, and, seizing him 
by the tail and ears, dragged him bodily out of the 
sacred edifice.” 

This must have been a religious lion, and, withal, 
“right mannerly and well behaved.” We are sorry 





we cannot say as much for the Damaras man, who ap- 
pears to have acted very rudely towards his highness, 
considering, too, it was his first visit to church. 
The idea of leading a lion by the ears is decidedly 
rich, 





Tue Humors or Fatconsripes is, beyond ques- 
tion, the amusing book of the season, and we are 
happy to hear that the demand for it has been enor- 
mous. The publisher, Mr. T. B. Peterson, has de- 
voted the profits to the widow and children of the 
deceased author—they having been left entirely des- 
titute. We trust that this liberality will he appre- 
ciated by the public. Few, among recent publica- 
tions, are so well worth the purchase money, and 
none deserve it so much when we remember the end 
in view. 





Rome—Christian and Papal—Sketches of its Re- 
ligious monuments and ecclesiastical hierarchy, with 
notices of the Jesuits and the Inquisition, by L. de 
Sanctis, formerly Curate of the Magdalene, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Roman University—now 
a Protestant, and minister of the Italian church, at 
Turin. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, and for sale in Philadelphia by W. B. Zieber. 

MARRYING Too Lare is the title of a novel by 
George Wood, who tells us that in writing this work 
he has “‘sought to illustrate what he believes to be 
the law of God’s providence in the relations of mar- 
ried life, and to show that, when tho leadings of the 
affection are suppressed, from motives of pride, ava- 
rico or ambition, such persons—marrying when they 
may—marry too late.” The author of this book is 


| evidently a man well acquainted with the world and 


with books. He has published a novel far above 
the usual standard, and one that, for pure and genial 
feeling, graceful narrative, variety and extent of in- 
cident and character, will compare favorably with 
any we have read for manya day. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 





WestwarD Empire; or the Great Drama of Hu- 
man Progress. By Dr. Magoon. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Tho object of this work is to prove 
the inevitable movement of human progress in a 
westward direction, as shown by the history of all 
ages. The manner in which the talented author de- 
monstrates his theory, displays a correct judgment, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the principles of 
art. The subject is divided into four parts—first 
the age of Pericles; secondly the age of Augustus; 
thirdly the age of Leo X.; fourthly the age of Wash- 
ington. For sale in Philadelphia by W. B. Zieber. 





OUR WEEKLY COTEMPORARIES. 


Yar Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin and American 
Courier has been from the beginning one of the best 
and cheapest papers in the country—famed for the 
amount and variety of its editorial articles, its co- 
pious foreign news, its admirable poetry, humorous 
“Queer Bits” and “ Curiogza,” and finally, for the ex- 
cellence of its local reports and piquant sketches. 
Those desirous of securing a really first-class family 


paper for the coming year, at the lowest price, would 
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do well to take the Saturday Bulletin. Having 
bought out McMakin’s American Saturday Courier, 
the two will in future be conducted by Mr. Cummings, 
under the title above given. The “Saturday Bul- 
letin” has a numerous corps of editors and reporters, 
and facilities which enable Mr. Cummings to sustain 
it in the most creditable manner. 

The Dollar Newspaper has been too long and too 
favorably known to the public to require a more than 
casual mention from us. Its remarkably well-se- 
lected stock of varied reading and its very moderate 





price have long since secured it a colossal circulation, 
and we are happy to learn that its increase is daily 
augmenting. 

The Saturday Evening Post, well known as a 
standard family newspaper, is an excellent publica- 


| able an accession to its subscription list. 


tion, different in character and tone from its cotem- 
poraries, but not less interesting or entitled to sup- 
port. It is, in fact, almost an invidious task to point 
out the peculiar excellencies of such a publication. 
As great pains are taken by the editors of all our city 
weeklies to avoid matter which experience teaches 
them will be in a rival sheet, the result has been the 
development of an original style in each, which bas 
led to the happiest results. He who can afford it 
should by all means take them all. They deserve it. 

Fitzgerald’s City Item, now in its tenth year, was 
married the other day to the Fireside Visitor. W: 
congratulate the Jtem upon so large and so respect- 
It is one 
of the most interesting family and business papers, 
and well deserves its great prosperity. 





Slower and Garden Hints. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 


very large flowers, or small flowers in large clusters, 
which are exceedingly well adapted for general cul- 
tivation. Among these are the larger species of iris, 
the dictamnus, clematis erecta, the spirca labata and 
aruneus, the Caucasian poppy, and some of the pa- 
onia. Some of the Caucasian poppy flowers measure 
eight inches in diameter, and some of the pxonia 
recuesii—one of the finest and largest of the genus, 
and of a fine delicate rose or pink color—having a 
full, double, hemispherical form, are seven inches 
and a half in diameter. 
POTTING FLOWER PLANTS. 

In potting flower plants, it is recommended that 
perfect drainage be secured, as no plant will thrive 
with stagnant water about its roots. The pots should 
first be clean and dry; then cover the hole in the 
bottom with a piece of crock, rounded side down; on 
this lay enough smaller pieces, and of charcoal, to 
fill about one-sixth or so of the pot. The mixture 
of soil to be used having been ready, not breaking 
up the materials, but using them quite rough, turn 
the ball carefully out of the pot, remove the old 
drainage, and reduce the ball as much as can be done 
with safety and without injury to the roots; gather 
up a little of the roughest of the compost and lay on 
the drainage in the pot, and on that enough of the 
compost to raise the ball to within half an inch or so 
of the top of the pet, and fill in, all around, with the 
compost, striking the bottom of the pot sharply on 
the bench to settle the whole. Neither the ball at- 
tached to the plant, nor the compost used, should be 
too dry, else there is danger that it may never be- 
come thoroughly and uniformly moist. 

GERANIUM CULTURE. 

The broad leafed varieties, with great diversity of 
color and marking, are styled pelargoniums. These 
do not suit for out-door cultivation; so that the scar- 
let varicties, or old “ horse-shoe” sorts, are more re- 
lied upon for bedding plants. 
several choice dwarf varieties. Tom Thumb is con- 
sidered a good sort; also, Frogmore improved, and 





Of these there are | 


| Boute de Feu ; the Shrubland Searlet is a robust va- 
There are some herbaceous perennials which bear | 


riety ; Brighton Hero is good for garden cultivation. 
Of newer varieties, there are the rose colored Luecea- 
rosea. Princess-Alico, etc. ; also, the white varieties 
Boute de Neige, or snow-ball, ete. All these do well 
propagated from cuttings of the soft wood, and grown 
in a compost of loam, sand, and well rotted manure, 
with a little leap mould. Of pelargoniums there is an 
endless variety, from lilac to bright crimsun and 
white, and some are almost black; these require 


| plenty of air, moisture, and rich, loamy soil, to pro- 





| duce fair specimens. 


HYACINTH BULBS. 

In setting hyacinth bulbs in water glasses, the 
glasses should be filled with water to within an eighth 
of an inch from the base of the bulb. If placed in 
the dark for a week or two after planting, the pro- 
duction of root fibres will be facilitated ; but a damp 
situation is very injurious. After the roots are 
somewhat advanced, the leaf shoots develop; and, 
during their progress, light and air should be given 
freely, the plants being placed as near the window 
as possible, They will succeed well enough, how- 
ever, on a table or mantel piece, beyond the reach of 
the sun’s direct rays; but in a room where a strong 
fire is kept, they should not be much exposed to its 
drying heat. The water should be regularly changed 
once a week; some gréwers recommend a small 
quantity of salt to be added to the water, but it is 
doubtful whether this has any beneficial effect. 
When side shoots appear from the bulbs, they should 
be pinched off, as they draw away the nourishment 
from the flowers; but where two trusses of flowers 
appear, they should both be allowed to expand. 
When the flowers begin to open, the hyacinth should 
be placed on a table out of the sun’s reach, or other- 
wise protected from its rays, which will prolong their 
period of bloom. Weak ones will require to be sup- 
ported by upright wires, fastened by a loop around 
the neck of the glass; a new form of hyacinth glass 
provides for this. The kind of hyacinth glass is not 


| of much consequence, provided the size be sufficient 
to allow plenty of room to the roots. 
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THE IVY. 

By a little management, the ivy may be made to 
cling perfectly. Whenever a branch grows without 
attaching itself to the wall, cut off the loose part 
close to a leaf beneath which the attachment is per- 
fect. Continue this process till the wall is covered, 
and always afterwards cut away all hanging branches, 
or by the force of the wind they will detach others 
besides themselves. When the ends of growing ivy 
lose their hold, they are never still sufficiently long 
to be able to attach themselves; but by cutting away 
to the point of contact, they are enabled to proceed 
to the new growth, and thus hold fast. Cut off the 
hanging branches as soon as seen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The garden can boast of no more beautiful flowers 
than the chrysanthemum. They are also a great 
ornament to parlor windows, and make the green- 
house look gay until Christmas. Many of the large 
flowering varieties are very handsome and showy ; 
but the introduction of the pompone or daisy varie- 
ties, which are of a dwarf, compact habit, and more 
adapted to pot culture, has attracted much attention 
to this beautiful but neglected flower. They flower 
in all shades of color, being very neat in their ap- 
pearance, and many of them resembling a perfect 
daisy. Their form is beautifully symmetrical. 

PROTECTING PLANTS IN COLD WEATHER. 

Much injury is often done—says a sensible writer 
on rural affairs—to evergreens, roses, and other 
half-hardy shrubs, during the winter in this climate, 
and most persons attribute the result to the severity 
of the cold; but the fact is, it is not the severity but 
the changeableness of our winters, that commonly 
does the mischief. Hence, we find that the most in- 
jury is commonly done towards spring, when the 
sun attains considerable power, and several days to- 
gether of clear weather set the juice of vegetation 
in motion, to be suddenly frozen by severe freezing 
nights. Often, too, it is found, that what are termed 
the mildest and most open winters, are the most try- 
ing to-vegetation. In all cases, too, it will be found 
that trees and shrubs standing on the north side of 
buildings or close fences, where shaded from the sun, 
are the least liable to injury in winter This is par- 
ticularly true of evergreens, as European ivy, holly 
yew, mahania, seodar, cedar, ete. So with the finer 
kinds of roses—where standing completely in the 
shade, as on the north side of the house, especially, 
if sheltered also from winds, no other protection is 
required; but the same varieties in southern and 
open exposures, if left uncovered during the winter, 
would be killed. When plants become frosted, it is 
recommended to thaw them gradually, and in the 
dark. If but a single plant, immerse it in cold 
water, and set it under the green-house stage, and, if 
the whole house be frozen put up the shutters, or 
hrow on mats over the glass, and syringe well with 
cold water; plants can often be recovered from 
severe injury by this treatment. 

THE STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

There is, it is stated, no house plant more easily 
propogated than this. Choose cuttings that are 
short, trim off the lower leaves, and insert the cut- 
tings in sand; place them under a hand-light, on a 





heated surface, and they will quickly root. Pot 
them as soon as the roots are formed; replace under 
the hand-light for a week, shading from the sun, 
and in a fortnight they may be fully exposed. They 
prefer a rich, open compost, with pieces of charcoal 
intermingled. This plant will endure a temperature 
of forty-five degrees. In winter it should not ex- 
ceed fifty-five, unless the sun shines, when it may 
be allowed to rise to sixty, and as the days increase 
in length, the heat may be allowed to sixty-five, when 
the plant begins to put forth short, stubby: shoots, 
and fine, broad, healthy leaves. In a month after 
growth has commenced, the flower-buds begin to 
show themselves, and then increase the heat to 
seventy degrees by day with sun. 
THE DAHLIA TRIBE. 

Florists have brought the culture of the dahlia to 
a high degree of perfection. Some of the flowers 
have almost attained the perfect globularity so much 
sought after by gardeners. Some are of so dark a 
purple that, at a little distance, they look jet black. 
Some are remarkable for their size, others for their 
brilliancy of color, others for the perfection of each 
leaf. No gardener, however, has yet succeeded in 
achieving the much admired mazarine blue 

MOSS ROSES. 

Moss roses require a good deal of manure, and a 
rather cool situation. Many persons are unsuccessful 
with them, on account of not mulching their roots. 

PRAIRIE ROSES. 

If you want to have your prairie roses in their 
greatest perfection, mix two or three ounces of guano 
with a pound of fine charcoal, and bury it all over 
the bottom of the whole when you plant; the same 
treatment will be good for all roses, using less guano 
for the smaller and more delicate. Light waterings 
of guano are also important once a week. 

TO KEEP FLOWERS FROM FADING. 

Roses can be kept for months by gathering them 
when perfectly dry, sealing them at the cut stems, 
and shutting them in air-tight boxes: they must not 
be opened until wanted, when they must be dipped 
in water to freshen them. Ido not know whether 
this will apply to other flowers, but I should think 
camelias and geraniums would keep equally well. 
Or, dissolve a little gum arabic in water; in this 
solution immerse the flowers by attaching them toa 
string, then dry them; this process should be re- 
peated two or three times, but each time they must 
get thoroughly dry. Flowers may thus be kept for 
almost any time; the thin coating of gum is imper- 
ceptible, but care should be taken not to break it, as 
the smallest fracture would expose the flowers to the 
action of the air, which would soon kill them. 

A Svupssocrizer is disposed to doubt the fact that 
plants give out carbonic acid gas during the night, 
while in the day-time they emit oxygen. He says 
that, if this were true, it would be dangerous to pass 
a night in a forest, since carbonic acid gas is highly 
destructive of animal life. He forgets the wide ex- 
panse of pure air which receives and in a great degree 
neutralises the noxious vapor. It is in sleeping- 
rooms, green-houses, and other places, where there 
is no free ventilation, that there is danger of injury 
from plants by night. 




















Recipes for the House and Goilet. 


SILVER CAKE. 

Stir to a cream one cup of butter with two of su- 
gar; add the whites of six eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
one cup of inilk with one-half a tea-spoonful of soda 
dissolved in it, and flour so as to make it as stiff as 
pound cake. With tke flour stirin one tea-spoonful 
of cream tartar. Flavor as you please, with lemon, 
nutmeg, or rose water. 

GOLD CAKE. 

Stir to a cream one-half cup of butter, with two of 
sugar; add the yolks of six eggs well beaten, and, 
if you like, the whole of another; then add one-half | 
a cup of sweet milk, with one-half a tea-spoonful of 
soda init. With the flour put in a tea-spoonful of 
cream tartar. This should be as stiff as cup-cake. A 
tea-spoonful of cloves, one of cinnamon, and half a 
nutmeg, with raisins or currants, or both, is consid- 
ered by some an improvement. 

CREAM OF ROSES. | 

To make cream of roses, take one pound of oil of | 
sweet almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce 
of white wax, and one pint of essence of neroli. Put — 
the oil, wax, and spermaceti into a well-glazed earthen | 
jar, and place it over a clear fire. When the wax | 
and spermaceti are completely melted, pour in rose | 
water by degrees, and keep stirring and beating the | 
mixture until it becomes of the consistency of poma- 
tum; then add the essence of neroli and the process | 
is completed. Put it into pots and cover the pots | 
with leather. 

SALVE FOR CHAPPED LIPS. | 

An efficacious salve for chapped lips may be made | 
by simmering together an ounce of oil of sweet al- | 
monds, andadrachm of mutton suet. A little bruised | 
alkanet-root, simmered with them, will give the salve | 
ared tinge; and, if you wish it to have a fragrant | 
scent, use oil of jasmine, or oil of any other flower, 
instead of oil of sweet almonds. 

STRAWBERRY CREAM. 

Try the following method for making strawberry 
cream. Put six ounces of strawberry jam to a pint 
of cream; pulp it through a sieve; add to it the juice 
of a lemon, and whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; 
lay the froth on a sieve as it rises, and keep adding 
a little more juice of lemon until no more froth will | 
rise; put the cream into a dish, or into glasses, and | 
place the froth upon it when well drained. 

TO MAKE WHITEWASH THAT WILL NOT RUB OFF. 

Mix up half a pailful of lime and water ready to | 
put on the wall; then take one gill of flour and mix 
it with the water; then pour on it boiling water suf- 
ficient to thicken; pour it while hot into the white- 
wash; stir all well together and it is ready for use. 

ALMOND MACAROONS. 

Take a pound of sweet almonds blanched and nicely 
pounded. Add a little rose water (to prevent their 
. Oiling,) and a pound of sifted sugar. Then whisk 
the whites of ten eggs to a solid froth, and add to 
the above. Beat the whole together for some time. 
Have ready wafer-paper on the plates, and drop the | 











mixture over it in quantities the size of a shilling 
or smaller. Sift over them a little sugar, and bake 
them. 

TO REMOVE MILDEW. 

Rub the spots with soap; then scrape some fine 
chalk over them. Rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun. Repeat the application until the 
spots are removed. 

TO PRESERVE GREEN PEAS. 

Shell and scald full-grown peas, spread them ona 
cloth to dry, harden them by putting them on dishes 
in a cool oven, and keep them in paper bags in a warm 
place. When being used they are improved by a 
sprig of dried mint boiled with them. 

STRENGTHEN THE VOICE. 

Raw eggs are useful for clearing and strengthen- 
ing the voice, and are excellent food for weakly per- 
sons. A raw egg (if fresh) is more easily digested 
than any other known article of food. 

TO MAKE CLOTH WATER-PROOF. 

Cloth of any description may be rendered water- 
proof thus—take a quarter of an ounce of yellow 
soap and a gallon of rain water; boil it for twenty 
minutes; skim, and when cold put in the cloth ; let 
it soak for twenty-four hours; take it out and hang 
it up to drain, and when it is half-dry put it into a 
solution of half a pound of alum, quarter of a pound 
of sugar of lead, dissolved in four gallons of rain 
water, (sugar of lead is a poison.) When the cloth 
has been thoroughly soaked, hang it todry. This 
will not alter the appearance of the cloth, and it will 
resist many hours of rain. 

ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

An excellent medicine for eruptions on the skin: 
mix together six drachms of antimonial wine, one 
and a-half of laudanum, and one and a-half of the 
solution of oxymuriate of mercury. From twenty to 
thirty drops to be taken night and morning, in any 
agreeable vehicle. There is nothing hurtful in the 
use of flour as a powder for the face. 

TO RENOVATE BLACK SILK. 

Slice some uncooked potatoes, pour boiling water 
on them; when cold, sponge the right side of the 
silk with it, and iron on the wrong. 

TO CLEAN TIN COVERS. 

Boil rotten stone and a small quantity of prepared 
whitening, in sweet oil, for two hours, until it ac- 
quires the consistency of cream. 

TO REPAIR BROKEN GLASS, 

Dissolve some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to 
cover it; make the broken parts quite warm (better 
put them into a warm oven,) dip them into the liquid, 
and if possible tie them together for a little time. 

TO WASH CARPETS. 

Shake and beat it well; lay it upon the floor, and 
tack it firmly; then with a clean flannel wash it over 
with a quart of bullock’s gall, mixed with three quarts 
of soft cold water, and rub it off with a clean flannel 
or house-cloth. 
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Medical Suggestions. 


WEAK EYES. 

Some persons are unable to read much, because 
there is a constant effort to clear away something by 
winking the eyes, at other times they water, and 
thus interfere with their useful employment. Under 
such circumstances, do not hurry off to an oculist, 
nor go to poulticing your eyes, nor use any of the 
hundred and one cures, which reckless and presump- 
tuous ignorance will advise with wonderful volubil- 
ity and confidence. In many instances, the difficulty 
may be controlled by darkening the room, letting 
only a small amount of light fall upon the page or 
sewing, just enough to enable you to see distinctly 
without straining. Let the light come in rather 
from behind and to one side. 

IN AND OUT DOOR AIR. 

If a small portion of the air of a crowded room is 
made to pass up through distilled water, a sediment 
is left, which contains various colored fibres of 
clothing ; portions of hair, wool; bits of human 
skin, or scales, with a kind of fungus growth, with 
its particles of reproduction, which adhere wherever 
they strike or fall on bruises or sore places ; and from 
wherever they adhere there is also a small amount 
of sand and dirt, with great numbers of the various 
forms of animal life. 

No wonder, then, that the blood is soon tainted 
and corrupted by making sitting apartments of our 
chambers, by spending hours in crowded assemblies, 
or stage coaches, or rail cars, where every breath we 
draw is a mouthful of monster life. 

But if that room be emptied for a few hours, and 
a portion of its atmosphere be treated in the same 
way, nothing will be found but a little sand and 
dirt, a few fibres of wool and cotton, only a trace of 
fungus, but no animal life, and no bits of skin and 
hair, and scales of dead human matter. 

If five times the amount of neighboring out-door 
air undergoes the same process, a fibre of wool or 
cotton is now and then found, a little sand and dirt, 
with specimens of fungus and their atoms of repro- 
duction, but no traces of decayed animal matter, and 
no signs of organic life; thus showing, that in our 
close apartments we are surrounded with organic 
living bodies, and that animal matter living, dead 
and decayed, loads the atmosphere which we breathe 
in the chambers of our dwellings and crowded rooms, 
and that these corrupting particles are swallowed, 
and are breathed into the system every moment of 
in-door existence, thus strongly urging us, by all our 
love of pure blood and high health, to hurry from 
our chambers at the earliest moment in the morning, 
and to consider every hour of out door breathing a 
gain of life. 

REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF FILTH 

A single atom of Spanish moss attaches itself to a 
southern tree, every moment and hour, every day 
and night, summer and winter, it steadily extends 
itself, until the whole tree is hung in the drapery of 
death. 

The toad-stool mushroon, so deadly in its nature, 
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is the work of a night, and augments with wonderful 
rapidity. 

So it is with a low grade of animal and vegetable 
growth, which feeds on filth, and reproduces itself 
with the utmost celerity, thus spreading its area, and 
concentrating its corrupting and destructing agen- 
cies, sweeping away human life like chaff. 

These pernicious growths, scarcely themselves 
perceptible to the naked eye, have something im- 
measurably more minute, which answer to seeds, 
which flying in every direction, and attaching them- 
selves to all moist surfaces, begin instantly to grow. 
Thus it is, that spots of neglected filth need buta 
little moisture and warmth to breed their deadly 
contagions, and scatter their leprous diseases far 
and wide. 

Let every family, then, remember that each par- 
ticle of damp dirt about their dwellings is a plague 
spot, and let every servaut and child be visited with 
the severest reproof, who knowingly permits its 
continuance for a single moment. 


CINDERS IN THE EYE. 

Traveling by Rail is a fixed institution, and 
among the many millions who do it, there are not 
a few whose traveling for pleasure turns out acutest 
pain, from locomotive cinders getting into the eye. 
They do not work out as readily as other foreign 
particles, because the rapid motion of the cars cre- 
ates a current of air which gives the cinder such a 
momentum that it plants itself in the body of the 
eye like a barbed arrow, and the usual resort of rub- 
bing, only drives it in deeper. 

Between the eye-lid and the ball, introduce the 
bight of a horse or other strong hair, so as to include 
the spot where the particle appears to be, close the 
eye, and gently draw out the hair; the relief is said 
to be instantaneous, perfect and permanent. 

SCALD OF THROAT. 

The throat, especially in the case of children, often 
gets scalded with warm water or steam. Violent 
inflamation suddenly takes place, and prevents the 
air getting into the lungs. Apply leeches to the 
outside of the throat; purge the patient well with 
the following mixture—of which we repeat the ingre- 
dients. Make two pills, by mixing five grains of 
calomel, and the same quantity of antimonial pow- 
der, with a little bread-crumb, which will be a dose 
for a full-grown person. Then dissolve an ounce of 
Epsom salts in a half a pint of senna-tea. Take a 
quarter of the mixture as a dose. Keep the patient 
constantly sickish by giving ten, fifteen, or twenty 
drops of antimonial wine—regulating the dose in 
this, as in all cases, by the age—every hour or two, 
and continue it until the breathing is eased, or the 
condition of the patient’s strength tells you to leave 
off. Antimonial wine depresses the strength very 
much, and therefore its effects should be closely 
watched. When the leeches drop off, foment the 
throat with warm water. Sucking little bits of ice 
is very useful. 





We have nothing particularly new to add to our 
‘fashion department beyond that which we gave in 
our last number, unless we would tire our readers 
with long descriptions of costumes, which it would 
be almost impossible for them to understand, unless 
they saw the articles themselves. Such dresses, 
cloaks, mantillas, bonnets, etc., that are really worth 
describing, we give engraviugs and descriptions as 
*follows : 

BONNETS. 

As a general thing, present very little novelty 
in material, style, or shape, beyond what we have 
already noticed; yet variety in trimming, color, 
and material, is constantly appearing. Black lace, 
very light in texture and pattern, is now much em- 
ployed, in combination with velvet and ribbon, for 
trimming bonnets. Those ornamented with cross 
rows Of velvet, and having black lace intermingled 
with other trimming, are among the most fashion- 
able. A bonnet of black velvet is trimmed round 
the edge with a narrow twist of black and amber- 
color velvet; a lappet of black lace crossing the top, 
passes round to the back of the bonnet, and falls 
over the curtain; a bird of paradise, variegated in 
golden hues, completes the outside trimming. In 
the inside, a narrow row of amber color velvet edges 
the brim, and the trimming consists of white blonde 
and foliage in black and amber velvet. A bonnet in 
this same style has been made, with the substitution 
of green for ambercolor velvet. Instead of the bird 
of paradise, two small ostrich feathers are employed, 
the one green and the other black, both drooping on 
the same side of the bonnet, and the cap is trimmed 
with boquets of roses and green and black velvet 
foliage. Scarlet is becoming a favorite color for 
trimming black velyet bonnets. We have seen a 
bonnet of black velvet trimmed with a profusion of 
scarlet ribbon; another is ornamented with folds of 
black velvet striped with narrow rows of scarlet velvet, 
and an ostrich feather, black streaked with scarlet. 
Scarlet fuchsias are intermingled with the white 
blonde, under the brim. Many of the new bonnets 
are composed of colored velvet. Of these may be 
mentioned one consisting of pale green velvet, trim- 
med with folds of velvet of a darker hue, and with 
green velvet foliage. Others are composed of blue, 
and of the various shades of brown velvet, and are 
trimmed with ribbon and tufts of small feathers. 
Frequently a bow of ribbon is placed above the eur- 
tain. 

We submit the following hints for a bridesmaid’s 
costume. The bonnets are usually white, and may 
be made of silk, therry velvet or crioline. They 
may have some color intermingled in the trimming. 
A bonnet of white therry velvet, prepared for a fash- 
ionable wedding, is trimmed with white roses and jas- 
min, a wreath of the same ornamenting the inside 
of the brim. Another bonnet of the same material 
has been trimmed with blonde and a tuft of white 
ostrich feathers. A bonnet of French chip is pret- 


tily trimmed on each side with boquets of white 
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lilac and clematis. 


Plain white or colored giacé is a 
suitable material for a bridesmaid’s dress. If colored 
silk is made choice of, it should be of some bright 
tint—for instance, blue, pink, sea-green, or peach 


blossom. Cloaks of white or colored cashmere are 
those generally adopted at this season of the year. 
If the dress be white, a colored cloak should be worn; 
on the other hand, if the dress be colored, a white 
cloak will render the costume more effective. The 
cloak should be small and somewhat similar to the 
opera cloak, both in shape and trimming. Whatever 
may be the number of the bridesmaids, custom en- 
joins that they should all be attired alike. 
DRESSES. 

The new silks introduced for the winter season, 
are of patterns and colors far surpassing, in beauty 
and elegance, any which have preceeded them. They 
comprehend moires interwoven with patterns in vel- 
vet, brocatelle, reps of various kinds, and silks with 
flounces figured in various patterns. Velvets, in 
beautiful new tints, have also been introduced. 

Silk dresses with flounces are decidedly in the ma- 
jority. Rich, full colors are those most in favor; 
especially the various shades of green, blue, and 
puce or violet. The flounces are all in the style 
called @ disposition—that is to say, woven in pat- 
terns distinct from that of the dress; when the lat- 
ter is figured, and when the dress is plain, the 
flounces are edged with stripes, or with some orna- 
mental design. 

Many dresses of poplin, cashmere, and also some of 
silk, are made with double skirts—we speak here of 
dresses for out-door costume. These double skirts 
have a less showy effect than flounces, and for that 
reason they are much adopted in walking costume. 
The upper skirt should, however, be rather long— 
little more than a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
lower skirt. Sometimes the upper skirt only is or- 
namented with trimming; but the effect is best when 
both skirts are trimmed. Rows of velvet or fringe 
are usually employed for trimming. 

FLOUNCES 

Are still in high favor, though we also see some skirts 
trimmed in the apron style. Bands of velvet ribbon, 
a la Bayadere, are also popular. For the trimming 
of basques fringe is almost universally used. Quan- 
tities of hanging buttons, of the ball or acorn shape, 
are also employed. In addition to these, there are 
a variety of galloons or bindings, figured and varie- 
gated of different shapes, as well as fancy fringes. 

FOR EVENING DRESSES, 

(See our beautiful fashion plate) tulle and crape 
flounces will be in vogue; but there will also be a 
great number of trimmings, either composed of 
ruches and puffs, or of flowers. Some dresses are 
trimmed in the apron style, and have tufts of blonde 
on each ‘side, from which branches of flowers pro- 
ceed. Berthes are now generally made of the same 
material as the dress, and trimmed with puffings, 
flowers, etc., to correspond as near as possible with 
the skirt. 
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Ts not this a handsome cloak for a little duck of a baby? Just big enough to keep all the people about 
the house busy catering for its wants. We think so, and we are sure all the mothers that see “Graham” 
will think as we do. It is made of fine white merino, saque shape, with a sable cape and small round col. 
lar; which, with the cape, is enriched by a deep scolloped border, embroidered in white silk, with a polka 
spot in the centre of each scollop. Surrounding the cape, above this border, is a superb vine of embroi- 
dery, of harebells, grape tendrils, and leaves, done in white silk. The skirt of the cloak is finished with a 
border of the same matchless work. The lining is of white silk, handsomely quilted in diamonds. 





Tae cloak shown in this illustration is distinguished by the name of the “ Princess.” It is a traveling 
cloak, and in respect to form and texture it is calculated to secure convenience and comfort. It is made of 
a warm woolen material, chequered in shades of grey. It is confined at the back of the waist, and has 
loose sleeves. The trimming consists of broad silk fringe, in shades corresponding with the cloak. Band 
of plush may be substituted for the fringe, as taste may dictate. 
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Tue above engraving represents a graceful opera cloak of white merino, of the finest possible quality. 
The form is that of a talma, of sufficient width to form a graceful flowing sleeve. The decorations consist 
of pink moire antique, and pink and white moss fringe. The moire is arranged in the form of a bias bor- 
der, four inches wide, edged on either side by pink and white moss fringe; this border is placed two inches 
from the bottom, and surrounds the entire garment. The neck is finished with one of these pretty cv- 
quettish round hoods, drawn into a narrow ruffle at the edge, and lined with pink silk. A bow and stream- 
ers of pink ribbon form a pretty ornament at the back of the head; a similar bow serves as a fastening in 
front; the lining is of rich pink silk, quilted in diamonds, 
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No. 1. 
Tuis truly elegant and fashionable bonnet is made 
of purple velvet and black lace. The front is edged 
with an inch wide fold of velvet, headed by a nar- 
row transparency of black tulle. A deep fall of Chan- 
tilly surrounds the front. The crown is composed of 
a piece of velvet four inches wide, forming a fold in 
the centre, and terminating on the right side ina 
broad loop and end, edged with a narrow border of 
lace. The left side is enriched by clusters of purple 
ostrich plumes. The back of the crown is transpar- 
ent, and over it is arranged a superb fall of lace five 
inches wide. The curtain is of lace, bordered with 
an inch wide fold of velvet and narrow lace. The 
face-trimmings consist of a full cap of blonde, with 
side-trimmings of flame color, and purple velvet 
flowers, connected by a band of purple velvet, which 
passes over the head. Broad strings of purple rib- 
bon, edged with velvet. 
No, 2. 

Tuis is a black velvet bonnet. The material is 
laid on the foundation plain, A narrow transparency 
inserted an inch from the front, which is edged by 
narrow lace embroidered with bugles. Three nar- 
row bands of velvet, similarly embroidered, extend 
across the crown. The third one forming a heading 
to a deep fall of ‘bugle lace. The curtain is of vel- 
vet, enriched by bugle lace. The side-trimmings 
consist of full clusters of scarlet geranium leaves and 
flowers, forming a wreath, mingled with a profusion 
of loops and ends of narrow velvet, which serve as a 
heading to the curtain. 

Tue mantle here portrayed is called the “ Medea.” 
It may be made of black or any dark colored eloth. 
The trimming consists of bands of velvet. The bon- 
net is of black velvet, edged with a trimming of light 
scarlet velvet. 
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Tue manner of making the Scent Sachet is simple 
and inexpensive; all the materials required being 
perforated card, a few yards of narrow ribbon, and 
some seed beads. Cut the ecard to the proper shape, 
then bind the edges with the ribbon, and work the 
centres with colored beads, then sew together with 
strong silk. The first five cards must be placed in 
a pentagonal form; then, for the second row, join 
five, each with one side to the top, and place five more 
between them; having stitched these all round, place 
five more in the same form as the first row. Before 
joining in the last card, place inside a small net, or 


' muslin bag, containing the scent. Then finish the 


edges with a fine cord stitched above the seams. 
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OGhe Audies’ WHork-Gable. 


Tar Work-Table eccupies an important position | mothers, wives, and daughters. Without the woman- 
in every dwelling graced by its presence. There are | tread to wake its echoes, the finest dwelling seems 
various points of view in which it should be hailed | but as blank walls built to support a roof to shelter 
as a domestic blessing, essentially contributing to the | the body, but not the home which is the place of 
comfort and even happiness of a household. There | refuge for all the sorrows of the heart, and all the 
are many houses that are not homes—it is the Work- | anxieties of the spirit. Let, then, the little Work- 
Table that turns the house into the home. It speaks | Table be received as a symbol of domestic happi- 

the best and tenderest relationships of life—of ! ness, 
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This Pen-wiper is very pretty when neatly made, The materials are different colored cloths and yellow 
crochet silk or gold thread, which looks the most elegant. Cut two circles in any colored cloth, the same 
size; bind one with ribbon for the bottom, and crochet round the other some pretty edging in the silk or 
gold thread; cut out another circle in black cloth, and scollop it round and lay it on the one on which 
you have worked the crochet border; cut out the flowers very neatly, with sharp scissors, in different col- 
ored cloths of any gay colors, and work the centres with shades of yellow seed beads: arrange them on 
the circle of black cloth, all but the middle flower, which must be left until the last, attaching them to it 
through the centre of each flower with a stitch; cut out six smaller circles in black muslin, and lay them 
between the two circles of cloth, fastening them altogether by the middle flower, which must now be laid 
on, and a few gold beads worked through the centre, which completes the Pen-wiper. 
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